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_A YEAR IN PORTUGAL DURING THE LATE REBELLION. 


WE were advised to wander from our native shores in the h of 
finding in a more genial clime that health which their wintry blasts 
le ga ; nor were we disappointed in the search, when, invited by an 
old friend, we took up our abode at his mansion in the neighbourhood of 


We will not dwell on the voyage from Southampton and its quickly pass- 
ing annoyances, It was on a a moonlight night, with the majestic sea 
smooth and bright as a crystal mirror, the soft land breeze just fanning our 
cheeks, that we came in sight of the cheering rays emitted from our 
of the Light. A gun, followed by a couple of rockets and a blue light, 
ealled the attention of, and showed our whereabouts to the watc 
dan the shore, and in a short time, we were seated in a am 

; while our late home with cheerful lights streaming from her cabin 
windows was steaming away from us at the rate of ten knots an hour. 

“ Out oars,” was the order given to our noisy picturesque crew of six- 
teen men, by the pilot, Manoel, as he stood up im the sharp stern of his boat, 
and with quick jerks away they pulled towards the dreaded bar of the 
Douro. The bosom of the ocean rose and fell like some mighty 
a breathing heavily in his sleep as we passed over the dangerous 

‘but there was no other sign of aught to fear, and the only sound we 
heard was the subdued and regular fall of the waters on the rocky shore. 
Passing beneath the dark walls of the Castle of St. Joiio da Foz, on one side, 
anda long sand bank on the other, we glided calmly over the sometimes 
turbulent waters of the wine-bearing Douro. After a short detention by 
the custom-house guards at the Cantareira of Foz, we were allowed to 
proceed up the river to the city of Oporto, near which the residence of 
our friend was situated. Under the influence of the lovely scene and 
the pure fresh air, albeit I they knew it not, our boatmen with 
one accord broke forth into a subdued and harmonious melody which, for 
what we knew to the contrary, might have been a Portuguese version of 
“ Row, brothers, row;” but the strains were more varied, and at all events 
less hackneyed to our ears. 

A strange place always looks to most advantage by moonlight, like a 
waning beauty in a darkened room; the imagination is allowed more play, 
Time’s ravages and the effects of bad taste are unobserved, all little imper- 
fections are concealed while the bean of the majeeti outline is unim- 
paired. Go, view by the beams of the pale moon, Rome, Oxford, Venice, 
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Melrose, children of a decayed and late] vanised system, who dare 
the of ays ba vit while sun shines brightly forth 
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7 dark mirror-like stream which reflected each star in 
illite os 


we then t, with marble columns; churches with i ires ; 
convents gen coffee-houses full of gay and sie We 
were soon undeceived in that respect; but the beauty o > seal the 
tranquil water, the overhanging cliffs, the bright lights, were realities which 
we again often beheld with pleasure. 

" fa oars,” was the word, and our boat approached a rough and incom- 
modious landing-place: A voice hailed us. ‘Are those passengers by 
the steamer?” | 

It was that of our friend. He informed us that a coach awaited us, 
and a few steps brought us, to where stood, revealed by the ae glare 
of a blazing torch, a couple of huge oxen with long horns, and a hea 
yoke over their necks, At their heads stood a man dressed in a straw clo 
and a long goad in his hand. But what seemed most strange to our eyes was, 
that they were harnessed to the coach which was to convey us to the 
habitation of our friend. 

“| thought the ladies would be nervous in a mule carriage, so I brought 
you my family coach,” observed our friend, with all gravity, as we took our 
seats. “ The road to my house is somewhat steep.— Vamos, we are ready,” 

The coachman, who walked alongside in the straw cloak, giving a poke 
to his oxen and uttering sundry loud and strange noises, the cumbrous 
vehicle began to rumble and roll forward in a way which put us forcibly in 
mind of the ocean we had just quitted, only the jerks were more sudden 
and uncertain, as it was,impossible to say in which direction a rut or a stone 

ight next send us. We progressed, however, at the rate of two miles 
an hour, up a very steep hill with a precipice on one side which made us 
feel grateful to our friend for securing the services of such trustworthy 
animals as our patient oxen, and in t half an hour all dangers of sea 
and roads passed; we were comfortably seated at a refreshing repast 
beneath his hospitable roof. The bnght sun which rose in the pure 
unclouded sky on the following morning, revealed, if not the palaces I 
e to see, yet a view picturesque and cheering in the extreme; 
white and ar houses of varied architecture and of e size and 
shape, with bright red tiles ; convents and churches; innumerable orange 
groves, and vine-covered ns, surrounded by pine woods ; quintas 
amid green fields ; blue i and rocks with yellow sands, and the right . 
laughing ocean dotted with numerous white sails in the far distance. 
The air was fresh and exhilarating without an approach to bleakness, al- 
though winter was fast drawing on ; the birds sang joyously, the flowers 
emelt sweetly, and I felt that I was in a land blessed iarly by the boun- 
teous hand of Nature. 


“We are ing gradually, but surely,” said our friend, as our 
pasty assembled tthe breakfast-able “ A few years ago the road by 

| oo gredbenaben. rplkardas ab hr tang oohcar hy sailige ber 
the barriers of the city could a wheeled carriage attempt to pass, except 
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along the high road to Lisbon, and on that, one-half the time of the 
journey was spent, while the vehicle of the unfortunate traveller was 
sticking in the mud, or deep ruts ; now there are roads well formed and 
macadamised, radiating in all directions from the city, and even a rail- 
road was talked of, but that was a bubble blown from the vast. pipe of 
gambling speculation, and soon burst. It was to be carried up steep 
and lofty mountains, across deep valleys, over roaring torrents, among a 
thinly-scattered population, alongside a river, which serves admirably to 
convey the chief produce of the country, wine, to the city. It was, in fact, 
@ mere trap to catch the unwary, many of whom were the sufferers. I 
mention it, because, although no honest man who knew the country would 
have advocated it, it threw discredit on the ordin | aps oy tga 
which are of so much importance to the civilisation of country. 

' After breakfast we took a long ride through the city and its environs. 
Oporto stands on a collection of rocky hills, on the north bank of the 
Douro, whose waters actually wash the ancient walls of the city; and as 
there are very few streets on a level aoe its whole circumference, 
nature more than art contrives to keep them tolerably clean. On the 
opposite side, on the summit of a lofty cliff, stand the ruins of the Serra 
Convent, now converted into a very strong fortification ; and below it, to 
the west, is the town of Villa Nova, composed chiefly of the lodges or 
stores where the famed Port wine is kept. This town is joined to Oporto 
by a handsome suspension-bridge passing from beneath one lofty cliff to 
another in the narrowest part of the stream, but in so inconvenient a 

ition that at very high tides it is only to. be approached by boats. 
re this modern innovation, a picturesque pontoon-bridge joined the 
opposite banks, but that used now and then to take a cruise down the 
stream when its waters were swollen by the wintry torrents of the upper 
country. Oporto is full of huge convents with iron-barred windows ; 
churches richly ornamented, though of no regular order of architecture ; 
houses with innumerable balconies, and many stories, long flights of stone 
steps ; streets of interminable length, and lanes dark, narrow, and dirty, 
twisting and turning in every direction, and yet I have seen houses higher, 
- streets dirtier, and lanes quite as repulsive much nearer home. The city 
is almost surrounded with rugged lines of rocks, which form excellent 
natural fortifications; and on the top of them the warlike and eee pat 
inhabitants have thrown up numerous forts, which, if well defend ight 
ve to a very numerous foe. Outside of — — = pe 
uintas, and beyond these again, pine-groves and rocky ground, wi 
blue hills in the didn: Picturing this on to yourself, you may have 
a tolerable idea of what Oporto is like. It is between two and three miles 
from the sea and the village of St. Joao da Foz, towards which a road 
runs along the side of the river, as does another at the top of the cliffs. 
Foz is the bathing-place of Oporto, and has a castle at the very entrance 
of the Douro. Several new roads have lately been formed, radiating in 
various directions from Oporto : one towards Braga, which is completed, 
with the exception of a league; another towards Guimaraens; a third 
towards Valongo and the Wine Country ; and a fourth on the south 
bank towards Lisbon, equalling in every respect the best roads in any 
part of the world. : ; 
“When these roads are completed, I will drive you in my carnage 
Kk 2 
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: aad, 
of opting meat master the country ever possessed (Pombal), was 
beginning to draw the reins of government somewhat wo abe the very 
great anger of the upper classes, who were the first to 
queen, too, it was said, was kept in the most complete ignorance of 
all his proceedings, not a paper or petition could be presented to her 
without his inspection. The public money, it was whispered, was not 
always expended for the public service ; and, at all events, titles and 
honours were sold to the highest bidders, the proceeds of which went into 
the capacious pocket of the minister or his brother. This en 
followed, of course, by a host of admiring subordinates ; and a still larger 
number of envious idlers of all ranks were eager to step into their places, 
not so much for the honour of the employment as to taste of the loaves 
and ge ab saw, but were forbidden to ae = 
The only chance a minister in Portugal has of keeping hi 
is to oandale his countrymenthat he himself and all his weet aa 
starving. Let him do this, and few will be found anxious to take his place. 
Soon after our arrival, we were invited to a ball given by the members 
of the Assemblea, the first Oporto club. It is very similar to the Casino 
of Italy, only all gentlemen may become members without regard to their 
ts of nobility. The ball-room is very handsome, the arrangements 
excellent, and the company unexceptionable in appearance and manner. 
Quadrilles were chiefly danced, the waltz and Polka not being much in 
vogue among the Portuguese ladies. The stewards received their lady 
at the door with all the courtesy of the ancient régime, conducting 
to seats and providing them carefully with partners throughout the 
evening. We came away much pleased, and certainly from what we 
Giaeaect-beeandk; we'shothl sict laid seppecet whit & mine wes about 
to explode beneath our feet. We drove to the house in an ox-carriage, 
and as we drew up at the door we were reveived by a military guard, and 
@ servant in a large cocked-hat and gorgeous livery, whom at first we 
mistook for a general of brigade at least. The small square in front of : 
the building was filled with coaches and omnibuses, the oxen of which, 
after having drawn them thither, were lying peacefully on the ground 
among their drivers, forming a scene truly Arcadian, lighted up by the 


su of torches. 
few nights afterwards, we went in the same primitive con ce to 
the theatre, where we heard an Italian opera very well It is 
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with very comfortable boxes, and the pit is filled with 
a nett pe ewe the envy of London play-goers. price of 
a box for a night seldom exceeds fifteen shillings, and the stalls half-a- 
crown ; at gt faba p 


The market of O is well furnished with fish, flesh, fowl, fruit, and 
The it was now the middle of winter, the climate was 


told us that the i oon of which uly every do 
uence in the country belongs, were holding very frequent 
that there were whisperings of discontent, and Pk saan uttered again 
the queen and eH ty He ‘said that he remarked that many of 
old Miguelite families, who had, since the departure of their master, rel 
gant | in the country, were now congregated in Oporto, and that they 
not hesitate to express their sentiments, while the ultra-liberals talked 
boldly of the advantages of ism and freedom. “ Something is 
going g to happen,” he observed, “ but what that something is few mene to 
w. The ote a i clubs I speak of have existed for many 
in Portugal, but, for a long time, their members met in the most ned 
secrecy with dread and trembling. . Before the invasion of pon 
ae the French, the agents of liberty of conscience made man 
g the upper classes, and the system, now prostituted od for elt 
agg widely extended. ‘Till after the overthrow pl Dom 
Gr the Freemasons were exclusively of one class—the Liberal, or 
y- Now, however, they began to divide among themselves, 
mar Constitutionalists formed their clubs, the Republicans theirs, all calling 
themselves smearing: hating each other most cordially, and employing 
themselves in mining and countermining each other's plans. It is in con- 
sequence of this secret. system that aaclanees have been unable to com- 
prehend the politics of Portugal ortugal. The secret springs which move the 
one are yerey hid from their view. Such was the information our 
uent events have proved it correct. 

As a as cm 1846, rumours of conspiracies were afloat, and 
the usual ball, given in the theatre, at the Intrudo, or Carnival, 
was forbi Notwithstanding this, people went about the siseets and 

visits to the houses of their Thiends, in in masks and fantastic costumes. 

e observed numbers of men in carriages, driving towards a deserted 

Quintin in the neighbourhood of Oporto, but whether the were en on 

apprehended in the theatre, or merely formin sae 
o“— ame not tell, till, athe: sfiernon, ont doubt a se 

y e return masks wi most incongruous 

by sing om 8 it not rained, they intended to have appeared 

in the characters from the “ Wandering Jew. %» At night several gentle- 

men went about the streets masked, wrapped in large mysterious cloaks, 
wearing slouched hats, with large placards on their backs, 

words—‘ Andamos a conspirar ; nao digio a polizia.”—“ We are 


going to conspire ; don’t tell the police.” (Many n tenet apsleen in 
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est.) We afterwards heard that some of the leaders of the rebellion 
ure oman Oe . Eugene Sue appears to have many admirers 

During Lent, os a Coragiio de Maria 
had as nominally to pray for the conversion of heretics (impios). 
This society, to which many ladies of high rank belong, was 
established by the Jesuits, who em servants in various families to 
watch their masters—being bribed by the honour of belonging to the 
society. ladies of one of the known republican families, who were 
supposed to be on bad terms with their husbands, received letters, saying 
that the writer knew of their domestic grievances, and that, on condition 
of their divulging their husbands’ plans and opinions, they would always 
find themselves supported in their quarrels. Both answered, that they 
did nothing unknown to their husbands. The badge of the society is a 
small medal, bearing on one side a figure of the Virgin, with the French 
inscription, “ O Marie, sans peché congue, priez pour nous qui avons 
recours & vous ;” on the reverse, the letter “‘M.” with a cross above it and 
two hearts, one of them pierced with a dagger beneath. The suspicious 
discover in the letter M. the initial for Dom Miguel! and in the whole 
society a very Miguelite tendency. At the meeting referred to, a sermon 
was to be preached in the Congregados church, when some youths who 
had been studying the “Juif Errant,” and imagined that the preacher 
was a Jesuit, began hissing and making a noise to prevent his bein 
heard; he then quietly made the remark, ‘“ That all who were not 
Catholics had better leave the church.” And then arose a murmur, 
“ We are all good Catholics—what does he mean?” The disturbance 
increased. Priests and ladies fled in terror, or took refuge at the altar; 
the mob outside kept adding to the confusion, and telling the fair fidalgas, 
though it was their good fortune to escape unhurt this time, they would 
do well for the future to avoid such meetings. The arrival of the police 
happily dispersed the mob before any harm was done. At this period it 
must be understood the Setembrista, or Republican party—Young Por- 
tugal—hated most cordially the Miguelite, or Jesuit party, with whom 
they afterwards coalesced to oppose the Cartista, or Queen's party. 

N otwithstanding murmurs and rumours of conspiracies, the outer world 
wagged on right merrily. On the Ist of April all sorts of tricks were 
played off by our different friends on each other, with far more spirit and 

umour than is donein England. The next night we went to the Opera. 
It was the last night of-the season and of the appearance of a favourite 
prima donna, Rocca, in the opera of “ Ernani,” and a great many 
wreaths of beautiful flowers, and white doves, were sent on the stage, in 
compliment to the songstress. One of the doves pitched on a lady’s cap, 
80 its feet were entangled in the lace, ok spreading its win 
away it flew with cap and wig, amid the uproarious merriment of the 
audience. It alighted on a tree in the side-scenes, where it was captured ° 
by Ernani, who, stalking majestically up, presented it, with suppressed 
laughter, to Rocca. She was afterwards followed home by a number of 
the audience, who gave her “ Vivas,” and, not content with paying her 
pris compliment, made her husband get up from his bed to receive them 


_ On the Thursday in Holy Week, an acquaintance kindly offered to 
cicerone us on a visit to the churches. The first we entered was crowded 
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‘people, but very few of the upper classes. Above the high altar was 
pyramid of candles, beginning with eighteen and ending with four, with 
behind them. Immediately above the altar there were festoons 
f blue and white silk round the top of the wall. In the chancel were 
two small altars, with lights and flowers; and outside, two others with 
cups. The canopy which is used when the Host goes out, is 
in the chancel, on the right hand as you face the altar, leani 
inst the wall. In the church of San Francisco, our friend had 
for us in the little gallery, which runs through the wall all round 
urch, from whence a view of the whole interior is obtained. We 
the north side, just above the platform, where the ceremony of 
pés (the feet washing) was taking place. Three priests, in 
robes, were seated close to the chancel, on the south side. 
Thirteen men, dressed in loose brown gowns, sat on the bench on the 
» and some of the brotherhood of San Francisco, similarly dressed, 
stood opposite tothem. Four of the brotherhood had taken off the short 
cloaks which they wear over their gowns, and were engaged in i 
the feet of the men. These are'not chosen from among the p 
in the streets, but are generally respectable men, who are. in 
want of assistance from illness, old age, or from having no friends. 
Great interest is made to be included in the number, as each receives 
about two new crowns—five shillings—and the towel used to dry his 
feet ; and we were told that the number had been increased to thirteen, as 
a favour to some poor man, one beyond the number of the disciples. 
The brethren of San Francisco are not priests. Any person may belong 
to the order; and they assist each other in distress, attend the funerals of 
those of their members who die, and perform all Christian offices. One 
of the four had a towel tied round his waist, trimmed with lace; another 
carried a large silver basin ; the third a silver jug, from which he poured 
water over the beggars’ feet; and the fourth oe a towel, rolled up, 
op a small salver, with a bunch of flowers in it, and a little paper packet, 
containing money. The first washed the foot, dried it, ki and gave 
the towel, the flowers, and the money, to the beggar, who likewise kissed 
each thing as it was given to him. The ceremony began with the man 
furthest from the altar, while during the whole time there was chanting 
in the choir, and when the washing was over, the four put on their 
cloaks, the towel being taken from the aged man who had washed the 
feet—a privileged office—and all the brotherhood sat down, some at the 
feet of the beggars, and others on stools brought to them. The three 
priests then went to an altar on the south side, and one of the assistants 
taking a book from it, gave it to the chief, who read a chapter, in which 
the Last Supper is described, but so low and fast that it was impossible ‘to 
hear a te During the time he read, two choir boys stood by the 
altar, holding large candles, which they returned to their places when he 
had concluded. The three priests then went back to their seats, and a 
man, called the master of the ceremonies, wearing a short white i 
in the preacher, who also wore a lace surplice, and conducted him to 
the pulpit. The text was given in Latin and Portuguese, from St. 
John’s 1, and the sermon was, I understood, very plain and simple, 
t any pretension to eloquence. It lasted twenty minutes. On 
quitting the church, we passed the Franciscan brethren leading out the 
all of whom were sickly, infirni old men, well worthy of charity. 
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The prayers and lessons are said in Latin ; but those of the congregation 
who can read, have Portuguese translations of both ; the rest must pray 
as they best can. 

On Good Friday we went to a house in the Rua das Flores, to witness the 
proceesion of the Lnterro (the burial). Everybody was dressed in black, 
many ladies wearing veils. The streets for some time before were crowded, 
the gentlemen mostly amusing themselves till the ceremony began by 
walking up and down the streets, looking at the ladies in the windows, 
At last, four soldiers appeared, to clear the way, and then came a man 
dressed in white, with a crown of thorns, carrying a black cross on 
which was hung a white strip of silver ribbon ; next a child, intended to 
represent an , dressed in a satin helmet with large ostrich feathers, 
a satin dress ending in points, turned up and stiffened, red feather wings, 
white boots, and rings, bracelets and other ornaments, the little wretch 
waddling from side to side with his unaccustomed habiliments, while he 
attempted to point his toes according to the lessons he had received from 
his ghostly preceptors. He carried a cup on a salver ; the next bore a reed, 
and then came two holding aloft a small banner, on which was painted the 
head of Christ crowned with thorns; then came others, each carrying some 
emblem of the Crucifixion. One bearing a rope on a salver, another 
the dice with which the soldiers cast lots; the dice-box ; four nails; 
a hammer—all the children being dressed as the first. On either side 
of them walked members of the different brotherhoods. After the 
angels, came a priest and some men belonging to the choir, preced- — 
ing a full-sized figure of Christ as just taken from the cross. It was in 
a@ glass coffin, and over it was borne a silk canopy. Those who carried 
both the coffin and the canopy were habited in white, with crowns of 
thorns on their heads. The priest stopped occasionally and chanted for 
a few minutes, and everybody knelt down while the figure was near. 
Immediately behind followed two men in Eastern dresses, who were said 
to represent the prophets of old who came forth from their tombs. At a 
little distance came a young man wearing a helmet and habited in a 
Roman soldier's dress, carrying a sun. He was entirely covered with a 
black veil to represent the sun darkened. Then came a girl clothed in 
blue, carrying a moon, and also covered with a black veil. Next, another 
boy dressed in black, and carrying a globe, also veiled, to represent dark- 
ness over the whole earth. Preceded by another priest, came a full- 
sized figure of the Virgin, dressed in satin with a crown on her head, 
and standing on @ bed of flowers, before whom every knee was bent. 
Two more prophets followed, who were perhaps intended for the evangelists. 
Some priests and the brotherhood of San Francisco closed the religious 
part of the procession, with several regiments, all bare-headed, their bands 
playing funeral marches, the rear brought up by a crowd of ragga- 
mufhins. 

Reports of very serious disturbances at Braga reached us about this 
time, and it was evident, from the grave faces of the chief authorities, that 
they were much alarmed for the result. Men, dressed as women, were 
going about the country armed with huge clubs, attacking all opposed to 
them in politics. A variety of new taxes were said to be the cause of the 
dissatisfaction, and among others the coroner's fee on every person who 
died. A woman at Braga was the first to refuse to pay it, and, heading 
a mob, she drove him from the city. Her name was Maria, and from 
living near a fountain she was called Maria da Fonte. In consequence 
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of this some of the Republicans called themselves the soldiers of Maria da 
As we rode into the country we met wild-looking fellows with 
arms in their hands. The municipal were sent into the provinces 
to preserve quiet, their place in Oporto being supplied by a number of men 
from the country. They were ordered to assemble every morning 
in the Cordoaria for review, or rather to be drilled by the officers of one 
of the regular regiments, upon which, suspecting that they would in the 
sequel be formally enlisted, they said that having work to attend to in 
the fields they could not spare so much time, and shouldering their arms 
marched away, leaving‘the officers staring after them in vain. In 
: a Fae through the streets the next day, we met people looking curious 
and excited, and hurrying towards the Clerigos. Directly afterwards we 
encountered about a hundred soldiers marching in the same direction. 
The soldiers were halted, and ordered to load, when the mob dispersed as 
fast as they could. This was the first collision between the military and 
the people. It wasabadomen. About eighty armed countrymen assem- 
bled in the outskirts of the city, and telling the people that all would be 
compelled to serve as soldiers, induced others to join them till a very for- 
midable force was collected, the troops were then sent to disperse them. 
The paisanos fired eight rounds, all the ammunition they possessed, while 
the military fired chiefly over their heads. An officer and two soldiers 
were badly wounded, and one countryman was killed. A party of work- 
men procured ladders and climbed up to the bell of a small church in the 
outskirts of the city, which they sounded to draw off the soldiers from other 
parts. Cannon were planted in the streets to defend the barracks ; 
soldiers were marching here and there, and officers were galloping in 
every direction. Affairs had been brought to this crisis by the arrival of 
Silva Cabral, the brother of the obnoxious minister, and a man still more 
detested than he is. As he was riding through the city he was shot at 
from the window of a house, but escaped unhurt, and when the house 
was searched no one was found there. 

The whole country was now in a state of rebellion, and the insurgents 
took possession of Amarante; but in other places whenever they en- 
countered the queen's troops they were defeated. Several prisoners of 
rank were taken, some acknowledged Miguelites, so there is no doubt 
that it was a Miguelite movement in part, though not entirely, as in other 
directions the insurgents professed republican principles. There was also a 
large body of armed men in the neighbourhood of the city, who threatened 
every moment to march on it. Silva Cabral evidently did not like the 
aspect of affairs, particularly when he was told by the president of the 
Camera that if there was the slightest disturbance he would be torn to 

es. During the whole day people were assembling in the Praga 
ova, and the city was kept in a state of ferment. 

Placards were posted on the walls, headed “Viva the Queen and 
Constitution, and down with the ministers and taxes.” They stated that 
their brethren outside wished to enter the city quietly, but that if they 
were opposed they would enter by force. In this state the city continued 
for many days, the country being in a still more disorganised condi- 
tion. A friend told us that the queen and king had been kept in the 
most profound ignorance of the state of affairs, but that at last a loyal 

of this city, an author of high repute, hit upon a method of in- 
aing them. He wrote a succinct account of every thing going forward, 
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and enclosed it in a copy of one of his works, which he desired his publisher 
in Lisbon to present to the king, that he might have his majesty’s opinion 
before another edition ap . The king received the important infor- 
mation, and discovering it to be unhappily correct, the Cabrals were dis- 
missed and the Duke of Palmella sent for to form a new administration. 

The rebels who surrounded Oporto were received with open arms by 
the new authorities, and their leaders were entertained at the table of the 
Visconde de Beire, Civil Governor. They came accoutred in true Gue- 
rilla fashion, with velvet jackets decorated with buttons, high boots, scarfs 
across their shoulders, and long swords by their sides. The newspapers 
called them patriots who had benefited their country. When these 

tlemen appeared in the city, the soldiers were with difficulty prevented 

m taking vengeance on them for the long they had been com- 
pelled to keep, and the long marches during which they had been received 
with abuse, stones and bullets from every pine grove and village through 
which they had passed. Their affection for their general, Visconde de 
Fonte Nova,* and the admirable discipline in which he kept them, re- 
strained them from all violence, notwithstanding the provocation they 
received from wo of the insurgent forces outside, who were constantly 
coming into the city, nominally unarmed, though each had a dagger 
concealed beneath his dress. 

The loyal officers of the queen were dismissed and their posts filled by 
the enemies of the charter. This gave great satisfaction to the liberal 
party, and affairs went on quietly for some time. 

On the 16th of June, the steamer of war, which we had been anxiously 
expecting, came in. She was the Rattler, Captain Smith, who, with his 
gentlemanly, agreeable officers, added much to the society of the place. 

The country now appeared to be getting more quiet ; but our friend 
assured us from all he wer that such was far from being the case, and 
that the slightest spark would again light up the flame of civil war. The 
Rattler was succeeded by the Cyclops, but she did not stay long, as the 
British Consul we understood considered her presence not necessary, from 
the apparently tranquil state of the country. 

At length, the queen discovered that the Republicans were plotting to 
elect none but those of their own principles as members of the Cortes. 
She well knew the character of the people, and that should they succeed, she 
would very soon be deprived both of her crown and her life. She took 
therefore a bold step, the only one left open for her. She suddenly dis- 
missed her ministers, and assembled round her the staunch supporters cf 
her father and herself, with Saldanha as her minister, and the Duke of 
Terceira as her general. This change, however, was far from satisfactory 
to the liberal party, who were persuaded that Palmella was one of those 
ministers ready to give every man every thing. 

On the 8th of October, the news of the change of ministry reached 
Oporto by telegraph, to the great indignation of the Republican party, 
and when, on the following day, the Duke of Terceira arrived in the 
Mindello steamer, he found the troops shut up in their barracks, while the 
city was in the possession of the self-appointed Junta. The veteran 





* General Bento da Franca, Visconde de Fonte Nova, honourably distinguished 
himself in all the actions in which the Lusitanian Legion was engaged during the 
Peninsular war. He commenced his military career under the auspices of Sif 
Benjamin D'Urban, who, as well as all the other British officers of that corps, 
spoke highly of him both as a soldier and a gentleman. 
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duke, with some of the queen’s adherents, who had assembled to meet 
him, were seized by the mob, who, treating them with every insult, con- 
ducted them to Foz Castle, where they passed many months of imprison- 
ment. Those who escaped remained concealed in the houses of private 
friends. His servant was murdered, and his body was washed on shore a 
few days afterwards under the castle walls where his master was confined. 
Das Antas, who had hitherto been considered loyal to the queen, appeared 
at the head of the rebel forces. The Junta immediately set to work to 
ify the city under the direction of Sa da Bandeira, who was once a great 
friend of Terceira’s, and was created a viscount by the queen. The only 
allowed to be circulated in the city, the “ Estrella do Norte,” gave 
P fourishing account of his entry, “‘ accompanied by a crowd of horsemen 
who had gone a long way to meet him. The shouts of the populace and 
the innumerable rockets were most extatic.” The same paper then ob- 
serves, “‘ The cabinet has declared war against the nation! and has 
inted as commandant of its Janissaries, D. Fernando, the queen’s 
-eonsort! the foreigner who owes to us the title of king, to which neither 
birth nor great actions entitle him. He comes to trample under his 
horse’s feet that people who groan day and night with fatigue to furnish 
the pomp in which he lives! To bathe his maiden sword in the blood of 
those who have already shed so much in support of his son’s throne— 
horrible and incredible ingratitude !!!* * * * Countrymen, by an infernal 
plot they would deprive us of our religion, liberty, property, and even 
national independence!! By entrusting the education of the princes to a 
Protestant, the hypocrite Dietz!! depriving us of the right of election— 
betraying us into the clutches of those insatiable thieves, the Cabrals, and 
finally, giving the command of the army to a foreigner!! an instrument 
to the ambition of foreign cabinets! &c.—To arms! To arms!” 
The Junta had the greatest difficulty in keeping the regular troops on 
their side—as soon as they heard where any of the queen’s generals were 
to be found, numbers went over to them. ‘The officers were, however, not 
so fortunate, and the prisons were soon crowded with them and other 
ted persons. Many of the prisoners were treated with great cruelty, 
and some soldiers caught in an attempt to desert were flogged to death. One 
evening, as an old English resident here, Mr. Noble, was returning from 
the house of a friend to his own home at Foz, he heard footste hind 
him. On turning round to see who was following, he received a cut on 
the head from a sword which reached the skull without wounding it. On 
this he cried out that he was an Englishman, and raised his arm to defend 
himself, but was again severely wounded on the arm, shoulder, and hand. 
An officer on horseback, with a man on foot, at that moment passing, he 
called for assistance—his intended assassin escaped, and the officer took 
no further notice, and, weak as he was from loss of blood, he was allowed 
to home alone. 

e were much amused at seeing the new recruits of the Republican 
army at drill. They were d in coarse brown cloth jackets and 
trousers, generally very ragged, and some were in their shirt sleeves ; 
some wore shoes of leather, others of wood, without a stocking among 
them; but most were barefoot, or had hay-bands round their feet. 
Some had broad-brimmed black hats, others handkerchiefs on their heads; 
some cross-belts of yellow leather, others of straw, and few knew how 

even to hold their muskets, much less to fire them. The costume most 
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t among their officers was a white felt hat and sheepskin jacket. 
of the men had canvass wallets hung at their backs like gaberiansies, 
9 oe areal rer nie amet aaa 
however, did not render their appearance less m 
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was the unfortunate duke confided. We are told, that 

e castle of Vianna was attacked by the mob, the commandant, a 

’s én, was immediately killed, and that they were about to 

— the rest of the soldiers, when, a priest vashed among the infu- 

le with a crucifix raised in his hand, and conjured them, in the 

name moar to preserve the rest, upon which there was instant silence, 

iied auende of the rebels were stayed, and all taking off their hats 

ielt ose and the vanquished soldiers were disarmed, and looked up 
quietly without another life being lost. 

The Nacional and the Estrella do Norte speak of those who adhere to 
the queen as rebels, whom it is the duty of all patriots to destroy. On 
the bth of November, the Gladiator, a fine steamer, arrived to protect 
the British interests. It might have proved like locking the-stable-door 
when the steed is stolen, for the most critical time it seemed had 

A young Portuguese, whom we had seen walking with his pretty little 
wife, was seized and imprisoned. He held some office during the Cabral _ 
administration, but since his dismissal had remained quietly at Foz. A 
relation of his, an officer at the castle, was in the constant habit of spend- 
ing the evening with him, and one evening as he was coming away, he 
told him that he had better leave the country for a time; he said that he 
could not afford it, nor did he consider himself in any danger. Ongoing 
down stairs he found Moraes, commonly called Rato Seco, a guerilla chief, 
at the door with a guard, who carried off to prison. We heard that 
Dom Miguel had been proclaimed in many places throughout the country. 

We were much amused one day by seeing parties of armed men going 
about the town of Foz collecting ll the ladders they could find, as the 

vernor of the castle had taken tt into his head that, in case of an attack, 
they might be used in scaling the walls. The work continued all day, and 
particularly the houses of the constitutional families were searched under 
the same pretext, while numbers of old women were running after the 
military, complaining bitterly of the abstraction of their property. 

All sorts of mistakes were constantly occurring from the ignorance of 
the raw recruits. One day a Patulea trumpeter, stationed at a post near 
the Rua Nova, where all the merchants’ counting-houses are situated, 
sounded an alarm. At the sound, all the brave army rushed up the street, 
their wooden shoes clattering along the pavement, and the shopkeepers 
shut their doors with loud bangs, which sounded like the roll of mus- 
ketry, and the merchants hurried off to the F House, fully believing 
that the city was being stormed; by whom they did not stop to consider, 
people seldom do on such occasions. The Baron de Cazal, the queen's 
general, was a few | from Dpcteaeiilied <acndiinahin tices A 
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discover who were loyalists inside, as they would police 
their friends; fortunately, however, if inal was case, the stratagem 
failed. ‘Till we knew the truth we were somewhat alarmed, for al 
I fully believe the British would have been respected by the officers, 
it is impossible to curb the evil passions of men at such a moment. The 
only precaution the English took was to hang a Union Jack from their 
indows, and write “ English p ” on their doors. What might have 
without a few ships of war in the Douro I know not, but at 
all events, a wholesome respect for the British name is very necessary, for 
British interests. 

Towards the end of December we heard that Cazal had attacked and 
defeated the Miguelites at Braga, and had taken possession of the city, that 
a great number had been killed on both sides. It was on this occasion that 
areport.was spread that the Baron Cazal had allowed his troops to ill-treat 
and plunder the inhabitants, which was unfortunately believed, and did 
much injury to the queen’s cause in England, whereas nothing of the sort 

ed, and he did his best to put a stop to the fratricidal contest as 
soon as the place was secured. We heard that at the battle of Torres 
Vedras, the queen’s troops fought very well, as did the rebels, and that 
five hundred of the first, and double that number of the last, were killed. 
Allthe regulars among the insurgents either returned to their allegiance, 
or remained neutral till the engagement was ended. 

For some days the dispersed Pautlea from the south were dropping in 
in small parties, mostly in rags, bare-footed and disarmed, having suffered 
much from the bad weather during their retreat from Torres Vedras, and Das 
Antas himself arrived with a small number of regular troops. He issued 
a proclamation at Coimbra, saying that although the Patulea “had 
achieved a glorious victory at Torres Vedras, the elements had so con- 

i inst them, that their army did look very much, he confessed, as 
if it had been defeated.” At this crisis three members of the Junta 
wished to call in the Miguelites to join them, but Sa Bandeira, and Jus- 
tino Ferreira Pinto Basto opposed the measure. 

At a party the other day we were introduced to the French Consul, le 
Comte de Nujac, a very talented, agreeable man. He has travelled a 

t deal in a diplomatic capacity. He took the cordon of the legion of 

ur to the sultan, was some time an attaché to the embassy in London 
under M. Guizot, and was present at the marriage of the Duc de Mon- 
pensier and the Spanish Infanta. Such is the proper description of person 
to be employed at a critical juncture like the present, and the French 
did wisely in sending him here. 

The junta, to exhibit their love of liberal institutions, have appropriated 
fifteen thousand pounds, the property of the private bank of Oporto. I 


wonder who will it? 

Above a ras Patules troops deserting one night, one unfortunate 
alprés was retaken and flogged till he died, which cruel punishment was 
witnessed by an acquaintance of ours. Yet these are the men who com- 
plain of the cruelties practised upon the queen’s friends. A lady told us 
of the eaeny escape of a young acquaintance of hers. He com- 
manded a small body of men in the neighbourhood men yt 
disturbances there last May. He was sent to disperse a body of 

indred Patulea, when most of his men, turning back without his per- 
ceiving it, he advanced alone and received the fire of the whole party. 
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among their officers was a white felt hat and sheepskin jacket. 

oat of the men hed canvass wallets hung at their backs like gaberiunsiee 
and, as the morning was cold, many appeared on parade wrapped in 
blankets, which, however, did not render their appearance less martial 
that of their less chilly brethren in arms. On one occasion, a half- 


harangue im praise of Dom Miguel, shaking his crutch with great em- 


when the castle of Vianna was attacked by the mob, the commandant, a 
een’s officer, was immediately killed, and that they were about to 
ter the rest of the soldiers, when a priest rushed among the infu- 
riated le with a crucifix raised in his hand, and conjured them, in the 
name of Christ, to preserve the rest, upon which there was instant silence, 
the uplifted swords of the rebels were stayed, and all taking off their hats 
knelt down, and the vanquished soldiers were disarmed, and looked up 
quietly without another life being lost. 

The Nacional and the Estrella do Norte speak of those who adhere to 
the queen as rebels, whom it is the duty of all patriots to destroy. On 
the 9th of November, the Gladiator, a fine steamer, arrived to protect 
the British interests. It might have proved like locking the-stable-door 
when the steed is stolen, for the most critical time it seemed had passed. 

A young Portuguese, whom we had seen ing with his pretty littl 
wife, was seized and imprisoned. He held some office during the Cabral . 
administration, but since his dismissal had remained quietly at Foz. A 
relation of his, an officer at the castle, was in the constant habit of spend- 
ing the evening with him, and one evening as he was coming away, he 
told him that he had better leave the country for a time; he said that he 
could not afford it, nor did he consider himself in any danger. On going 
down stairs he found Moraes, commonly called Rato Seco, a guerilla chief, 
at the door with a guard, who carried him off to prison. We heard that 
Dom Miguel had been proclaimed in many places throughout the country. 

We were much amused one day by seeing parties of armed men going 
about the town of Foz collecting all the ladders they could find, as the 

vernor of the castle had taken it into his head that, in case of an attack, 
they might be used in scaling the walls. The work continued all day, and 
particularly the houses of the constitutional families were searched under 
the same pretext, while numbers of old women were running after the 
military, complairing bitterly of the abstraction of their property. 

All sorts of mistakes were constantly occurring from the ignorance of 
the raw recruits. One day a Patulea trumpeter, stationed at a post near 
the Rua Nova, where ail the merchants’ counting-houses are situated, 
sounded an alarm. At the sound, all the brave army rushed up the street, 
their wooden shoes clattering along the pavement, and the shopkeepers 
shut their doors with loud bangs, which sounded like the roll of mus- 
ketry, and the merchants hurried off to the F House, fully believing 
that the city was being stormed; by whom they did not stop to consider, 
people seldom do on such occasions. The Baron de Cazal, the queen’s 
general, was a few |} from Oporto with a considerable force. A 
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who were loyalists inside, as they would rise to assist 
ir friends; fortunately, however, if such was the case, the stratagem 
Till we knew the truth we were somewhat alarmed, for although 
believe the British would have been respected by the officers, 
is impossible to curb the evil passions of men at such a moment. The 

precaution the English took was to hang a Union Jack from their 
windows, and write “ English p ” on their doors. What might have 
without a few ships of war in the Douro I know not, but at 
all events, a wholesome respect for the British name is very necessary, for 
British interests. 

Towards the end of December we heard that Cazal had attacked and 
defeated the Miguelites at Braga, and had taken possession of the city, that 
a great number had been killed on both sides. It was on this occasion that 
areport.was spread that the Baron Cazal had allowed his troops to ill-treat 
and der the inhabitants, which was unfortunately believed, and did 

injury to the queen’s cause in England, whereas nothing of the sort 

ed, and he did his best to put a stop to the fratricidal contest as 
soon as the place was secured. We heard that at the battle of Torres 
Vedras, the queen’s troops fought very well, as did the rebels, and that 
five hundred of the first, and double thet number of the last, were killed. 
Allthe regulars among the insurgents either returned to their allegiance, 
or remained neutral till the engagement was ended. 

For some days the dispersed Pautlea from the south were dropping in 
in small parties, mostly in rags, bare-footed and disarmed, having suffered 
much from the bad weather during their retreat from Torres Vedras, and Das 
Antas himself arrived with a small number of regular troops. He issued 
ee at Coimbra, saying that although the Patulea “had 

ieved a glorious victory at Torres Vedras, the elements had so con- 
ower inst them, that their army did look very much, he confessed, as 
if it had been defeated.” At this crisis three members of the Junta 
wished to call in the Miguelites to join them, but Sa Bandeira, and Jus- 
tino Ferreira Pinto Basto opposed the measure. 

At a party the other day we were introduced to the French Consul, le 
Comte de Nujac, a very talented, agreeable man. He has travelled a 
Eo deal in a diplomatic capacity. He took the cordon of the legion of 

ur to the sultan, was some time an attaché to the embassy in London 
under M. Guizot, and was present at the marriage of the Duc de Mon- 
pensier and the Spanish Infanta. Such is the proper description of person 
to be employed at @ critical juncture like the present, and the French 
did wisely in sending him here. 

The junta, to exhibit their love of liberal institutions, have appropriated 
fifteen thousand pounds, the property of the private bank of Oporto. I 
wonder who will it? 

Above a Plated! atulea troops deserting one night, one unfortunate 
alprés was retaken and flogged till he died, which cruel punishment was 
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witnessed by an acquaintance of ours. Yet these are the men who com- 
plain of the cruelties practised upon the queen’s friends. A lady told us 
of the extraordinary escape of a young acquaintance of hers. com- 
manded a small body of men in the neighbourhood of Coimbra during the 

there last May. He was sent to disperse a body of three 
hundred Patulea, when most of his men, turning back without his per- 
eelving it, he advanced alone and received the fire of the . 


whole party. 
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Thinking he was dead, some of the rebels carried him wrapped in blankets 
to the governor, the old Conde de Terrena, jeeringly telling the condessa 
to cure him if she could. In the mangled and horribly disfigured form 
before her she did not recognise an acquaintance, but lke a good Sama- 
ritan she had him taken to her own chamber, and immediately sent for 
r is wounds, but always tended him herself and gave 
him. his food and medicine. When the people discovered that he was not 
dead, they surrounded the house day after day threatening to break in 
and kill him, but the kind old countess went out to them and entreated 
them to leave the youth to his fate, for he was still more dead than alive, 
and would soon be beyond their anger. They then went away, but she 
mistrusting them kept the key of his room herself and one no 
one to go in without her. The precaution was not unnecessary, for one 
day a man came and asked to see the invalid, catia thabke 0.0 
intimate friend of his, but as he refused to give his name the lady declined 
admitting him. She however described him to the young din, who 
said he did not wish to see him, nor could he tell who he was. Finding 
that the countess wus determined not to admit him, the man drawing a 
from his bosom, exclaimed, 
- “You have done wisely, senhora ; for had I found the youth I would 
have plunged this dagger in his bosom, but it matters not, another oppor- 
tunity may ere long occur.” 

Saying this, he rushed from the house. The young officer recovered, 
and is not much eos though one leg is completely crippled. 

On the 16th of February, the Duke of Terceira and all the officers of 
rank were removed from the Castle of Foz to the felon’s goal in the city, 
and the castle was garrisoned by a corps termed “ estudantes,” students, 
consisting of about ninety young men who have been expelled from 
Coimbra for riotous conduct during the last year or two. Young gentle- 
men, of course, with the most liberal sentiments and extended views, 
Most of them were shirtless and stockingless. 

On the 18th, the Oporto, a steamer hired by the queen to convey 
troops to Vianna, appeared off the bar, as it was supposed, to enforce the 
blockade, but when the castle were fired at her, she hoisted a flag 
of truce, and stood towards ri mouth of the river. : Notice of her 

pearance had been given in city, and numbers o le on foot 
a horseback went an to see her es For she aes colours 
flying, as if from victory, and, as she peared up the river, the other rebel 
steamers gave‘ vivas.” She had on a number of loyalist officers, 
who were thus treacherously made prisoners ; her commander, Filgueira, 
having been bribed by the junta’s agents. A few days afterwards, 
another rebel steamer, the Duque do Porto, on going out to tow in a large 
sugar ship from the Brazils, of which the junta made a prize, struck the 
— ad was afterwards totally lost, and seventeen of her crew were 

wn 
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to es os we ragged lads; one ing 
Riego’s march on a little flute, pee drumming, while a shoe 
neanced the arrival of the party by a flourish on @ cracked trumpet. 
Some of the soldiers wore high-peaked straw-hats, others low-crowned, 
broad-brimmed felt ones, 0 none at all; shoes and stockings 
were scarce among them, and all were ragged and weary. They mostly 
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to Francoso, a notoriously lawless district, and frightened the Foz 
people into supplying them with food, by telling them they think no 
more of killing a man who offends them, of wringing the neck, of a 
chicken, but they did not commit any violence. 

While Saldanha was at Oliveira d’Azemais, we saw the rebel army 
march out of the city, as was said, to attack him; but, in reality, merely 
to exercise ase men. a “7 at the utmost, six deat consist- 
ing of nati guards, police, ents, Francosos, municipal guards, &c. 
The national guards of police were respectably dressed. pte nominal 
uniform is brown, with a red cord on the collar and cuffs, down the 
trousers, and round the cap, but few wore it. They probably considered 
it wiser to have no distinguishing costume, in case of wishing to run 
away, for they are all merchants and shopkeepers. A few officers, too 
fat to walk, were on horseback. ‘The artizans, such as smiths, tailors, 
shoemakers, &c., form another batallion. One regiment wore white © 
trousers and cross-belts, another black trousers and white cross-belts, so 
that they looked tolerably uniform at a distance. The Miguelite General 
Povoas, Sa Bandeira, and the republican Antas, with other generals, 
rode together, the last-named a little apart, bowing in all directions, like 
@ sovereign anxious to gain popularity. There were no vivas, nor other 
manifestations of feeling of any sort. Three men were flogged publicly 
in the city on the previous day, and two at Villa Nova, for attempting, 
it was said, to induce the troops to return to their allegiance. Two of 
them died during the night. Although there were wars, and rumours of 
wars, there was a great deal of sated intercourse among the foreigners, 
and we enjoyed a very pleasant ball given by the officers of the Poly- 
phemus, on board their ship, and another one was afterwards given by 
the officers of the Gladiator. 

On the 27th of March, we witnessed the embarkation of the expedition 
to the Algarve, under Sa Bandeira. The men were accompanied to the 
river’s side by their wives and daughters weeping bitterly, some of them 
surrounding the general, accusing him of an intention to destroy them in 
some strange land across the sea, and asking who was to feed them when 
their protectors were gone. He pacified them by giving orders that all 
should receive rations while the troops were away. One poor woman 
threw herself into the river when her husband embarked, and was nearly 
drowned. A Portuguese lady, however, told us that she suspected the 
soldiers’ wives showed more grief than they really felt, as it is a common 
practice with the fishermen when they return home to inquire if their wives - 
screamed much when they went away, and, if the neighbours say no, that 
they grow jealous and beat them. ‘The fish-wives — at times ex- 
hibit very strong marks of affection for their lords. is expedition 
formed the nucleus of the insurgent army in the south, which soon after- 
wards had a very severe action with the Conde Vinhaes, in which many 
of the poor fellows were killed. We had a Portuguese blockading squa- 
dron off the bar for some months, but, notwithstanding, vessels got in and 
out without much difficulty, though occasionally fred at. One evening 
one of the squadron, a fine corvette, signalised that she would join the 
junta, and directly crossed the bar under a salute from the castle and 
neighbouring batteries, while the road along the river was alive with 

le on horseback and foot, appearing to ie wild with delight at the 
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of a termination to the blockade. The crew had risen on the 

and confined all but one or two who had been seduced from their 
: (ee CAN PU 
not to believe), and that England had commenced her threat- 
interference, the junta still held out and declared that they feared 
no force the minister of .the could send against them, and even 
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Colonel Wylde’s ions had no effect ; in fact, they have been such 
unscrupulous ight and left, and are so completely at the mercy 


of the populace, that they dared not give up the contest without first 
pr tars their own personal safety. The “| of Oporto every day 
becoming in a more disorganised condition, and threatened on one side 
Saldanha’s army, on the other by the Spaniards, and seaward by the 
ee was no longer (should the junta prove obstinate) a safe residence 
for ladies. 


On the 29th of May a considerable body of well-appointed troops, 
under the command of Das Antas, embarked on Renta dhe junta vessels, 
with the professed object of making an attack on Lisbon. No sooner did 
the rebel expedition get outside than they were surrounded by the British 

n, and sent off to Lisbon, doubtless to the very great satisfaction 
of Das Antas, who thus easily got out of the scrape, to reserve himself 
for a future opportunity to carry out his projects. The interference of 
England was a blow to the rebellion from which it could not recover. 
Although the cry of “ Morram as Inglezes” has been occasionally heard, 
none of the few English who remained have been in the slightest degree 
annoyed, and the streets were placarded with an address calling upon the 
Portuenses to abstain from injuring those English who have trusted to 
their friendship. Day after day the rebels held out against the queen, 
and Passos, haranguing the populace in the Rua Nova, reminded them 
how Dom Pedro, with less than 7000 men, defended Oporto against 
60,000, while they, having better fortifications, might hope to withstand 
any army that might come against them. 

All lovers of peace were beginning to hope that affairs would be 
arranged without further bloodshed, when, on the 2nd of July, Saldanha, 
being close to the city on one side and the Spaniards on the other, 
we were startled by hearing the people crying out that the city was at- 
tacked ; the alarm-bells ringing cia the i calling to arms, cannon 
thundering along the streets, and regiments of the Patulea hurrying in 
fighting order to the lines. Saldanha it appeared had thrown out some 
skirmi who had driven in the pickets at Villa Nova. Before twelve 
o'clock a captain and some men were killed, and a number of wounded 
were tin. In the centre of the city several regiments with artil- 
lery were drawn up as a reserve, while the batteries were crowded with 
spectators. On the southern banks of the river numerous parties were 
popping at each other from among the walls and hedges. One Patulea 

of about fifty men occupied a loop-holed wall near an open space, 
a ruined houses on one side. From the cover of these ruins they 
were firing at some royalist cagadores, who occupied a house and garden- 
wall in front, in which, towards the evening, they also made ieip-hooles 
firing from thence and from the windows very briskly. One man, 
ensconced in a corner, deliberately fired upwards of twenty shots. They 
all the time were at intervals visited by shot and shell from the Serra 
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and Gaia batteries, which, with the assistance of the musketry, consider- 
ably dilapidated the house. Further to the east were two parties firing 
at each other across a garden filled with beautiful carnations, and shrubs, 
and flowers of every hue, and near St. Christoviic, among the hedges and 
trees, were smaller parties busily engaged. Sometimes one man would 
wait his opportunity under cover, fire, and then sail across an open space: 
to:take up a fresh position, while numbers of Saldanha’s men and other 
spectators were lounging about out of gun-shot, and every garret-window 
in. Oporto was occupied by a telescope. Saldanha gained his point, 
which was to drive in the Patulea picket, and to obtain possession of the 
heights above Villa Nova. 
- On the Sunday following, although negotiations were actually then in 
, there was some heavy firing along the line of batteries to the 
south, but in the evening the townspeople went out to visit the different 
Spanish camps in the neighbourhood, and unarmed Spaniards were seen 
lounging about the city at night ; till musket-shots, followed by a volley, 
were heard, and some heavy guns began to play, and then commenced 
a tremendous uproar, bells ringing, bugles aiies to arms, muske 
popping, big guns thundering, cavalry galloping, women shrieking, and 
eries of “ Fly, fly ; here they come !” 

Of course it was thought that the city was stormed by the Spaniards, 
and several of the poor people in the neighbourhood rushed into the houses 
to beg for shelter. In an hour all was quiet, when it appeared that a 
Patulea sentinel, suddenly waking from a nap, had fired on two butchers 
on their way to the public slaughter-house situated among the rocks to 
the north of the city, mistaking them for Spaniards who had cut him off. 
The cause was ridiculous, but the sound of warfare thus suddenly striking 
the ear in the still hour of night, while the calm pale moon was shining 
on the city, was. highly exciting. 

There is no doubt that the junta were very anxious to get out of the 
affair, but their great difficulty lay in disarming their rabble forces, and 
they feared to become themselves the victims of those they had so long 
misguided for their own selfish ambition. Even while Bernardino was 
conferring with General Concha, a shot from one of the batteries killed a 

ish soldier, and the only excuse Bernardino could offer was that the 
junta could not always control the people. One day, indeed, the Patulea 
manned the Victoria battery on the north of the river, and amused them- 
selves by systematically firing at the queen’s troops, sending boys about 
with a measure to beg for old shot preserved in the neighbouring houses 
since the siege. 

On the 30th, the treaty being arranged, several cartloads of arms were 
collected, and the Spanish army, in long glittering files, encircled the city, 
occupying every vodenhe and battery. At 4 p.m. the main body, about 
3000 strong, marched in by the Lapa Church, its bells ringing joyously 
while they formed in the square of St. Ovidio. What a contrast they 
presented to the Patulea! Every one of them were young and picked 
men, in full uniform, white gloves, trousers, and gaiters, their muskets 
highly polished, their knapsacks of hide with the hair on, cartouche 
boxes white, and their great coats with a a of blue and white 
— The cavalry amounted to 250, and looked pretty well, but the 

illery excited most interest, as each gun, its carriage, and ammunition, 
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was carried on the backs of separate mules of enormous size and strength, 
and attended by fine young men six feet high, in dark blue and crimson 


The commissariat ent contained 1500 beasts, 360 of which 
were loaded with ham and bacon. They brought their flour and made 
their own bread, and many had loaves strapped on to their packs. 
Little did the rebels think whom they talked of resisting. On Sunday 

ing the ish army heard mass in the square of St. Ovidio, where 
an altar was for the purpose, and at the elevation of the Host, 
they all, to the number of 6000, knelt down in the most reverential way. 
They are in a very perfect state of discipline, and if a thief is discovered 
among them, he is immediately shot. Two were thus executed for 
robbery on this Sunday. I observed a party of men drawn up to pre- 
pare for a grand review, to take place in the afternoon. The coat of 
their officers was covered with orders : the men were called over by name, 
and their packs and epaulettes adjusted by the officer, who looked as if 
he was kneading them into shape. They have behaved very well, and 
ingratiated themselves much with the Portuguese. 

On the 7th, Saldanha, at the head of his army, entered the city. The 
streets were strewn with flowers and decorated with flags: troops were 
drawn up on each side, rockets innumerable were let off, ‘“ vivas” were 
given, bells rang, and the bands who a few days before had played the 
song of “ Maria da Fonte,” now played the hymn of their lawful sove- 
reign. First came a squadron of lancers, then Saldanha, Concha, and 
their glittering staffs, followed by 500 well mounted cavalry, and then 
the infantry, a Bor 6500 strong, headed by Cazal and General Misquita, 
while bouquets and flowers were showered on their heads, as they 
marched on their way to hear mass. 

What a contrast does Oporto present to what it did a few days ago! 
The streets are now crowded with carriages, horses, and officers and men, 
in gay uniforms of every hue and shape, civilians bustling about in every 
direction, trade in full activity, the river crowded with shipping, and 

ple, who had not been seen for months, appearing again in public. 
he friends of Cabral are again in power. In fact, the Queen of Portu- 
gal has been placed by her allies exactly in the same position she 
enjoyed before the rebellion. That she and the king will do their utmost 
to merit the assistance afforded them I am fully assured, and entreat my 
countrymen, if they“have a spark of chivalry and generosity in their com- 
position, not to believe the base falsehoods which have been circulated 
to her disparagement by her enemies. Such was the state of affairs 
when I quitted the lovely and romantic shores of Lusitania, with 
@ sincere affection for her inhabitants, and a deep regret that there is 
so slight a prospect of her enjoying any continuation of peace and 


prosperity. * 


i 








* An account of the great leading causes and events of the late rebellion in 
Portugal, have been omitted in the present paper, as they have already been 
fully described in a previous number of the New Monthly.—Ep. 
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BY THE AUTHOR oF “ CHANTILLY.” 


VII. 
“DIE NARRINN.” 


Ir was fortunate that the waiting-room was entirely deserted save by 
one single drowsy domestic, who scarcely opened his eyes when we en- 
tered, for this circumstance gave the page time to compose himself and 
conceal the agitation under which he laboured. ly had he 
seated himself, and wiped the drops of perspiration from his brow, grasp- 
ing the basket, however, with one raul ag fearing even to deposit it on the 
bench where he was seated, when his majesty entered. It was well for 
the boy that the activity he was in duty bound to display covered in some 
measure his.confusion, for I have since eg that Frederic was a terrible 
reader of countenances, and would have guessed the guilt of the poor 
page upon the testimony of his features i meg if he had but paused to 
examine them, but he was in haste to enter, and seizing the basket from 
the hand of the page, without waiting for the etiquette of introduction, he 
opened the door with his own royal hand and entered. I almost felt as if 
I could have leapt from my confinement, so great was my joy at again 
beholding all these well remembered scenes. We OSM § the Salon de 
Reception. 1t had remained the very same. The bed-chamber, too, with 
its blue damask hangings and white fringes—the toilet all of rich lace 
and bugle trimmings, which I used to gaze at through the open door, 
while my beloved mistress was undergoing the various mysteries of comb 
and powder-puff at the hand of her maid—it was unaltered. The aspect of all 
these things so excited me, that when we arrived at the door of the boudoir, 
I felt that my delight could scarcely be increased even by the contemplation 
of the heavenly countenance I had so longed to see. The door opened, and 
once more I was within the walls of the little boudoir where I had known 
so many happy hours. My first eager glance through the open wickers 
of the basket was in search of the princess. I beheld her at a dis- 
tance, lying at full length on a couch in the angle of the chimney. The 
king had entered without knocking, like one who neither fears repulse 
nor cares to offend, and he paused before he advanced, perhaps with the 
fancy that the princess oan be sleeping. It would, indeed, have ap- 
peared so on first inspection, for she lay quite motionless, but her eyes 
were unclosed, and at the noise of the opening door, she turned them 
in that direction, but did not rise or take any further notice of the 
entrance of his majesty, as if the circumstance had struck upon her out- 
ward sense but conveyed no impression to her brain. The king advanced 
a step or two into the room, a said, in a low voice, 

“ Come, sister, love, rouse yourself. See, I bring news that will give 
you pleasure. Rise, dearest, see what a splendid oo ne thing is 
smiling —and I have brought with me two old friends you will, I think, 
be glad to see.” 

e princess had raised herself slightly at the first sound of her brother's 
voice. She had started to her feet when he had spoken of the joyful news, 
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when he had mentioned the friends she would be glad to see, she had 
from sepa of delight, and rushed towards where 


[: 


the king was standing. She looked over his shoulder, and seeing that he 
al os. turned back, shaking her head, and sank once more, gloomy 
and disconsolate, upon the couch from which she had risen. His majesty 
seemed vexed at the silence for which it was most likely he had not come 
prepared. He coloured slightly, and bit his lips, but sat down beside the 
invalid, who had already relapsed into the train of abstracted thought 
from which she had been aroused for but one single instant. 

“Come, come!” he said, again taking her hand; “this dull moping 
mood must not be suffered to last too long. We must seek some change 
of scene—some diversion in order to dissipate this increasing sadness. 
Rouse yourself, dear Amelia, and come abroad. The air is delicious to- 
day, and the sun is shining so brightly, it warms one to the very soul.” 
He placed the basket upon his knee, and added; “See, I have been 
thinking of you already this morning. Here are some of the choicest 
flowers from the greenhouse you and I used to love when we were chil- 
dren.” ‘He drew nearer to her side. ‘ Do you remember, sister, the day 
our racket broke the painted glass at the ee of the gallery.” 

“T do,” replied the princess, in a deep, hollow voice, and saddenly 
turning her large blue eyes full upon the king ; “and do you remember 
who it was who saved you from our fallen angel ?” 

Frederic started, and a frown gathered on his brow. He bent his gaze 
downwards for a moment, and then renewed the conversation with a pain- 
ful effort. 

“Well, here is a flower that will bring no remembrances at all, dear 
sister. It’s from my new tulip-bed—one of my own rearing—its the finest 
flower in Potsdam. It shall be named after my own Amelia there, Amelia 
Lepida—just exactly what my Amelia was, and will be again, please 
Heaven. Do try, hats love, and conquer this state of apathy for my 
sake—for us all—we all love you. 

He raised her hand to his fips, and kissed the long thin fingers, and I 
verily believe that at that instant his mind was really moved by old asso- 
ciations, for when his glance turned towards the 7 foe over the gate- 
way his eyes filled with tears. The princess still spoke not, and he 
roused himself to the object of his visit, saying, as he presented the 
basket which he had held all the time upon his knees, 

“The two old friends I mentioned to you are here. I know you will 
be glad to see them after so long an absence. Old friends, indeed, for 
they were yours while you were yet almost an infant. They were dis- 
covered but an hour ago, hidden behind the musty volumes of the book- 
case in my father’s study.” 

The rs: fi lips of the princess did almost contract into a smile as she 
gazed towards the basket, but she did not attempt to open it, and I was 
as much disappointed as the king at such cold indifference. But nothing 
could rouse her from the dreary state into which she had fallen. The 
bunch of costly flowers had rolled unheeded to her feet, and she had 
already pluck rg aoa one by one from the precious tulip, the ‘unique 
Amelia Lepida. e interview was growing painful to Frederic. Every 


moment seemed to increase the difficulty of keeping his temper, and he 
evidently deemed it better to put an eat 


to the scene at once. He arose. 
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He must have had great command over his voice, for it did not in the 
least betray the feeling which he experienced. | 

« Farewell, dear sister,” he said ; “I grieve to see that my gifts have 
so little charm. Is there aught on earth | that I could do to give you 
pleasure, to bring you back tous? I should love to see you grace our 
court as in the olden time. Come, now, do tell me, dear sister, is there 

t that I could do to dissipate this melancholy ?” 
. question was an unfortunate one, for it roused the princess from 
her torpor as effectually as if a discharge of cannon had taken 
close to her ear. She started to her feet, and almost wildly seized her 
brother’s arm. It was pity to behold her hobbling pace and shrunken 
limb as she sought to move quickly towards him. 

“ Ask me that no more, Frederic,” she said, in a trembling voice, and 
pressing her fingers upon his arm with a violence that made him 
shrink. ‘‘ Ask me that no more,” she repeated, almost fiercely, “it is a 
bitter mockery of kindness. You know well enough the one thing you 
could do which would restore me to health and happiness. It is but to 
be just—not even generous—not to grant fresh favours, but merely to 
remember what was promised.” 

The king had gradually moved towards the door, his crippled sister 
still leaning on his arm. I observed that he no longer bent towards her, 
but drew himself up with a stern frown upon his brow, and the peculiar 
drawing in of the lips which I remembered boded evil with his father. 
The girl trembled and grew pale as she beheld it, and said, in a meek, 
mild voice, as she hid her face upon his shoulder—for it was evident that 
long sickness and disappointment had deprived her of that power of re- 
sistance which she had formerly possessed—or was it that the tyranny of 
her young brother had already wrought more effectually than that of her 

father in quelling the fierce spirit of the Brandenburgs, which had 
fermented so hotly in her youth ?— 

“ There is one thing you could do for me, Frederic—not much—one 
thing only —it would not give you pain or trouble, and it would restore 
me at once—”’ 

‘“‘Name it, then, in Heaven’s name,” shouted the king in a voice of 

thunder, as he shook the lame girl from his arm. “ Tell it at once, that 
is to say, if the request be not, to your own knowledge, offensive to my 
ear.” ‘ 
No language can describe the look with which these words were 
uttered; a cold, sneering expression, yet full of hate. It fell upon the 
princess, withering and deadly like blight in harvest time, seeming to 
destroy the little courage that remained to her. She gazed for an instant 
close into her brother’s face with that confused, bewildered look which has 
‘been considered indicative of incipient madness, and passing one hand over 
her forehead and before her eyes, and looking abstractedly all round the 
apartment, said softly, ) 

“No, I will not offend you, brother, ’tis but—but to let me have 
another chamber in the palace. I am no longer happy here. 

She glanced with a shudder towards the balcony above the gateway, 
and with a long-drawn sigh, 

“Give me but the room by the river side, perhaps the murmur of the 
‘flowing water will soothe this irritation of my nerves, as the current of 


the dark old Havel consoled me during my long captivity at Branden- 
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. have gazed at it sometimes for days together, and listened to 
ry the long night, until I could have fancied that it spoke to me, 


me and courage, with tidings of those I had loved so well. 
“Sg Ha cn this is all I ask, let me have the chamber by the 
. id ” 


She sighed again, but this time abstractedly, and laid herself once 
more down upon the couch, from which she arisen when her brother 
entered. The latter gazed at her for a moment with a softened counte- 
nance, but the expression passed away, and then he seemed rather 
relieved than otherwise that the ‘‘scene” he had anticipated had ended 
quietly, and with so little pain and trouble. 

“The request is too reasonable, dearest Amelia, not to be complied 
with on the instant. Give your own orders, dear love, and in all things 
consider yourself as mistress here. There, now,” he added, hurried] 
taking her passive hand, “ I leave you to repose, I see you are fatigued 
Rely upon it, all shall be arranged according to your wish. I will see 
Peterken myself about the new apartment. We will have a lovely little 
retreat arranged for you before another day is over. But you must not 
treat my gifts thus scurvily,” he added, stooping to pick up the bouquet 
which he had brought. ‘And look, here is the poor Amelia Lepida, all 
torn and trampled. Here, see, I place it in the goblet on the ciate, 
which seems standing there on purpose. Well, well, we shall be more ~ 
fortunate another time.” 

The princess waved her hand with a gesture of impatience, which, 
perhaps, he saw, for he hurried from the room without another word. As 
soon as he had departed and the door was closed, the princess arose from 
the couch with a countenance all flushed and disturbed by passion. 

“‘ He is gone at length,” she murmured, “I thought his visit would 
never end. Another interview leading to the same result. Canting 
hypocrisy! Affectation of love on the one side, ill-dissembled hate and 
detestation on the other. How came it that I dared not ask him news 
of Trenck ? How did it happen, coward that I am, that the words died 
away upon my trembling lips? Cruel and cold-hearted as I used to 
deem my father, yet I could speak to him. He was frank and manly in 
his rage. His was the bound of the tiger, fierce and terrible, but giving 
warning of approach by his loud roaring and ferocious growl. Frederic’s 
anger is like that of the serpent, cold and silent, leaving no escape 
from its quick advances and its slimy coils. 

She drew her fingers through her hair, combing it in straight masses 
down either side of her sunken cheeks. 

“Yes, I wonder I had patience to listen to the end. Ha, ha, ’twas a 
pleasant conceit enough. He brings me toys to soothe my anguish and 
— He brings me toys to stay my just complaining, as he would the 
wailing of a froward infant. How tender and delicate are his attentions. 
It is a pity he added not a rattle and some sugar plums!” 

The memory of the insult seemed to rouse the paroxysm of rage which 
had so long been repressed, for she darted to the table and seized the little 
basket wherein we lay with a look that made me tremble, and grasping my 
brother, who fortunately came first to hand, she dashed him with all her 
might upon the marble hearth, exclaiming in a fierce tone: 

“It is thus I value the tokens of ou hs Would I could crush his 
cold heart as easily as I can break these paltry images!” 
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I certainly expected that my last hour was come, and was fully prepared 
to share the fate of my unfortunate brother, when suddenly, whi e yet in 
doubt, I beheld the motionless princess start, and for an instant stand fixed, 
as though stricken by a magician’s wand. The red seal of the paper 
which fell from my brother’s throat had attracted her attention, and she 
remained gazing on the fragments of the shattered porcelain in a state of 
stupor bordering on idiotcy, but whether it was that even as the paper lay 
before her all twisted and defaced, she could recognise the han -writing 
traced thereon, or that the instinct of all powerful love, which is said never 
to abandon those whom faith and hope desert, had not come to her aid in 
this circumstance, J cannot tell, but it is certain that the truth flashed upon 
her mind at once. A ray, as if from Heaven, lighted up her countenance, 
and she uttered a shriek of joy so loud and piercing, that it echoed amid 
the silence, even to the end of the hollow staircase and long gallery be- 

ond. She had forgotten that prudence was necessary, but soon recovered 
Lerself and hurried to the door, which she double locked and bolted just 
in time to prevent the entrance of the Abigail, who, alarmed by the shriek 
she had uttered, came running thither, to hope that ‘“‘ Her Royal High- 
ness was not ill.” All this took place before she had raised the paper 
from the ground, so great was her agitation and distress. At length she 
stooped to pick it up and unfold it to the light, but at first her hand shook 
so violently, and the light so dazzled her sight, that she could behold 
nothing, and she was obliged to reseat herself, and to tarry until she had 

wn more calm. 

“ God grant that I may not faint,” she exclaimed, panting and breath- 
less. ‘ No, no, courage, courage; but it is like a dream. How came it 
there? Alas! I remember now. Did not the king tell me he had found 
these images after long searching ? The letter may have been there for 
many years. Oh God! How shall I bear this disappointment, and sink 
to misery once more ?” 

She trembled so violently, and grew so pale, that I began to fear that 
she really would fall into insensibility, but her exertions to surmount this 
weakness were almost supernatural. She seized the glass wherein the 
king had so carefully placed the flowers, and tossed them to the ground, 
then sprinkled the water which the goblet contained over her face and 
bosom, and at last, with far more composure than I could have antici- 
pated, proceeded to decipher the writing. A low cry escaped her lips, 
and she raised her eyes to Heaven. 

“Thanks, thanks, oh, Father of Mercy !” she murmured ; “he lives, he 

lives. It is but a week ago. How have I deserved such signal mercy! 
But why is the paper torn? ha! yes, yes; Isee. There were two. How 
well imagined. Now would I give all that 1 possess to the contriver of 
80 cunning a device as this.” 
_ She placed her slender fingers in my mouth and drew forth the paper 
it contained. Then joining the two portions of the writing together, she 
read them with her eyes alone, so that I heard but a few broken sentences 
which escaped her, while one arm sawed the air with ceaseless motion, 
and she beat the carpet with her foot. 

“ Spandau—the seventh winter come and gone—ten fathoms deep 
below the earth—but punishment becomes reward with the memory of 
her love, the king deems there is no day within—he is deceived, there is 
no night, while a is true and loves me still.” 
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her nerves, for she sat calm and motionless, while she perused the rest. 
«The sentinel goes on furlough—will take charge of this; all pity; all 

are kind ; has some acquaintance in the palace ; a sister's foster-brother, 

page, Heinrich is his name ; is quick and ready-witted—will find some 


Here followed some sentence, some farewell, too sacred and too tender 
for her lips to utter, even though alone, for she perused the rest in silence, 
and whien she had concluded she remained a long, long time gazing on 
the paper. I am sure that the circumstances of her whole life must have 
passed one by one through her mind during this gloomy reverie, for when 
she roused herself there was no more sorrow, no more tears. 

“ Ts it thus? can it be true? am I that same Amelia. Is yonder mi- 
serable captive in his dungeon cell, ten fathoms deep below the earth, 
the same gay playmate and companion of our childish sports, who so often 
suffered chastisement for him. What has wrought all this change? It 
cannot be the poor tinsel crown he wears upon his brow, it must be our 
own coward fear, our own unjust suspicion of his tyranny. This must 
not last ; there must be reformation here. Am I not the child of Fre- 
deric William as well as he ? I must let him see without delay, that if 
he has inherited the coldness and the cruelty, I have for my share the 
courage and the dauntless pride. Trenck shall be free. Base and un- 
grateful coward! Ciistrin then was lost upon him! I had imagined all 
things in my terror, exile, poverty, disgrace, but never this. I fancied 
his own experience would have prevented it, because I thought of him as 
of one who had human feeling, and a heart and soul. But he has none of 
all these, and so I must learn to speak Ais language, and reason with his 
own philosophy. By Heavens! time is already lost while I sit murmur- 
ing, inactive here. I will go to him at once, and show that I am indeed 
in every way of his own blood and kindred !” 

She thrust Trenck’s billet into the bosom of her dress, and rose flushed 
and furious from her seat. She advanced hastily, forgetting her lame- 
ness in the emotion under which she was labouring, but she stumbled 
and nearly fell, and was thus recalled to a sense of her helpless condition. 
She reeled backwards exhausted to the couch. 

“Great God !” she exclaimed, in a voice of agony, “ now do I find 
that I am mad indeed. What am I about to Jo? He, the King of 
Prussia, is Freperic THE Great, and J am a miserable cripple ; ‘ die 
Néarrinn,’ too, the mad one and the fool !” 

. She buried her face among the cushions, and wept thus with convulsive 
sobs until the close of day. 

Once or twice the handmaiden came and listened at the door. Some- 
light she aoe and when she received no answer, vet sre 

i jeering laugh, exclaiming, “ How long it to-night, 
the mad Gt ot “die Nirrixa” = : 
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Part IIL. 


BARON TRENCK 


VIIL 


THE PRINCESS AMELIA IS BIDDEN TO A BALL. 


Now 


begins the third period of my eventful life. 


had no longer with me the brother who 
the day of my first appearance in the world. I cannot say that I felt 


much regre 


t at his loss, for he was after all but a sorry 


I was 





alone, I 


been my companion ever since 


dull dog. 


My ex- 


perience of seven years’ solitude with him in the book-case proved that. But 
still, as I had been so long in the habit of having him before my eyes, and 
of contemplating my sweet image in his own, I certainly did miss him at 


first a grea 


and I was given for a companion a little insi 
never ceased cropping the herbage 


t deal. I was replaced on my own pedestal in the boudoir, 
gnificant Dresden lamb, which 
night and day, and yet never could 


to swallow the little blue flower which hung from its mouth. 
However, in this case I was never made to suffer any of the torments of 
jealousy, for I became at once the object of all my mistress’s favour and 


attention. 


She loved me more than ever. 


brought the tidings from Magd 


She was 


grateful to me for having 
eburg, which had given her a new exist- 


ence; something to live for, a motive for struggling against the despair 


which had assailed her, ere the news of Trenck 


reached her, and she 


would sometimes tell the king that. he had never given her so much plea- 
sure as when he brought back the favourite toys of her childhood. The 
poor vain “‘ philosopher” would believe every word, little dreaming that the 
real cause of her love for me was my having been instrumental in deceiv- 


ing him. 
ae the hour of my restoration to favour, I became initiated into all 


I even learnt with many a self-reproach 


the woful secrets of her life. 


for the eagerness with which I had longed for emancipation, all the utter 
i which may be contained within 


the gilded saloons, the tapestried chambers of palaces, and which exceeds 
in bitterness the misery engendered by poverty and privation in the hut 

peasant. Here was a strong and loving heart sickening 
with hope deferred, a noble mind o’erthrown with disappointment, broken 
by tyranny; a mind which I had known so guileless and so true, now shat- 


ess of 


of the starving 


tered by solitude, and yet trampled on even though it was alre 
could not disguise the fact from my own sad conviction. 
stout-hearted, strong-minded Amelia was indeed, as she herself 


t. 


grandeur, all the misery 


“die Narrinn,” the mad one and the fool ! 
For some time, however, after my return to her boudoir, she seemed to 
upon her feelings, at least before strangers, she 


put a kind of control 


struggled, and with success, to a 


would seize 
the solitude and 


Wailing accents on the name of Trenck, or remain for hours gazing 


of noon. 


calm and com 
Were witnesses present. I was the sole beholder of the fits of frenzy 
upon her when none were nigh—in the silence of ni 


ady in the 
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said, 


as there 
which 


She would sometimes call aloud with 


the stream which rolled beneath her window; for the king 
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promise, and now, instead of the court- and palace-gate, we looked 
out upon the marshy river and its eat old king had loved to 
smoke and drink, and hold council when in his moods of merriment. 

Often and often has the poor princess sat at this window the whole 
night inhaling the noxious fog, and sometimes, especially at the full 
moon, holding forth clamorous and incoherent discourse, then sinking ex- 
hausted into the melting mood, weeping as if her heart would break, until, 
worn out with excitement and fatigue, she would fall into slumber even 
as she sat at the open window, and the boatmen who passed along the 
palace walls would be startled at the sight of that pale, haggard face in the 
grim light of dawn, and py his oar with redoubled vigour; and while 
muttering @ prayer recall to mind the old curse of Brandenburg, that 
“living they shall rest not in their beds, and dead find no repose within 
their graves.” But mad as was my mistress, yet she still contrived to 
baffle one who gloried in excess of cunning ual good sense. Twice did 
she find means through her own ingenuity, and the instrumentality of 
Heinrich, to give news of her existence to the poor captive at Spandau, 
and twice did she receive in her turn, once through some lines written on 
the inside of a glove left in her toilet in mistake ; once picked with a pin 
upon the vine leaves which encircled some splendid peaches sent as a 
present from the king himself. . Verily, I knew not which to admire most, 
the ingenuity of the contriver of these missives, or the confidence and per- 
severance displayed in the discovery of them. It is but fair to say, that 
ever since the day when her own rash passion had led to the discovery 
of the paper contained among the mutilated remains of my brother, she 
suffered no article, however insignificant, to escape an unwearied search. 
This was considered a new symptom of her disease, and duly commented 
upon by the doctors, and combatted by remedies, which often made the 
poor patient smile, to think what fools the “ mad doctors” must be. 

The king was greatly pleased at this change from violence to apparent 
calm; he augured thence that Trenck would, after all, be forgotten, and 
congratulated himself upon the firmness with which he had acted from the 
first, by incarcerating the offender so strictly, that it was impossible for 
him to hold communication with any living soul, and by forbidding his name 
to be pronounced, under pain of increasing his punishment. The change 
flattered the amour propre, of which he cmeiale possessed for a “ philo- 
sopher,” a most inordinate share, as he considered it entirely his own 
work, the result of the combination of his own fortunate ideas. And 
during all this time any stranger who had witnessed his behaviour to 
the princess, would have deemed him the most devoted and affec- 
tionate of brothers. There was no end tothe small attentions, the deli- 
cate presents, the neat, well-turned compliments which he lavished upon 
her. Flowers, of his own rearing, fruit plucked by his own hand (that hand 
which had signed Trenck’s condemnation to imprisonment for life in one 
of the worst dungeons of the kingdom), verses, too, hexameters, addressed 
to his “loved Amelia,” written in a fair hand (perhaps with the very pen 
which had traced the cruel sentence of andl separation between the 


lovers) were daily brought on silver salvers as presents and little tokens 
of affection from the royal pedant, but never more was the name of Trenck 
alluded to between the brother and sister. The latter had discovered at 
last that her father’s estimation of his son’s character was right in oo 
respect, and she was determined to trust to herself alone, and to turn 
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ies to one sole object, the release of Trenck from his noisome 
dungeon, ten fathoms deep below the earth at Spandau. 

o all her plans—to all her hopes—I was a silent unheeded witness, 
and like herself, grew elated or depressed according as the message bore 
promise of exertion or dread of failure. The words upon the vine leaves, 
which I have mentioned, were few and short. I knew them well, for 
twenty times a day would she draw them from her bosom, spelling the 
words letter by letter. 

« Courage—hope—none strive in vain—there is a God above —a dun- 

is not the grave—ten years of life is not eternity.” 

Andeach time she read them in a whisper I shared the thrill of mingled 
terror and delight which made her start and tremble and look around 
with a frightened glance lest there should be spies and listeners near. 

Some time had elapsed since the arrival of this latter message, and every 
hour, every minute, did I observe my mistress grow more uneasy, her 
whole days, and sometimes her nights too were spent in walking from the 
balcony window on the river, to the window looking on the garden, then 
after gazing from each with the most intense anxiety, she would return 
and listen at the door with such melancholy that it made my heart faint 
within '‘me. Some time had passed amid this wearing emotion, when 
one evening an event occurred which changed the current of my fortunes. 
It was the month of June, the weather had been warm, and the princess 
was reclining fatigued and exhausted upon the ottoman of her boudoir. 
The day had been one of much excitement, and of new undreaded agony. 
The king had announced to her as abruptly and coarsely as her father 
would have done, the arrival at Potsdam of the reigning Duke of Elesse- 
Hockelberg, a newly-made widower, in search of a second wife, accom- 
penying the information with command to her to appear at the divers 

estivities which were to be given in honour of the visit of the prince, and 
also by another command, more fearful still than that of endeavouring to 
appear to the best advantage—as the alliance would be a good one—that 
it was time to think of an establishment; that nothing on earth was so in- 
convenient and ridiculous as a royal old maid ; in short, that the reignin 
Duke of Hesse-Hockelberg was fully disposed to greet the alliance with 
Prussia, and that, all things considered, Prussia had no right to disdain 
an alliance with Hesse-Hockelberg. 

He saw not, or feigned not to see, the effect of his cruel words upon 
the poor heart-stricken princess, but ended his speech in his usual gal- 
lant and amiable manner, by requesting his beloved sister to allow him 
to be the bearer of the invitation for the ball which was to take place that 
evening in the palace, and which she had already refused to attend, when 
waited upon by the Lord Chamberlain. He did not exact her presence, 
he said, at the concert which was to precede the ball, as he knew she 
did not-love music, and the fatigue might be too great, and he further 
added with a tenderness and affection truly fraternal, and worthy of so 
kind a brother, that he himself had chosen the costume which he begged 
of her to wear, that of a shepherdess of Lignon, with frizzed and pow- 
dered wig looped and banded with wreathes of roses, sky-blue skirt and 
velvet bodice, pink petticoat, and high-heeled shoes ; the whole adorned 
with jewels in profusion, and lace and ribbons, too, wherever there was 
room to place them. And, moreover, out of consideration to her feelings, 
he had allowed the ladies to be masked, as he knew it would be more 
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and comfortable to herself to escape the observations and com- 
isons which the remembrance of her eo me 
this there was no , plea which could be 
as 90 i iiemaniione mallee eicknen, ner fatigue, nor ae 
nor disgust. And the poor girl bent her head without reply. 


IX. 
THE CAPTIVE FROM SPANDAU. 


Tue evening came, all radiance and joy; the illuminations of the 
palace oo the horizon for many a mile. The strains of music, the 
sounds of mirth and revelling, were carried over the water at an early hour, 
and came up through the open window of the chamber where yet reposed 
in solitude and weariness the once fair and beauteous Princess of Prussia, 
The princess was attired for the ball, and lay, as usual, reclining on the 
ottoman in the state of listless apathy which ever followed the fits of 
excitement, like that she had experienced after the scene with her 
brother in the morning. The company was arriving fast, and the very 
walls shook with the rattle of the At every-arrival Amelia would 
turn her head upon the cushions, and apply her smelling-bottle to her 
nostrils, as if by this means alone she kept herself from losing consci- 
ousness altogether. When all was quiet and the guests assembled in the 
concert-room, she raised her head languidly and gazed at the clock. 
“‘ Already nine!” she exclaimed ; “‘ how short a time have I for peace!’ 
Two hours more and I must descend. Kosine will fetch me when the 
yr. are assembling in the ball-room.” She rang the little bell which 

on the table by her side, and when the maid answered the summons, 
she bade her shut the window which opened to the river, for her head 
could not bear the echo of the music that came up from the hall beneath 
the chamber. The casement was closed, and all then was silent. The 
room was dark too, for there was but one small shaded lamp upon the 
chimney. I hoped my dear mistress would be enabled thus to snatch a 
few moments’ repose ere she ventured to surmount the fatigues of the 
ball. I gazed at her as she lay with something like the fond admira- 
tion I had felt for her in former years. Whether it was the change 
of costume, from the sombre ents which she adopted in ordinary, to 
the gay and youthful one which she had been compelled to don upon 
this occasion, I know not, but she seemed to have grown as young as 
bees 6 ye her ten years before. Her features, softened by the light of 
the shaded lamp, her closed eyes and motionless attitude, gave her the 
look of dying. She lay thus, as I have described, still and motionless, 
and a careless observer would have deemed that she was sleeping, but 
I could perceive now and then a shiver which crept through her frame 
from head to foot, and which, as the weather was warm, and the windows 


all closed, could not proceed from cold. I knew it must arise from in- 


ward emotion. Every thing, by degrees, had subsided into silence about 
the palace, and ollie ome disturbed the quiet of the hour save the 
murmur of the wind instruments of the band each time their aid was 
required in the execution of the concert, but the sound, muffled by the 
distance and the closed doors, came faint and soft like the wailing of the 
breeze, and added to the feeling of solitude in the chamber. 

The princess remained seemingly near dead to all outward feeling, 
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antil the clock of the palace tolled the half-hour past eleven. It wanted 
now but half an hour to midnight, and she was then to re-appear in the 
world amid the crowd of revellers, and to wear the semblance of joy upon 
her brow even while her heart was breaking, and her soul tortured by 
despair. She raised herself slowly at the sound like one arising from the 


re One half-hour more,” she said, “and I shall be summoned to grace 
the festival. It will, indeed, be ajoyous sight. I who have not set foot 
in ball or revel for ten years—but I am commanded to divert myself 
to-night, and must not fail. The last time I danced—let me see”—she 
leaned her head against the chimney and gazed down into the empty 
“ay, I remember now, ‘twas a Twelfth-night. Trenck drew the 

u. How my heart beat when he named me to be queen in spite of my 
brother’s frown and the whispers of the Lord Chamberlain, who told him 
that by etiquette the choice should fall upon my eldest sister. How 
furious Trenck grew, and how the tears rushed to my eyes at this de- 
cision—children that we were! How my father laughed, too, when 
Trenck swore, in his ungovernable rage, that it was not thus he under- 
stood the kingly privilege, and that sooner than forswear the right to 
choose his queen where it pleased him best, he would be no king at all !” 

She took from her bosom the dried and withered vine leaves, which 
eontained the last message from Trenck pricked upon their surface, and 
read them aloud for the millionth time— 

“ Courage—hope—there is a God above—eternal love—boundless 

itude—a dungeon is not the grave—ten years of life is not eternity !” 

She folded them carefully and placed them once more in her bosom. 

“ How long—how wearisome, have seemed the days and nights since this 
message reached me!” she murmured in a faltering voice. ‘ My heart 
bounded when I first perused the words; I thought escape and liberty 
were nigh, but no ; all has been dark as ever since that time, and I have 
hoped in vain. But I am unjust. Alone—unaided—ten fathoms deep 

ow the earth. How dared I hope—how dare I reproach him with in- 
action (for it is reproach, this unjust complaint), while I myself remain 
inert. Had I a heart and soul I should ere this have found means to aid 
him, and the dark hint thrown out to-day about the Duke of Hesse 
oa should hasten all my efforts—that is, if I were indeed worthy 

im!” 

She paused, and wrung her hands despairingly, and then resumed— 
“But ~ 2 ! what could I do, helpless that I am, to assist him? Am [I 
not-a prisoner as well as he? Ay, and a more unhappy one still. He 
is not called upon to flatter and to lie. His soul is free at least, while 
mine ” 

She paused, and started, for a low mysterious cry caused her to turn ; 
and, by a movement, she drew the mantle in which she was enveloped, 
ready to descend to the ball-room, close around her. She looked around 
the chamber—no one was there. The clock just then struck the three 
quarters ; she thought she had been deceived, that the noise she heard 
was but the warning tick, and she passed her hand across her forehead, 
and fanned herself vehemently. . 

“ How I start and tremble at the slightest sound!” she gasped; “it 
was vg always thus. Shame on those who fill me with such miserable 


Again that sound! It came from the balcony. This time it absolutely 
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made her leap; and J could see, although she saw it not, that a thin 
white face was fixed close upon the window-pane from the balcony with- 
out! * But the second time, the sound had produced an entirely different 
effect the nerves of the princess, and she exclaimed aloud in rage, 
as she turned fiercely round : 

« What !—am I to be thus hunted down and persecuted ? Have I spieg 
my very thoughts? Is the surveillance, to which I am subjected, ex- 
tended to my solitary hours? Ha! by Heaven! I will know the coward!” 

She caught the sight of two human hands grasping the iron-work of 
the balcony. It was evident a man had been seeking to gain admittance 
into her chamber, and, having failed, was descending without. Not for an 
instant did the princess feel the puerile terror which might have seemed 
most natural in such a case as this. It was indignation alone which moved 
her, and she sprang towards the window, holding by the wall to assist 
her crippled steps. 

“ Now, this is too bad!” she almost shrieked forth, as she flung back 
the casement with violence. ‘Am I thus to have watchers set over me 
in my privacy, so that even my solitary complaining may be reported to 
those who will know well how to remember and to punish? Who is 
there?” she called, in a loud and angry voice, as she seized a corner of 
the cloak which had not yet disappeared beyond the railings. 

The answer made her reel back into the chamber with a cry of terror. 
I heard it too, and thought that annihilation was at hand. 

“'Trenck, from Spandau!” whispered a low voice. And then, in a 
faltering tone, were added these words,—‘“ Mine own, my loved Amelia! 
was I not justified in hoping? A dungeon is not the grave !—ten years 
of life is not eternity !” 

It was an awful moment. Pale and motionless did the princess stand, 
gasping for breath, and her, eyes fixed with frightful stare upon the 
window. She essayed to speak, but her lips refused to obey the impulse, 
and her efforts only served to distort her countenance, and to bring forth 
a gibbering, unearthly sound, and in that single instant, so intense was 
her emotion, that the veins and muscles of her throat were swollen until 
the diamond riviére which encircled it, seemed tightened almost to 
bursting, and she clutched at it convulsively to tear it away. 

She must have possessed a strength of soul worthy of a hero of 
antiquity, to enable her to surmount the peril of that hour. She raised 
her arms, and beckoned towards the casement, and it was in a hoarse 
voice and with a convulsive effort, that she called at length, 

“Fly not, Trenck, my—thou hast indeed spoken truth—there is a 
God above, and He has united us once more !” 

Searcely had she given utterance to the words, when the dark figure, 
which almost retreated in uncertainty, dashed through the casement 
just in time to sustain her fainting form, as she fell forward with a loud 
convulsive sob, into the arms outstretched to receive her. Some time 
elapsed ere either of the lovers could give utterance to a single word, s0 
— was the emotion of that hour. During this time I gazed on 

nck, with a natural curiosity to behold one who had inspired a 
passion so absorbing, so devoted, in the bosom of this angel upon earth; 
and when I had looked upon those pale, melancholy features, and heard 
the rich tones of that all-persuasive voice, I must say that much of the 
infatuation which had hitherto appeared so strange was explained to me. 

The Baron de Trenck was at that time in the very flower of his youth 
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and ee men: He must have been about thirty years of age, but, 
from the long confinement and the quiet of his life for the last ten years,’ 
he much younger. His high forehead was calm and placid as 
that of a child, and the rich clusters of golden hair which fell down upon 
his shoulders, added to the youthful effect of his appearance. As-he . 
drew nearer to the lamp, I could perceive, however, the traces of his 
misery in the sallow complexion and in the sunken cheek. The eye, 
which he bent with such fond and passionate expression upon Ameha, 
was dimmed and deadened by that uncertain gaze so peculiar to those 
who have been long deprived of light, and his tall, commanding figure, 
was bent slightly at the shoulders, by the long necessity of stooping 
beneath the lowly roof of his grave-like cell. 

On his entrance he was attired in the large cloak of dark cloth, worn 
by the boatmen on the river, which had completely enveloped him from 
head to foot, but as he stepped forward in haste and agitation, it had 
fallen to the ground, and he stood revealed in all the sordid wretchedness 
of one escaped from the oubliette “ten fathoms deep below the earth.” 
He wore the loose frock of coarse gray linen, with trousers of the same, 
I remembered to have seen upon the young Prince Royal and his friend 
Lieutenant Kalt, when they were led as criminals and captives through 
the palace-yard. His waist was bound by a leather belt, studded with 
heavy brass nails, all green and mouldy with age, and telling a fearful 
tale of chains and iron rings, and heavy bolts and galling manacles which 
made the heart ache to remember. 

There must have been some peculiar majesty in the bearing of this 
man, for even as he stood thus clothed in the squalid prison-garb, all 
— and tattered as it hung about him, with the very odour of the 

ungeon, the damp and mildew of the cell ten fathoms deep below the 
earth, wherein he had so long been buried, clinging to his raiment, 
et, in spite of all, did he still wear that princely air which nature 
had bestowed, and which neither the tyranny nor vengeance of his 
brother-man had as yet been able to crush. The body had been held 
captive, it is true, but the soul remained free and unyielding, owning 
no master save the God who gave it being. 

It was many minutes, they seemed to me almost hours, ere the slightest 
word was breathed by either of the lovers. Trenck remained silent, gazing 
with rapturous fondness on the form he held to his heart. The princess gave 
evidence of life in the deep, convulsive sobs alone which she uttered. Her 
face was hidden on the shoulder of her lover, and it seemed as if the 
world and all without had been forgotten at that moment. How long 
they would have remained thus I know not, for they both seemed ab- 
sorbed with the wonder of this unexpected happiness, when the sound of 
the carriages arriving for the ball aroused the princess. She started, 
and looked wildly at the hour, then tore herself from the arms of Trenck, 
and exclaimed in a hoarse whisper, 

“ Fly—for the love of Heaven tarry not here—the very marrow in my 
bones is chilled with terror! He is coming, Trenck—he will be here in 
another instant !” 

“Then I will stay, Amelia,” replied the baron; ‘have I fought s0 
valiantly through peril and through danger, now to be daunted by the 
ogre of a meeting face to face with the base and petty tyrant who 

as thought to crush me with his paltry vengeance ? No, no; rather 
let me meet him now.” 
Oct.—voL, LXXXI. NO, CCCXXII. M 
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“ You are are mad, Trenck!” exclaimed the princess, 

while she almost shrieked in her terror, “alter all, san, you know him 
and you have suffered all this misery in vain!” 

hinantietiadl Aane-eoms hnisher 0 die. eee goes Geb 


Without resource—without friends—without a home—I soon shall be 
tracked, and taken—but not alive—and now that I have fulfilled the 
only which has sustained me through the agony of the dreary years 
which I have passed, death will be welcome, and I fear it not.” 

“Oh! say not so,” sobbed Amelia, in a heart-rending tone, “say not 
that you are without friends, without resource—you shall have liberty, 
wealth, and honour—but grant me time, dear love—only grant me time. 
You must fly now at once. You know not, dearest, that spies are set over 
me at every hour of the day and night—that my very thoughts are 

essed by those who watch me with such unceasing vigilance. Oh, 

eaven! hark to that sound !—’tis midnight—for the love of Heaven, fly, 
while yet ’tis time.” 

She spoke in a loud voice, and with convulsive effort ; and when she 
saw that Trenck moved not, but remained gazing on her with the same 
mournful smile, she seized his hands, and attempted to drag him to the 


window. 
“Now then, come, ’tis time—leave all to me—nay, move faster—do you 


not hear those footsteps along the gallery ? Trenck, you are killing me 





by this delay !” ' 

But Trenck moved not; and she wrung her hands in the agony of 
despair. 

“You say that he is coming. I shall wait. What have I to fear ?” 
he said, calmly. 


“ No, no, no,” exclaimed the princess, hurriedly, and with the agitation 
of one talking in a dream, “ what ! ten years of patient suffering, of bold 
energy, for this ? No; I must to the rescue. You shall not die, Trenck 
—you shall live to beard him yet. Say not that you are without resource. 
Have you not your own brave heart and my undivided love ?” 

While she was speaking she had torn with frenzied haste the jewel 
from her arms and from her neck, the magnificent brilliants from her 
head-dress, and the sapphires from her ears. 

“ Fool that I was not to think of this before. Rightly am I named die 
Nérrinn. How can he fly without the means to{bribe, to pay his spies, to 
purchase tréachery? Is it not this, that he is forced todo? There, 
take these,” she cried, as she turned abruptly round upon Trenck, who 
had stood gazing at her in bewilderment, “these will furnish the 
means of fight. Nay, resist not, they are mine by every human right— 
my mother’s gift, my father’s legacy. Na , if you take them not, I, too, will 
stand here to await his coming and die before your eyes.” 

She thrust the jewels in the bosom of his shirt, she forced them wildly 
into the leathern belt and dropt them into his pockets. Heedless 
of her rank and station, forgetting all, save his danger and her love, 
she struggled against his resistance with frantic gesture and with 
passionate impatience. The star of brilliants at the bosom of her dress, 
the agrafes of rubies down the stomacher, were térn with such rude 
violence from among the showers of rich lace which they were destined 
to hold that it was rent in all directions and hung in tatters about her 


person. 
“ Now go, now go for the love of Heaven, dearest! Every blessing—my 
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God!—they must be coming—Heinrich you say is in the boat beneath, let 
me call him. What is next tobe done? I am so lost, and so bewildered 
_ that I know not what I do.” 

The princess moved towards the window, and Trenck followed her 
mechanically. Just as they had reached the open casement footsteps, 
rapid and noisy, were heard approaching. 

« Amelia,” uttered a short shrill scream. 

“Tis he, ’tis he. Oh, Trenck, I knew it would be so. We are too 
late—lost—lost after all our struggles.” 

With these words she stretched her arms towards the baron, and sank 
upon his bosom. The latter with the instinct of self-preservation passed out 
into the balcony still bearing the fainting form of the princess. His pre- 
sence of mind did not desert him, for he set aside the heavy curtains of 
Utrecht velvet which shaded the window, and I heard him close the 
casement behind them so that the chamber they had left remained silent 
and deserted, for none would have sought them there. 

Meanwhile, the steps approached nearer and nearer still. I was in an 
agony of fright, for | dreaded of all things the 7 “ome ote of the 
king, and when the handle of the lock was turned, my heart sank within 
me in anticipation of the anger of his majesty when he should find the 


princess gone. 








THE ROSE. 
By Tomas Roscor, Esa. 
(FROM THE GREEK. ) 


Sre where the queenly Rose 
With blushing cheek of Flora’s richest dye 
Spreads her full charms to meet the god of day! 
While yet with half-shut eye 
Her sisters of the morn repose ; 
While the soft south as it blows, 
Seems to complain how brief her wish’d-for stay. 
Gem of the dew-bright morn ! 
Whose fragrance mingling with the zephyr’s breath, 
Sighing to meet 
Thy balmy kisses sweet, 
Fills all the air, and from the purple heath, 
Fresh incense steals, thy altars to adorn. 


Sweet daughters of the Spring ! 
If ye a Queen would ask, where shows 
A brighter than the Rose— 
Great Jove and all the gods might well approve ? 
To whom your subject-love 
(While morn’s wing’d chorists sing, ) 
With full unfolded breast, 
Where beauty loves to rest, 
Pour homage to her rare and rath perfume ? 
Whose charm, oh, Rose! steals deep 
Thro’ my soul’s love-tranced sleep, 
Till its young joys, like thine, fresh bud and bloom, 
And o’er its sorrows throws 
The dreamer Hope—th’ inspiring god's repose. 
M2 
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FISHING IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
BY GEORGE HAMILTON, ESQ. 


NoTWITHSTANDING the multitude of fish that swarm in the principal 
rivers of Australia, fishing has not as yet become a popular amusement 
with the settlers, probably because they cannot be considered as a class of 

ns who seek much for what Europeans call amusement, money- 
making being the aim of their existence, and their principal recreation 
the simple and innocent one of “tobacco smoking.” Any pursuit that 
does not include one of these objects has but little interest for the Aus- 
tralian. For my own part, as an Australian, I must claim an exception 
from this rule. I never could smoke with any sort of enjoyment, nor 
could I by any possibility make money. My object through life has been 
to search in an indolent sort of way for its amusements, and being too 
blind to look at the dark side of any thing, I have managed somehow or 
other to scramble through a fair portion of trouble without being much 
the worse for it. Whenever I could command the use of a horse, a gun, 
or a fishing-rod, the sports of the field, or rather I should here say the 
> ey of the forest and wilderness, were open to me, and I have followed 
them eagerly. 

I,.— THE MURRAY RIVER. 


The Murray River takes its rise in the Australian Alps or snowy 
mountains, arange of heights running ina northerly and southerly direc- 
tion on the eastern side of the island of Australia, terminating to the 
southward somewhere about Ram Head, and extending to the northward 
nearly as far as Moreton Bay. Rising in these mountains, the River 
Murray flows to the rors and northward, receiving the waters of 
the Goulburn, the Murrumbidgee, the Darling, and several smaller 
streams, until at about 140 deg. long. it suddenly turns to the southward, 
and after flowing in this direction about 160 miles, empties itself into 
Lake Victoria. This river drains the whole of the country between 
the snowy mountains and Spencer's Gulf, and forms a principal feature 
of the land. It is broad and deep, measuring 200 yards or more across 
and about forty feet in depth; varying, of course, in different places. 
Its scenery is singular. To the northward, its banks are clothed with 
large gum-trees and underwood of the tea-tree, and a variety of hand- 
some shrubs, but as it nears Lake Victoria, and rounds the great 
bend where it directs its course nearly due south, fossil cliffs and reedy 
flats bound its waters. It abounds in fish of several sorts, from the fine 
firm cod to the dry toorroo, or black perch, all of which afford good 

rt to the ‘hntealion angler. 

Australian fishing, as a science, is as yet in its infancy ; the fish, too, 
are innocent as babes, easily tempted with any kind of bait, and igno- 
rant of the artificial fly ; led to their destruction by raw pork or beef, or 


the tail of a small crayfish that inhabits these waters; not believing in 
the existence of a hook even when it protrudes ostentatiously from the 
bait, but placing implicit faith in tempting food and man’s integrity. 
The cod varies in weight from one pound to eighty. A fish of the latter 
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weight could hardly be expected to rise to fly, nor could he well be 
“landed” by a “single gut,” or silk or hair line, however expertly 
“yar ” with. When the object, therefore, is to hook an eighty pound 
cod-fish we resort to measures so simple, rude, and artless, that if really 
blush to record them. 

A night line of half-inch rope is procured, and attached to it is a hook 
of about the same thickness, Daited with a tolerably-sized piece of raw 
flesh. No foolish anxiety is displayed in hiding the hook in the meat, 
the fish in this part of the globe being, as I have already said, unsus- 

icious and confiding in their natures. This line is then tied to a log or 
vead tree, on the bank of the river, and the hook, weighted, is thrown 
into the stream. ‘There it is left, and the easy angler goes to bed with 
the firm belief that a large fish will be dangling at the end of his line in 
the morning. He is seldom disappointed ; but this, as avtors say, is 
quite the “heavy business,” requiring little skill or study, and falling 
generally to the lot of the unambitious pot sportsmen, who care more for 
the eating their fish than for catching it. 

Those who follow the higher and more scientific line of business, take 
rod and line, and getting into a boat, take a station in some part of the 
river where the eddy meets the current at a sudden sinuosity of the 
stream. Baiting with the tail of a crayfish, they cast their lines, fishing, 
as it is termed, “deep,” and in a short time a fish is sure to be beched. 
When this happens, the best way to play him would be up the stream, 
or, if he turns down the current, to let him go with a tight line, keeping 
the strain steady, until he gradually becomes exhausted. I say these 
methods might be best, but the South Australian, putting his trust in 
a thick line and strong rod, pulls his fish into the boat without trifling 
with him at all. 

There are four kinds of fish that can be taken by the rod and line, 
the cod, the pulyee, the colubco (carp), and the toorroo, or black perch. 
They generally run from five to fifteen pounds’ weight, are all well 
flavoured, especially the cod, and will reward the angler at dinner-time 
for his exertions. 

My first day’s fishing on the Murray may perhaps afford a good 
sample of the style of sport to be expected on this river. When my 
friend Mr. S. E. Eyre was resident magistrate on the Murray River, I 
used occasionally to visit him at his station, Morroondee, situated on the 
west bank of the river in the midst of a delightful wilderness of game, a 
paradise for a sportsman ; my visit was generally limited to a week, and 
as my object was sport, no time was lost in pursuing it. The black 
fellows, over whom my friend exercised unlimited sway, were famous 
auxiliaries, and entered enthusiastically into all sorts of schemes for pur- 
suing our game, either in shooting, hunting, or fishing. In fact, the 
natives of Australia are certainly of the genus “ sportsman,” and often 
amused me by the excitement they displayed when I was out shooting 
or fishing with them, if, as was frequently the case, they discovered a 
flock of ducks or geese among the reeds sooner than I did. 

Early one morning a young friend of mine, with two black fellows 
and myself, embarked in a small boat which we stored with crayfish for 
bait, and provender for luncheon, and pulled down the river to a 
favourable spot for fishing. The scenery was delightful and varied; 
long reedy swamps tended to wooded embankments, from which occa- 
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sionally arose the red fossil cliffs, and at times these cliffs, from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty feet high, would shoot abruptly from 
the water, their sides with coves and covered with owls, cormo- 
sae Sone et ew The porte wraney ng and 
seemingly en} i e test ible pleasure wi e least ible 
joer 2 ee mad me mt ae s head would sik or on 
antipodean fox would be seen sneaking at the foot of the bank. Here and 
there, as we passed a swamp, the would be agitated by something 

hing the water, and as they opened a black man or woman, en- 
tirely in nature’s garb would salute us. 

The day was fine, as most days are in Australia, especially during the 
month of Feb - It was also quite calm, and consequently broiling 
hot, but without Selae oppressively so, for the heat here has not the 
effect of completely prostrating man’s energy, for which the heat of India 
is so celebrated, our black companions quite revelled in it—the hotter 
the sun’s beams became, the higher their spirits rose. As a protection 

inst the sun, they had greased themselves well with some naturally 
scented pomatum, the odour of which gave a “ gamey”’ flavour to the air. 
I, however, could have dispensed with it, and found refuge in the clouds 
of smoke that issued from M 's pipe. 

As we passed the lagoons, we beheld their shallow waters crowded 
with game—the pelican, the swan, goose, duck, teal, widgeon, and other 
aquatic birds quite swarmed on them ; numerous hawks hovered over- 
head ; high up was the Australian eagle ; and near the water the fish- 
hawk flapped his heavy wings. As we passed some dead trees near the 
bank we saw the blue cranes watching for their prey from the branches; 
while the nankeen birds gathered in flocks on the high boughs; and 
brilliantly coloured parroquets swept by us with shrill shrieks. 

Having arrived at a part of the stream favourable for sport, we com- 
menced pulling off the tails of the unhappy crayfish and baiting our 
hooks with them. In a very short time we had eight-and-forty tooroo 
in the boat. This fish when caught makes a singular humming noise, in 
consequence of which, | fancy, the natives have given it the name of 
tooroo, as that word somewhat resembles the sound. For a time our 
success left us, and we were tantalised with a succession of nibbles which 
brought us nothing but disappointment and sour temper, and when I 
surveyed the fish we had caught, I was dissatisfied with their size, the 
largest not exceeding two pounds in weight. 

Feeling a soul above this sort of sport, I cast my line forth further from 
the bank, and found a heavy fish immediately hooked. My delight was 
soon somewhat abated by hase for my friend’s line and rod. Both 
—— too frail to contend with the lively fish on the hook. However, 
cheered by the black fellows, who were in ecstasies, I held on and soon 
saw rise to the surface a fine spotted “ Pulyee.” How he did flounder 
and splash about ! and how I, habinnteg all scruples of conscience about 
injuring my friend’s tackle, did pull away at him, until he lay gasping at the 
bottom of the boat! He weighed rather more than ten.pounds. The 
pulyee is a singular kind of fish (of course the name I give is the native 
one), in form it differs from all other fish I have seen ; its body is deep 
and flat, somewhat wedge-shaped towards the tail ; its dorsal fin extends 
in an uninterrupted line to the vent, forming the tail ; it is spotted and 
scaleless; and from its upper lip fleshy protuberances hang down, similar 
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to those of the barbel. To some tastes it is very delicious eating ; to me 
it appears too rich, but as I am of a bilious temperament and capricious in 
my tastes, my opinion must not influence the gastronomist. 

Our success now returned to us, and we soon caught many large fish, 
both cod and pulyee, until again fortune and the fish left us; and after 
some time, our patience went too. So we pulled to land, took up our 
guns, and went a short distance into the wood to shoot some crested 
pigeons. It was now er and about this time these little birds 
come down to the river to drink, and then hurry back to their woodland 
haunts. They are very swift on the wing, passing so rapidly by you that 
it requires a quick shot to bring them down. However, they give warn- 
ing of their approach, by the whistling sound made by their wings, so 
that if the fowler tarries not in his aim, and holds his gun straight, he 
may bring down his bird without being a very first-rate shot. M—— 

some, I also was fortunate, and we soon returned to the boat. 

e had now to pull up against the current, but this did not disturb 
M or myself, for the blacks did the pulling, and we were philoso- 
phers enough not to feel the troubles of others. Our sable boatmen set to 
work with vigour for a time, but being naturally given to laziness, they 
soon slackened their exertions, and began pulling with variations. They 
caught crabs, pulled out of time, fell backwards, and did as much to 
retard our progress as to forward it. All this time they kept up an 
abusive conversation with each other. Their terms of abuse were cha- 
racteristic and amusing. When one made some mistake, the other would 
tell him he had thin arms, narrow chest, and weak legs. He would 
retort, boast of his strength, and soon have an opportunity of reproach- 
ing his companion—with this savage “ chaffing”’ and bad pulling we were 
progressing slowly. For my own part, being of an indolent disposition, 
and much averse to all bodily exertion, I quite sympathised with my 
crew, but my friend M——, who spoke their language fluently, and who 
is somewhat choleric in his disposition, burst out into a torrent of abuse, 
threatened them with all sorts of disasters if our dinner was kept waiting, 
‘acalamity to which I had long before resigned myself. These unci- 
vilised wild men of the woods, however, did not comprehend the sad mis- 
fortune of over-roasted meat and cold vegetables, and were stoically 
indifferent to.a faded appetite. They pulled in spite of M——’s abuse, 
which he accompanied with violent gesticulation, worse and worse, so that 
the prospect of even a cold dinner was fast vanishing from my mind. 

At length we arrived opposite an avenue of trees, among which were 
encamped four tribes of natives, who were very busy quarrelling with 
each other, and a precious din they were making. The men were roaring 
out their passionate orations and the women were screaming forth invec- 
tives. My irritable friend, M——, in a most authoritative tone bellowed 
out to them, and gaining their attention commenced a conversation, 
which, I fear, was not governed by the strict rules of polite society in 
the mildest portions of it, he (using the natives’ idiom) desired the whole 
host of them to go and “eat mud,” recommending such an occupation as 
& better way of employing their time than squabbling when they ought 
to be asleep. He questioned their courage, and tauntingly told them 
(that is, the men), he feared he was addressing a mob of foolish, squalling, 
garrulous women. The replies he heard to this speech were not very 
complimentary to him if one may judge from his conduct, for, seizing 
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i and sputtering forth an oath or two in good downright English, 
Pe AeaebléasEaatepen: who had listened to this Edeametne ties: 
high to ities... stem touched the 
reeds, he in a red- j on 
followed him, a soon in the midst of a multitude of 


2, BE: 


savages, whose countenances, lit up by their fires, displayed a host of evil 
and savage passions. I thought of Coptain Cook’s fate, and felt but in- 


secure in the midst of these wild devils. They were all armed with 
which they flourished above their heads, while they uttered most 
drendfal yells, and threw their bodies into most grotesque attitudes. 
Grimace and gesticulation go a long way in the savage’s idea of a warrior. 
Long harangues, too, are a necessary part of their combats, which, of 
course, is an evidence of their degraded state, for in civilised society, 
when a quarrel ensues, the only gesticulation that prefaces it is the neces- 
sary one rer 8 the act of pulling a man’s nose, and the only 
imace is that which is made when the feature before-mentioned is 
ing pulled. As for long harangues, the short, laconic, little ceremo- 
nious notes appointing the place, the hour, and the weapons, can hardly 
come under the denomination of long harangues. So let us be proud of 
civilisation. : 

If I dreaded a similar fate to that of Captain Cook, my friend M 
had no such apprehensions, for he at once poured forth upon them such a 
torrent of abuse, and spit out his anger with such vehemence, that in a 
short time he completely talked the whole tribes down. He told me 
afterwards that he had used nothing but insulting epithets. After this, 
Captain Warner may do what he likes with his secret, for he could not 
more effectually “blow up” a town or an army and thus put an end to 
warfare, than my friend ‘“‘ blew up” these blacks and restored tranquillity. 
When a new war breaks out, instead of sending our regiments into the 
field well supplied with powder and ball, we had better fill each soldier’s 
mind with ‘‘ chaff.” 

uillity being restored we returned to the boat, and arrived at 
Moroondee in time to find Eyre impatient for his dinner, which he had 
(under the influence of that Christian sentiment of “doing as you would 
be done by”) kept back for four hours. Thus ended my day's fishing on 
the Murray River. 

I shall, perhaps, at some future day, speak of the methods the natives 
adopt jn catching fish. It is a singular fact, that until the Europeans 
came amongst them they were unacquainted with the use of a hook. 





II. THE TORRENS RIVER. 


I must now descend from the broad river Murray to the narrow river 
Torrens. The Torrens rises in the lofty range of hills at the back or east 
of the town of Adelaide, and about five miles distant from the town. 
After rising in these hills, the Torrens flows through the plains to the 
reed beds near the sea-coast, where, like a bad bushman, it losesitself. It 
is a river of small dimensions, rather swollen and turbulent in winter, but 
placid and attenuated during the summer months. I said that it loses 
itself in the reed beds, it is a singular circumstance that this river, after 
flowing in the winter months in a large volume of water for several miles, 
spreads out and inundates a large tract of flat land adjoining the sea coast 
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without apes into the ocean, and this accounts for its waters not being 
filled with a greater variety of fish. 

However, there are three sorts of the family of the trout, the salmon, 
and the cod, all of which display a relish for the common earth worm ; 
the two first named are very voracious, but the cod remains at the bottom 
of the river among the prostrate trees, and will not take any bait that is 
not placed directly before his nose. 

The little Torrens trout is quite a pattern to his English brother, being 
ready to take the bait at all seasons and during all changes of the weather. 
The English trout has to be coaxed and wheedled to get hooked, the 

ler must make his line of certain invisible materials, must dress, too, 
in sober grey, or some unassuming colour, and, above all things, must 
keep as much out of sight of his suspicious prize as he possibly can. The 
Torrens trout, on the contrary, is quite a different sort of fellow. He is 
ready to take the bait whenever it is thrown into the water, and the best 
way of throwing it in is to do so as clumsily as it can be done, that a good 
loud splash may accompany it, and thus, like a postman’s knock, inform the 
fish you have got something for them. The gallant little trout comes to 
it directly, and without a particle of vile suspicion swallows hook and worm, 
and is rewarded with a snug place in the angler’s basket. The salmon is 
much of the same amiable disposition, so that a dish of delicious fish is 
soon procured; they do not run to any size or weight, a few ounces in 
weight and nine inches in length being all they attain to, but they are 
very nice eating, unsurpassed for delicate flavour by any fish in the world. 
teaid the Australian settler is not generally a sportsman, and in proof 
ofthe assertion I may state, that three-fourths of the people of Adelaide 
are ignorant to this ies of the fact, that these fish are swimming almost 
a their doors, and may be caught by hundreds with but little trouble. 
here are also vast quantities of little crayfish in this river, resembling in 
every respect (except size) the lobster. These accommodate themselves 
to our rude methods of fishing, and are caught in great numbers by a piece 
of flesh at the end of a string. They cling on to the flesh, are raised to 
the surface, and a net is then put under them into which they fall, They 
are boiled with salt and eaten with great relish by all classes. 

Thus ends my account of fresh-water fishing in Australia. In the sea 
there are snapper, rock cod, parrot fish, red mullet, mullet, salmon, whi- 
ting, bream, guard-fish, the dog-fish, the shark, and to ambitious fishermen 
the porpoise and the whale. ‘The snapper is the best for the table; the 
rock am and parrot fish are but poor stuff in my opinion, but “de gustibus, 
&c.” They are all more or less of confiding natures, and ravenous appe- 
tites, and are decidedly carnivorous, if eating all kinds of raw flesh entitles 
them to that distinction; consequently the science of salt-water fishing at 
this end of the globe is reduced to very simple rules. 

There is another fish I have not mentioned, as inhabiting the coast, 
namely, the barracoota. This innocent creature is lured to the hook by 
&@ piece of red cloth, and finds to his sorrow, when hooked, the folly of 
trusting to outward appearances. I am very glad I have thought of this 
fish, as it enables me to conclude with a moral. Young ladies, don’t snatch 
too eagerly at a red coat, or you may have the fate of the poor barra- 
coota ! 

Adelaide, South Australia, February, 1847. 
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SPAIN UNDER THE HOUSE OF AUSTRIA AND THE 
BOURBONS. 


THE perpetual les of France and Spain constitute a theme of 
no ordinary interest. , that in modern times armed interventions 
and dynastic and family tendencies have attested the political predomi- 
nance of the former, but it was not so in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, when the haughty Philip viewed himself as the head of all 
Catholicism, and the vice-gerent of God on earth. The general cha- 
racter of the struggle, the events, the men and the results, are all worthy 
of consideration, and replete with illustrations of historical and political 
adventure. Every effort made by the two great adversaries shook the 
entire of Europe, and the ultimate result of each has always been in 
favour of the great cause of religious and political freedom. Two cen- 
turies of warfare between two absolute governments, and two states so 
profoundly Catholic, gave birth to the first European republic, Holland ; 
and served to confirm the power of the great Protestant state, England, 
and to establish religious liberty in Germany. 

Thanks to the causes for distrust and opposition which Spain and 
France, each in their turn, gave to the other European powers, whether 
Philip IT. or Louis XIV., which ever triumphed in their struggles against 
one another, the result was ultimately alike béneficial to political and 
religious liberty. We have as actors in this great drama the greatest 
men of the two countries, Charles V. and Philip II., Henry 1V., Riche- 
lieu, and Louis XIV.; and it is seldom that in any historical episode so 
much that is unprecedented and strange is met with, or that results arose 
which so utterly disconcerted all political anticipations. Francis I. suc- 
cumbing before Charles V.; Henry II. compelled to make peace at 
Saint Quentin, are not more humiliating to France than was the vast 
superiority of Philip II. over Henry III. 

It constitutes at once one of the most varied and comprehensive his- 
torical tasks that can be entered upon to trace the causes and events which 
have led to reverse the position of the two rival nations, and which have 
so degraded Spain from its former lofty position. Montesquieu and 
Voltaire have signalised some of the features of this great drama; 
Schlegel has pointed out its undoubted relation to the great cause of 
Protestantism ; Ranke has, in still more modern times, paved the way 
for demonstrating the triumph of France as having its origin in the de- 
cline of Spain, and M. Weiss* may be said to have almost exhausted the 
subject. He has not recoiled before the immensity of the task or the 
number and variety of materials. These materials were mainly also 
only to be obtained : in Spain itself. In what regards pure politics his 
chief resources appear to have been the despatches of ambassadors and 
consular reports, and more especially the MS. of Deny’s “ Godefroi,” 
preserved in the library of the Institute, and the papers of Simancas, also 
so largely used by Mignet. But M. Weiss had, besides this, to investi- 
gate closely the internal condition of the country, its domestic institutions, 
its commerce, its industry, its agriculture, and its arts and sciences. 
There existed in Spain a variety of waslaits illustrative of this particular 
portion of his subject which are unknown elsewhere. Such are the 
learned dissertations published by the Historical Academy of Madrid, the 


*L depuis le Régne de Philippe II., jusqu’al’avenement des Bourbons. 
Par M. eiss, Professeur d’histoire au College Royal de Bourbon. 
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« Memoirs of the Economical Society,” the ancient treatises of Ustariz, 
of Ulloa, of Navarréte, of Moncada, of Campomanes, and the more 
recent works of rom SO of Sempére, of Agustin de Blas, of Jovella- 
nos. Indeed, travels, accounts of buccaneer and smuggling enterprises, 
manuscripts, and books of trifling details, but important as illustrative of 
manners, have been made to contribute to the one great object—the 
solving the problem of the decline of Spain. 

“In her own interior,” says Schlegel, ‘“‘Spain had also an arduous 

lem to solve ; she had to overcome the  potirnte resistance of a 
whole people, —the tolerably numerous descendants of the former lords and 
conquerors of the country, who still adhered to the Arabian manners and 
language, and even, in part, professed the doctrines of Mohammedanism. 
This struggle, which commenced under Philip II. by very severe laws 
against the Moriscoes, terminated, under Philip the Third, with the bar- 
barous expulsion of the whole Moorish population to the coasts of Africa. 
That from the intimate and manifold relations which existed between 

in and Germany under Charles V., the armies of the emperor may 
have introduced into Spain the opinions of the new German Gospellers to 
a greater extent perhaps than can be now stated with certainty, or than 
is now susceptible of minute and accurate proof, is by no means impro- 
bable ; and this fact would serve to explain, though not entirely to jus- 
tify, many acts of the Spanish government. At any rate, the Spanish 
mind and character, in other respects so generous and upright, so little 
prone to selfish cunning or fickle frivolity, became, in the long strife and 
animosities of a fierce religious war, more and more partial and exclusive, 
arbitrary and violent. There yet lingered, however, many chivalrous 
virtues peculiar to this high-minded nation—many extraordinary and 
lofty effusions of religious genius, such as are displayed in the wonderful 
writings of St. Theresa, whose holy meditations are couched in language 
of such inimitable beauty. Among no other people did the spirit and cha- 
racter of the middle age, in its most beautiful and dignified form, so long 
continue and survive in manners, ways of thinking, intellectual culture, 
and works of imagination and poetry, as among the Spaniards ; and it 
isnot the mere effect of chance, but it is a very remarkable and charac- 
teristic fact, that in Spain alone the peculiar poetry of the middle age 
attained to its utmost perfection, and reached its last exquisite bloom.” 

Taken in a political point of view, there can be no doubt but that the 
rise of Protestantism and the establishment of powerful independent Pro- 
testant states struck a fatal blow to the power of Spain. At the same 
time, Protestantism was not the only cause of the rupture of the Nether- 
lands with Spain; for even in earlier times the Burgundian spirit had been 
prone to turbulence, and the arbitrary rule of the Spaniards had excited 
in other countries also general dissatisfaction, aversion, and resistance, 
In England a Catholic reaction had taken place under Queen Mary, wife 
of Philip II. of Spain, but this was again succeeded bY a Protestant re- 
action under Elizabeth, whose steady and inflexible policy lent strength 
to the opponents of Spain on the continent, and defeated the bold attacks 
made upon the immediate independence of Great Britain itself. 

Opposed to those striking signs of the times, were the national pride 
and religious fervour of Spain, engaging its monarch in an impossible 
enterprise of subjugating the world in the name of religion, and wasting 
mm such a vain-glorious undertaking the resources of the country and of 
the monarchy itself. When we see Philip II., the proudest of kings, 
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daily kissing the hand of the priest who officiated before him ; when we 
see im roel drawing back a lady who had ventured to place her foot 
on the steps of the altar, and saying to her, “ This is neither és place nor 
mine,” we can readily understand how a mind in which the bigotry 
natural to Spaniards was augmented by oe eerie ‘terrors, and a blind 
devotion to the church, should identify the cause of Spain with that of 
religion. Yet, notwithstanding this individual impulse which itself re- 
ceived strength from the actual position of the monarchy and the passions 
of the people, for nearly twenty years Philip held the opposing interests 
of the Dake of Alva and of Ruy Gomez in check, and Seeded is com- 

rehensive design of universal dominion without involving himself in an 

uropean war. It was only when his intellectual powers became 
impaired, when his devotion assumed the character of a mere supersti- 
tion, when his conscience called loudly for atonements, and his physical 
force was giving way before an hereditary affliction, that men like Moura 
and Ydiaquez were called to his councils, to represent the passions of the 
— and by over-taxing the strength and resources of the empire, 
to lay the seeds of an irrecoverable decay. 

At this great epoch in the history of Spain, and from that time 
henceforth, the influence of the court and the power of ministers cannot 
be separated from the acts of the monarchy. “It was to the Duke of 
Lerma, all-powerful with Philip III., and who alone could dare the 
popular clamour, that Spain was indebted for fifteen years of peace, 
which alone prevented its casting away at once its few remaining political 
resources. With the overthrow of the Duke of Lerma, and the rise of 
Olivarés, a minister who courted popularity, general hostilities recom- 
menced. The position of Spain sna, in the time of Philip IV., was 
so grievous, as only to admit of being explained by reference to those 
illusions into which a nation is drawn by an overweening vanity and 
confidence, and a profound ignorance of its real strength and resources. 
War was exhausting the country; to no people was peace more necessitous; 
none were so exasperated against the government which imposed it upon 
them. Army, navy, finances, commerce, industry, were all destroyed, but 
national pride and vanity were as active as ever. Nothing remained to feed 
the heart of the Spaniard but the glory of having attempted the conquest 
of the world, and the indignation of having most signally failed in. accom- 
plishing it. It was from this that sprang the feverish desire to recom- 
mence the same struggle without even the slightest hopes of success. 

During the whole time, that, with the exception of the brief periods 
of repose above alluded to, Spain was thus, by the vain-gloriousness of 
its external policy, sapping its strength to its basis; equally influential 
causes of decline presented themselves within the country itself. One of 
the most striking of these was the depopulation of the country, and its 
influence on agriculture and other branches of industry. 

The portions of M. Weiss’s work (and they include the greater part 
of the second volume) which are devoted to the consideration of the 
causes of decline in agriculture; industry, and commerce of the country, 
are among the most satisfactory of all. The details exceed in minute- 
ness and completeness any thing that has been before presented to the 
public. Holding, as we ee ever done, that Providence has something 
to do with the prostration of a once great and populous country, for a 

t of bigoted persecution without parallel elsewhere, we even ourselves 
astounded to read that, in one single year, the so-called “Holy” 
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Inquisition, at Seville, caused 2000 heretics to be burnt, and 16,000 to 
be condemned to punishments, which entailed moral degradation and 
confiscation of property. According to Llorente, the Inquisition, from 
its origin to its abolition in 1808, caused 31,912 Spaniards to be burnt 
alive, and condemned 291,450 persons, thus ruining upwards of 340,000 

rsons, whose shame was visited upon their families, for whom nought 
remained but disgrace and misery. 

The number of the Moors = were expelled the country has never 
been aaety known. But M. Weiss says, that if we add to the 800,000 
Jews who left the country in 1492, the numberless hosts of Moors who 

ished in the insurrections of the sixteenth century, and the still greater 
number of those whom Spain cast from out of her bosom in the reign of 
Philip III., it will be seen that this kingdom lost in the space of a hen: 
dred and twenty years, about three millions of its most laborious inhabi- 
tants. ‘This is independent of the thousands of Spaniards who lost their 
lives on fields of battle in France, in Germany, in Flanders, in Ireland, in 
Africa, and at sea; in upholding the gigantic struggle for the supremac 
of the house of Austria, and the Roman Catholic faith, a struggle which 
was altogether beyond the strength of the monarchy. 

It has been calculated that in the seventeenth century upwards of 

40,000 men were sent annually out of Spain either as defenders or colo- 
nists of America and Africa, or as soldiers, to keep in subjection Flanders, 
Sicily, Naples, Sardinia, and the many other countries which were then 
subject to the Spanish monarchy. Few of these ever returned, and the 
emigrations to America increased with the external reverses and internal 
decay of the country. 
. The multiplication of convents, the results of superstition and national 
idleness, must be also placed in the same category as the evils of depopu- 
lation ; for the inhabitants of these monastic establishments contributed in 
no way to the productiveness or prosperity of the country, but, on the con- 
trary, by consuming the work of the Sdbeststow, acted more banefully on 
the country than if actually withdrawn from the population. Yet in the 
time of Charles II., when Spain had lost 30,000,000 of men in war and 
colonisation, 180,000 men and women were inhabitants of monasteries 
and convents out of a population of 5,700,000! 

Besides the expatriation of the most skilful and industrious husband- 
men in the persons of the Moors, and the loss of the adult strength of the 
country in foreign military service, Spain possessed elements adverse to its 
agricultural prosperity, which were almost peculiar to itself. Such were 
the international hostility of its separate kingdoms and the force of 
national antipathies. The Castilians affected to despise all mercantile and 
industrial occupations whatsoever, and it was this exaggerated pride, and 
the belief in their vast superiority over all other nations, which blinded 
them to their own downfall. 

The accumulation of property in the hands of the nobility and of the 
priesthood also contributed, according to M. Weiss, to the decline of agri- 
culture as much as the depopulation of the country. According to the 
energetic formula of the middle ages, all that went to the church fell into 
adead hand (main morte). A custom, the fatal working of which is 
less easily comprehended in all its ramifications, was the institution of 
what is termed the majorats of the nobility, by which services on the field 
were remunerated by usurpations of land. The privilege of the mesta 
granted in the good old times of Alphonso the Wise, who lived in the 
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thirteenth century, and by which it was forbidden to enclose lands in those 
vast tracts ee ieteenad by the flocks which quitted the mountains 
of the Asturias and Leon in winter to pasture in the sunny plains of Anda- 
lusia and Estremadura, has also always had a bad effect upon the agricul- 
tural ity of Spain, and contributed, with the before-mentioned causes, 
to keep this otherwise fine country in a state of comparative sterility. 

It is impossible for us to follow M. Weiss in his detailed exposition of 
the causes of the decline of industry and commerce in the same country, 
The causes which appear to have acted most disadvantageously upon the 

of the industrial arts in Spain have been the high prices of 
national manufactures brought about by the abundance of the precious 
metals; the prejudices against mechanical arts (possibly also the climac- 
teric and national inaptitudes), and heavy taxation. This low condition of 
arts and manufactures, combined with high imposts, soon led the way to 
that system of smuggling which has ever been a main feature in Spanish 
international dealings and commerce. Strange tosay “ national prejudices” 
are also again adduced by M. Weiss as one of the prominent causes of the 
decline of commerce as well as of every other branch of prosperity. What 
may not these “ national prejudices” be one day expected to lead to ? 

The fate of the house of Austria appears to have conveyed no practical 
lesson to that of the Bourbons. The portraits of the kings from Charles 
V., by Titian, to that of Phillip IV., and of Charles IL., by Velasquez and 
Carreiio, may be seen inthe museum of Madrid. The ual degradation 
of intelligence and of physical forms is visible to the most superficial con- 
templator of these portraits. The features are the same, the resemblance is 
very great, but the expression dwindles away gradually from genius to 
nullity. “Charles V.,” says Mignet, in his usual forcible manner, 
‘‘was a general and a king ; Philip II. was a king only ; Philip III. and 
Philip IV. were not even kings ; Charles II. was not even a man. Not 
only did he not know how to reign, but he did not know how to repro- 
duce himself.” 

To the question, as to whether Spain has been raised from its fallen 
condition by the new dynasty, its present position furnishes a sufficiently 
negative answer. A hundred years have now elapsed since a grandson 
of Louis XIV. was called to the throne of Charles VI., and Spain has 
remained stationary among nations, or if called to life, it has been to 
rs ee ergang and internecine wars, and as a climax, the court 
and ‘the highest nages of the realm, actors or agents in intrigues 
which woul ese den Lanoet ranks of society. on 

The expeditions into Sardinia and Sicily, in 1717; the conquest of 
Naples, in 1734; the effectiveness of its privateersmen, in 1739 ; the 
reliefs accorded to the burdens of taxation by the enlightened admi- 
nistration of Philip V.; the impulse given to commerce by Charles III. ; 
the commencement of national undertakings, great roads and canals, by 
the same well-intentioned prince; the great struggle engaged in by their 
navy, when combined with that of France, in an unjust war against the 
liberties of the world; are features that relieve and adorn the history of 
the reigning family ; but which appear to have been insufficient to ward 
off the invariable deterioration, ever consequent upon a law upholding 
d ic eye, or to arouse government to a more liberal sense 

that which would be ‘really beneficial to the country, a wise and 
domestic policy, which should devote itself solely and vigorously to in- 
ternal reforms, and to communicating a steady and permanent impulse 
to agriculture, to industry, to commerce, and to literature and art. 
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By An oL_p DiPLomatTIstT. 


Cuar XII, 


London, January 17, 1817. 

The Opposition are bewildered by a most extraordinary and unexpected 
event. What think you of their leader becoming an inmate of a ret? 
Yet such is actually the case: The town of Milton, near Peterborough, 
in Northamptonshire, is infected with the plague ; a putrid fever rages 
there with terrible violence, and numbers are dying from its effects. The 
following detail will best explain the seeming mystery:—Lord Grey, 
anxious to retrieve his character with the country, had pledged himse 
to make a strenuous exertion this year to upset the ministers ; he had, 
therefore, pledged himself to Holland and Tierney, to be with them 
on the 10th instant! His lordship left Howick at Christmas to make a 
détour, promising to be at Woburn on the 6th, when a grand political 
meeting was to have been held. But “man appoints, and God dis- 
appoints ;” the measles attacked Lord Grey’s family, and, therefore, his 
lordship could not approach the mansion of the Bedford family. Grey, 
therefore, wheeled about, and went to Lord Fitzwilliam’s to try his in- 
fluence over that peer’s mind to produce a change in favour of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. Soon after Lord and Lady Grey’s arrival oe chil- 
dren proceeded to London), the latter was attacked by the scarlet fever ; 
and, in three days, reduced to an extremity! Lord Grey says, in his last 
letter, “ Lady Grey has been three days in a dying state ;” subsequent 
accounts represent her as out of danger. Ad interim, they are removed 
from all society. They occupy one wing of the mansion; and the peer 
receives his food, and other necessaries, by drawing it up into the window 
by astring! Thus, by this unfortunate event all co-operation is pre- 
vented among the party, to their extreme mortification ; they will meet 
Parliament without any settled plan of operations, unless some unforeseen 
event occurs. They are not so sanguine as they were, as to their success 
with Lord Fitzwilliam. 

_ In the meantime, ministers exult at the event! It affords them a sub- 

ject of merriment ; if it can be supposed that men can be merry, who have 

such a heavy responsibility to encounter! The Opposition insist upon it, 

that our affairs are approaching to a crisis! The ministers affect to doubt 

this; they say that every arrangement for the present year, as far as re- 
to the finance, is completed. 

Public opinion is greatly divided upon the subject of the loan, now 
negotiating for the French ———. The Opposition have fixed the 
a on ministers, and they, through their organs—the Courier, 

ost, and Sun—deny that government are in the slightest degree a pay. 
Byrne assured me, last night, that the different contradictions which 
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exprennta fesre enianars who had assured him in the most unqualified 
terms, i such was the truth. He added, “they are deceiving me ; 
the evil light on their own heads!” 
is 


to of our starving population? The 41,000/. sub- 
for the poor of Spitalfields are exhausted. The whole of the 


Kingdom is in the same state ; to add to these evils, we had 
incessant rain, and heavy falls of snow, which, , have inundated 
every part of the country ; the fields at the rear of my house represent a 
vast sheet of water, literally a lake. About Egham, Staines, and Windsor, 
the inhabitants have been obliged to desert their residences. A gentle- 
man said this morning, that on coming down stairs he found his book- 
case, the chairs, and tables, gambolling about the parlour—the water five 


feet deep ; on ing the opposite doors, it only partially decreased ; it 
had found its It passes through some houses like a roaring 
torrent. 


Three o’clock.—The topic of conversation to-day is upon the subject 
of the meeting at the Freemasons’ Tavern. -R-—— is one of the Com- 
mittee. They dine together at six o'clock. The Lord Mayor cannot 
attend ; he assigns as a reason, the necessity for his attendance at the 
Old Bailey Sessions. Apprehensions are entertained that the speeches 
will be intemperate, and thus defeat the object; the paramount wish in 
the Committee is to defend Hunt and Cobbett ; also to upset Burdett! 
It is the opinion of Mr. Nicholls that the members of this new club will 
fall into the hands of the Fitzwilliams ; the ministers are upon the 


watch ! 
London, January 21, 1817. 

The Marquis of Tavistock’s speech is ready! He will go great lengths 
in the work of Reform. His “ morsel of eloquence” was read last night 
in a select circle at Holland House, and highly approved of. Mackintosh 
(the prolix Sir James) brought this bantling orth! 

Holland.and Grey boast of their fixed principles, they are become 
staunch Republicans; are determined to risk every thing to gratify their 
deadly hatred to the present system. 

The leading Whigs are astonished at the success of the meeting on 
¥riday last, at the Freemasons’ Tavern. ‘ What!” said Tierney, pre- 
viously; “are there to be no advertisements—no tickets given away! 
none of the old Whigs invited; it is quite impossible that the meeting 
should be effective.” The chairman's sentiments were in unison. He 
said, at three o’clock, in the committee-room,—“ I do not think a dozen 
ae will attend. There were ninety-six. Perry, and all the old 

igs are prodigiously jealous! they threw cold water, even when the 
first itions were made. “ How is this,” said Holland, “are our 
x ee opened? What, has there been a meeting convened like 
is! that not with one shilling ex to the party! On all the 


former occasions, have we not been upon to deposit a thousand 
at a bankers ?” 

Ministers find themselves ill at ease! ‘They are alarmed! They dread 

this progress of public opinion. The of Curran, however, has 


them a breathing time! It has done injury to the cause. The 
Cibeddot aré indigaaet it t—~they were not without their fears, and 
these fears are unhappily realised. It has alarmed many who were about 
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to join the new club : they will not enlist under its banners, and the Fitz- 
are now fixed unalterably. 
_ The next ing of this self-created Whig Committee (it is com- 
posed of twelve men, each of whom are said to possess two thousand 
annum), is to appoint Delegates throughout the United King- 
meet again on Friday next. 

One observation and I have done : if. Ministers do not look sharp about 
them, this new Association will be successful ; talent and industry are not _ 
wanting—the leaders have a heart and hand in the service. 

Three o’clock.—The gaieties in the Pavilion continue with undimi- 
nished splendour! Miss ——- is the queen of the place. The Archduke 
Nicholas, at the Ball the other evening, applied to the Regent to recom- 
mend him a partner: his Royal Highness was introduced to Miss ——. 

Lord Grey, on his arrival, proceeded to Holland House, wherein a lon 
consultation was held. This morning, Major Maxwell, Sir R. W. an 
Mr. L——, went in a body to Tierney. The latter candidly acknow- 
ledged that he was influenced in his opinions ; the fact is, that he had 
received a rap from the Fitzwilliams for presuming to give his sanction 
to the meetings without first consulting pg Tierney’s friends declare 
that he will not desert the great cause: in reply to this, B. K——— said, 
not five minutes ago, “ If the Grenvilles go over, Tierney will go with 
them.” | 

_ Notwithstanding these inauspicious appearances, Lord Grey is very 
sanguine. He says, ‘‘ If the New Club persists in pursuing its present 
measures, the object will be successful, for Ministers will "ee, or and 
the Cobbetts also.” ‘ Aye,” say the Grenvilles, “if the Merchants, 
Bankers, and the Great Landowners, will come forward and support the 
Reform System, we will do so too !” 

The first Grand Meeting of the Opposition takes place at Devonshire 
House, on Monday night next, when a Copy of the Prince Regent’s 

will be R 

It is expected that the approaching fashionable season will be the dullest 
ever known in London: scarcely a single M. P. will bring his family to 
town—they are absolutely without the means. 

The leading Whigs are in such an impoverished state that they have 
been obliged to borrow money at fifteen per cent. to bring them to town. 

Recollect what I told you Leg since of the depreciated state of News- 
paper property—therefore buy by all means. There are now in the 
market the Sun and Star—the Herald and British Press: the former are 
Evening, the latter Morning papers. 


London, January 24, 1817. 

The Opposition are in amaze! the Grenvilles have been playing off a 
ruse de guerre. Instead of voting for the suppression of their sinecures, 
they are going over to ministers as the only alternative for the preser- 
vation of them. The poor Whigs were really so credulous as to place 
reliance upon professions! But what adds to their chagrin is the Vacil- 
lating conduct of T—— ; they fear that he willgo too! From the Fitz- 
williams he receives the major part of his magnificent pay (¢.¢., three 
thousand a year). Indeed, his conduct to the new Whigs stamps the 
current report in the best informed circles. Since the late meeting which 
he had previously panegyrised so highly, he has thrown cold water on 
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every proposition, and in consequence Lucas, the chairman, threatens to 
an 


~ In this situation were the affairs of the Opposition yesterday. In the 
evening Lord Grey came to town, and h @ conversazione at Grillon’s 
re ee vongenen ——. From that 
channel, ‘in the course of the day, I learn what passed at the 
meeting. 


Caeser ae ee ing session, will consist of,— 
rey, as leader; Lord Marquis of Lansdowne, Duke of 

is of Tavistock, Earl of Thanet. In the other house, 
Bennett, Lambton, Weston, M. A. Taylor, General Fergu- 
son. Also the whole of the Cavendishes. Lauderdale and Folkstone 
are doubtful. 

E—— ratted long since : he played as long: as he could. 

« What is your friend dog ?” said Jekyll, in one of the law courts, to 
Romilly, when he heard that his lordship had accepted the ribbon. 

“Oh,” replied R——., “he is become the Green Man and Still !” 

Three o’clock.—I have been just put into possession of the following 
particulars relative to the measures of the party last night. At six 
o'clock, Lord Grey arrived; at seven, Mr. R. W. dined with him. He 
was then put into possession of every circumstance connected with the 
late meeting for reform at the Freemasons’ Tavern, and the extraordinary 
line of conduct adopted by T——. After dinner Sir R. was sent to 
T——, with a message demanding an explanation ; T——— equivocated, 
and in the leading points denied an avowal of his motives. 





‘The 
Earl 


| 


London, January 28, 1817. 

The subject of my last letter related principally to the situation of 
the Opposition. I have told you that the Grenvilles, Fitzwilliams and 
Tierney were on the point of joining the administration. Since then 
things are altered. If the Whigs are prudent they will prevent this 
desertion, not that the Grenvilles will support them from love but from 
fear! ‘ Fear of whom ?” I think I hear you say. Not of the influence 
of the Whigs, but the resentment of the people. Lord Grenville is well 
aware that our affairs cannot long be maintained at the rate they go on, 
and he therefore dreads the idea of identifying himself with men who 
have such a heavy responsibility to encounter. 

On Saturday Mr. Lucas, the chairman of the late meeting at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, received a note from Lord Grey, inviting him and the 
gentlemen connected with the committee for “ general reform,” to meet 
at his house in Portman-square, on the following day, at one o’clock, P.M. 
Messrs. Lucas, Holmes and Waithman attended, and met his lordship 
and Mr. Lambton only. Lord Grey expressed himself in warm terms 
of ric in favour of those gentlemen, who had advocated the cause 
of the Whigs, and added, that as far as retrenchment and economy he 
had no doubt of the cordial co-operation of his noble friends ; but as to 
the measure of general reform, it was too delicate a step in the present 
stage of the business. Lucas fired at this! He said, 

“Nothing, then, remains but to leave the country to Cobbett and 

Lord G. replied, “ He hoped that would not be necessary.” 

“ Will your lordship raise the counties ?” 
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_ “ Not upon the you . The attempt would be imprac- 
tieable ; it would mim os ea tnandbd thous Gantt 
individuals into the arms of government.” 

Lucas added, “ If these are your “ awe 97 sentiments, the efforts of 
myself and friends have been iling ; shall, therefore, decline gpo- 
ceeding further! Nothing less than a radical reform! If that cannot 
be attempted I will dissolve the meeting.” 

Lord G.’s countenance was lighted up with indignation, but which he 
endeavoured to su Fk ER A Mr. 
Holme to qualify the asperity by observing that he thought 
the proper mode of procedure would be step by step. “Obtain retrench- 
ment and economy and then attack septennial parliaments; instead or 
triennial ones try to get them reduced to five years.” 
of the city and nothing but the city. He said that the ground he had 
lately taken against Hunt and Cobbett had brought over the whole of the 
moneyed interest. “I will undertake,” added he, addressing himself to 
Lord G., ‘‘to bring into your ranks seven thousand men and seven mil- 
lions of money; therefore what have you to fear?” Previously to the 
conference breaking up, Lucas agreed not to call another meeting until 
he had given the Opposition an opportunity of bringing their motion 
before the House. 

In the evening another political meeting took place at Lord Holland’s in 
Arlington-street—it consisted of the Grenvilles and the leading Whigs. 
After a long discussion they were of opinion that a temperate line of con- 
duct could alone succeed. Lord Grenville agreed to support economy and 
retrenchment, in its fullest extent. 

“Now my dear Perry,” said Holland, “we hope you will give us as 
much of your paper as possible !”” 

He meant give the speeches of our party very fully, and cut down those 
of their antagonists. 

“ My lord,” replied P., “I have devoted myself to your service for 
forty years, but I will not consent to sink, as Woodfall did, into beg- 

1» ; 


The result of the conversation was, the determination to send B—— 
K-—— and Major Maxwell to Lucas and Waithman, to tell them the re- 
sult of their proceedings. In the course of the day I shall hear what 
took place at. Devonshire House last night. 

I am sorry to hear such distressing accounts of the state of the 
(French) king’s health. Are they true? Peltier read a letter from Paris 

rday to Mr. Nicholls, M.P., a friend of the Duke of Sussex: ‘“‘ The 
king cannot live three days—he has water on his chest. The moment he 
1s ct the minister De Cazes will be arrested, and all his pers 
seized!” Peltier boasted that the letter came from very high au , 
Nicholls asked P. what he thought of the Duke of Richelieu. His reply, 
“Pooh, he is a fool.” On Russian influence, “De Cazes supplies Pozzo 
di Borgo with plenty of money;” “the Baring loan will be at an end if 
the king dies;” ‘‘the Ultras will upset De Cazes.” 
. Lord Grey moves the amendment in the Lords, and Ponsonby in the 


- Three o’clock.—The Regent has just returned from the House with the 
window-glasses broken. In the park the assembled multitude was prodi- 
n2 
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highness was received in a unflattering manner! 
wre Se eet eens Gaidie deal a in Parliament- 
— se The ee 


the guards close. The whole of the royal 
hag wl pe ee ingot did the duty—the hooting and up- 
Eiadtovat was considerable. When the ms returned 
the noise and confusion were indescribable: 
ni ofthe Opt particular occurred at Devon House. It is the opinion of the 
6 OR bills will be ¢ in imme- 
maintains that tt and Hunt are playing the 
a ie peri they have played their cards out they’ will be 
a, They will certainly make a dead set at the Saas 
rmers and attempt to identify them with Hunt and Cobbett ; Perry 
of the Chronicle said i now, ** Habeas Corpus Act will be suspended 
directly.” The Rev. Bult is come from Carlton House (four o'clock). 
a e980 mob hissed the Regent most amazingly, and broke the glasses 
. ‘The Horse Guards closed the in the stable yard to 
t the crowd following him into Pall M The crowds of people 
cs to the neighbourhood of the areincalculable. Orders are 
to Hounslow to call all the disposable force to town should any 
Fidication to riot manifest itself when the shades of night set in. 


London, January 31, 1817. 


“ Mi inisters, notwithstanding their indefatigable exertions, made but a 
muster in the House of Commons on Wednesday night ; it would 

ve been still worse if the attack upon the Regent had not taken place. 
It was a contrived plot, and it succeeded to admiration.” Thus spoke a 
leading Whig yesterday. Government certainly did not display that 
strength in the House which we were taught to. expect, although they 

ined at most twenty additional votes by that adverse event. This affair 
is lamentable for the interests of the Opposition. The Fitzwilliams are 
greatly annoyed by the progress of the Yorkshire petition for Reform, 
which is becoming formidable in spite of their influence. 

The rancorous spirit which prevailed in the Houses of Parliament on 
the ministerial side on Wednesday night exceeded all former examples; 
it was unparalleled in the history of the country. Even in the year 1792 
the manifestation was not so strong. | What a betrayal of fear! They 
are, however, determined to bring things to a crisis. You may expect to 
hear of a contest between the soldiery and the people ere long. In the 
meantime the celebrated bag of papers will again be brought forward, 
by Lord Liverpool, on Monday night, against treason and sedition. The 
gagging g bills will not be resorted to ; but the laws against field meetings 

strengthened. In future those ee will not be suffered 
unless sanctioned by the sheriff of the county. Lord Grey said yesterday 
that ministers would not attempt to su the Habeas Corpus Acts ; 
should they do so, they would certainly rea arm of Pitt wanting ! 

“ Reform is at an‘end,” said Jones Burdett, yesterday; “‘it is splintered 
into too many divisions.” Sir Francis is going down to raise the count 
(Wiltshire); the Baronet’s politics are clothed in an impenetrable vel 
“He will go the way his vanity may lead him,” said an old friend and 
not an hour ago, The Whigs say he‘is an aristocrat at 
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. There is a rumour in circulation, and I believe it to be true, that he 
had the offer of three regiments some time. since. The i i 
ee. sere) et ee assured, that government 
were not ignorant of it, but did not think proper to act upon it. 

No one believes in the of the air-gun. Stones were certainly 
thrown, and Captain Story of the Life Guards afforded ocular demonstra- 
tion’ of it; he was covered with mud, &c. The Regent’s colour had 
forsaken his cheeks when he entered the apartment at St. James’s— 
brandy, that sovereign nostrum, restored him. 

Lord Grosvenor’s speech amazed the House, “ It was almost as stron 

as Cobbett’s,” said an old Whig ear Coming from a man wi 
140,000/. a year, and his son, the Earl Grey-de- Wilton with 20,000. per 
annum, excites astonishment. : 

Many well-informed persons, unconnected with party, who have been 
calm observers of passing events, think that ministers cannot remain three 
months longer in office. 

A vast number of persons are now on the pension list as spies! they are 
above the canaille. Every movement of the Opposition is watched. 

The new reformers are intimidated. L——, the redoubtable champion 
for the Whigs, says, “I'll take care they shan’t lock me up.” The last 
manceuvre is likely to be more successful than the first. 

The committee for Reform met on Wednesday evening, at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, and agreed to address a letter to Lord Grey thanking him 
for the polite reception they had experienced, and at the same time ex- 
pressing a hope that the cause will receive the support of those distin- 
guished persons who have professed so much. 

Four o’clock.—“ Did you ever see such a humbug amendment ?” said 
Perry of the Chron., a few moments since. ‘ We have gravelled the 
reformers,” said a noble lord at the Opera, on Tuesday night, toa Whig. 

“T hope, my lord, you were not a party in throwing the gravel,” was the 


reply 
London, February 4, 1817. 


The loss of the Fitzwilliams makes a difference of forty votes: what a 
tremendous force! The Opposition would have become formidable indeed, 
had they succeeded, even in neutralising that nobleman, which they 
certainly calculated upon. A vast achievement it would have been—but it 
was not to be! The pop-gun plot was brought into action, and it has 
ne Relative to this plot I have a few words to say, and here 

are :— 
ou will perceive in the Ministerial papers of this evening a document, — 
from the evidence given on Tuesday last, before the —_—— of State, 
by a person of the name of George, who is an auctioneer ; it relates to the 
late attack upon the P. Regent. This Mr. George detailed the circum- 
stances to me, and inserted them in the M. Post. 

Tierney’s speech on Wednesday night was the finest piece of elegant 
satire on Canning’s pretensions ever heard in the House. It was re- 
ceived with enthusiastic shouts by the Whigs, and with marked approba- 
tion by many of Castlereagh’s friends. He, C——, has sunk irreparably, 
and will never again make a formidable stand. Lord Lascelles’ observa- 
tions did wonders ! His speech, coming from the Ministerial benches, was 
® severe and unexpected blow. 
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The Lond Mageenetl Lord Grey on Saturday night, that if somethin 
could not be done to restore commerce, a Revolution would take sland 
before the end of the year. : 

A serious disturbance took place, on Thursday night, at Winchester, 
between a party of troops, and some of the inhabitants; the circumstances 

a Prince Regent's was brought down ing to 
taining information, committees will probably be inted in both 
Houses to examine them and make Reports, after Bills will be 
moved for, upon these Reports. This was the course of proceeding 
adopted in the year 1794, when Mr. Dundas, the Secretary of State, 
brou ee ens eee eee eee 
not 2 ccm sat me sary dErnamers sioressi arm alae me 
wild and extravagant idea of Reform, i.e. universal suffrage, and annual 

liaments. e must presume that the scheme, however visionary, has 
only made a cover for some secret treasonable and revolutionary 

: Of this distinction between the law, as it applies to any thing 

re the public, and any thing to be disclosed in the and docu- 
ments to be laid before Pasilecsinhs we claim the t. If it shall 
appear that treason has been hatching and even matured, as the message 
would imply, we wonder and regret that Ministers did not take immediate 
measures its punishment and ion. If the present loss be 
adequate to the object in its origin, Ministers are without excuse in not 
having enforced the law. 

London, February 11, 1817. 
A rumour has been prevalent for some days in the best circles, that a 
of administration is on the ¢apis. Until this morning, I have not 
been able to learn the exact situation of things. It appears that the 
underlings of Opposition have entertained great hopes, from certain hints 
dropped by the adherents of Carlton House, that the Prince Regent was 
rather favourably disposed towards them. These hopes are blighted! 
The queen has been consulted—her majesty’s ultimatum is decisive. 
“While I live I will oppose the entrance of the Whigs into office.” The 
i Sunday, “The Whigs would do more harm than 
good: they want even that support from the people which the present 
men ” ‘The contest now is, between the two parties, which shall 
eontrol the Fitzwilliams: they came to town, quite unexpectedly, on 
Saturday. Lord Milton said, yesterday, they would support economy 
and retrenchment. . 

Waithman waited upon Lord Holland on Saturday, and was told by 
his lordship that he was no reformer! Lord Grey returned thanks to 
Waithman, and complimented him upon being the only consistent man, 
in his politics, in the kingdom ; but sided, that he also could not support 
reform, for if he did so he should be deserted by all! 

Be neg Se an ay mere: at the head of the state, what can be = 
to t e public ? Every thing is getting worse an 

worse, inatesd of bitter. Whee think you of Coven =igens a@ popula- 

tion of 20,000 ?—8000 are receiving parish relief! But we need not 

go so far—Islington is in as bad a state. 

After the meeting in Spa-fields, yesterday, Hunt’s disciples attended 
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town to Hyde Park Corner, illy. Isaw them 


| 


uld only compare them, moving in a body, to the waves 

the sumpice gate thaloye aemruniida.n lew fel Bload 
occupied every space, from side to side, obliging all 
off into the adjoining streets. Hunt stood up in his 
: the park, and, close to the Marquis of 
made a speech, the tenor of which was to assure them 


rapidly approaching when a be relieved from 


begged ew 
homes, and allow him to do so likewise. Hunt gave 


cheers, which was returned with three times three. Before 
they made a lane for him to drive through, extending more 


quarter of a mile in length. He took the roa He 
Rotten Row; and, until he was out of sight, his followers did not 
ir ground. Their zeal and enthusiasm exceed description. 
The indications of popular feeling are not so alarming to the govern- 
ment as the state of the finances. The tax-gatherers fail in every direc- 
tion. Nothing is talked of, even in the ministerial circles, but econom 
and retrenchment—we fear that it is too late! A peer, connected wi 
the court, who has 70,0002. a year, said this morning to B K m 
“Now, my dear K-——, you'll be with us I hope: you'll not stand b 
and see all our throats cut?’’ ‘Reduce your expenditure to 1000L 
a year, and give away the rest, if you wish to avoid being either 
massacred, or driven into exile and beggary.” 

This day the friends of Reform have had a communication from the 
Opposition, saying that they will all attend the next dinner at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern. I have already told you that one object of the meeting 
is.to-invite the leading Whigs to come a and, laying aside all paltry 
considerations of place and power, to show themselves the true friends of 
the people, by aiding them to procure such a Reform as would make the 
House of Commons what it should be, the organ of the popular voice. 

Not a-doubt remains but that the Grenvilles will go over to the Minis- 
ters if Grey attends the dinner for Reform on Saturday se’nnight. It is 
not _ known whether or not the latter will throw himself into the arms 
of the people !—The Grenvilles will never forgive the Whigs for the de- 
cided part they took in the last summer against the noble Marquis. 

C J » the celebrated advocate for ann at the pa rg 
elections, has bought the Champion for the purpose of writing against 
cage : Still ‘no letter fees you or V———; your last was dated 

an 27. 

Five o'clock —The noble Marquis actually has abandoned his income— 

the rest will follow—Grenville 1 gave the first hint to—he would not 


take it. 
London, February 14, 1817. 

There will certainly be a division among the Opposition in a few days, 

ini having commenced the work of economy and retrenchment. 
They calculate upon making the Fitawilliams theirs for ever! The Gren~ 
villes are ready to follow. The only thing that impedes progress is the 
Opposition of the Queen ; she obstinately perseveres in her determination 
hot to with Liverpool. His situation is the sine gua non with Lord 
Grenville; “the latter, to give éclat to his entré, will abandon his sinecure.” 
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The Reform dinner at the Freemasons’ Tavern to-morrow se’nnight will 
exhibit a complete dénowement of party principles. If the Grey 
and Holland attend it (which they are to do) they will be called 
upon for.a direct avowal of their sentiments. In the present dis- 
tracted state of the country their situation is ly awkward! But it 
: Semeseereencsnimnere themselves into € arms of the people. Our 


Hunt, the radical Reformer, is making wat preem His influence 
ip becoming: formidable to Government. Hunt himself the most 
loyal man in the King’s dominions. It is certain that all his connexions 
by relative ties are rank Tories ; he is a descendant from the Hunt who 
made his escape to Holland in Cromwell’s time—his associates, Gerard 
and Vassel, were put to death for conspiring against the avon of Oliver. 

Three o’clock.—A very extraordinary and quite an unexpected com- 
munication has been made this morning to Lord ¢ at by Lord Grenville. 
That noble Lord has given his cious to all —< I will attend, 
but I will never accept office.” From what can arise ? Has the situa- 
tion of the country paralysed him ?— Whilst the Diccllies are thus be- 
wildered the Ministerialists are in much the same state—what think you 
of the neutrals, i.e. the Wilberforces, including Sir W. Lemon, the 
Bankes’, &c. — they are actually lotting to remove Castlereagh — 
have had three tesa meetings in the course of the week, and muster 
forty-seven M. P’s. They will never forgive C———- for his attack on them 
last week—Canning they mean to support. 


London, February 17 (Monday). 

Poor L———!—He may exclaim, with Cardinal Wolsey, ‘ Farewell! 
a long farewell !” What think you? He actually had the folly to advise 
his Royal Master to abandon the 50,0001. of which such honourable men- 
tion has been made; and what is his reward ?— Disgrace !— Discarded 
for ever!—Unless the Prince is now composed of different materials from 
what he always was!—Castlereagh, Canning, and Liverpool, know their 
man better ; they well po miles ease of Sir Henry Burrard 
Neale, who advised a similar measure many years since (economy in the 
household); the Prince was pleased graciously to accede, but he never 
—— his adviser. L——, slaly ime vanity, did this. The Ministers 

ted to him what an opportunity he ad for identifying himself 
in glory with the Regent; onin ell into the trap. Inan evil moment the 
rin was given, Since that day the Prince has not opened his lips in 
nce, he tte Serseoanny bows him out of the room. 

The treasonable Conspiracies.—A great sensation is excited in the 
first political circles this day, in consequence of the unanimous assent of 
the members to the declaration—“ That there is ground for serious alarm 
and for legal proceedings.” The word unanimous I never saw before in- 
troduced—in a eat times it was quite otherwise. But if what iat 
w is true, and it comes from p authority, there actually 
wi a persons implicated toon thes elauable. hes 3 already in 
custody. I am assured that B——, and C—— are dee co te rh 
Fears are, also, entertained for the safety of ———, who been much 
in the society of the Baronet lately. The abuse is general—as to ———, 
I should wonder at nothing Slate bins the height of his ambi- 
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»¢ion ‘isto be sent to the Tower. He has expressed himself in those terms — 
a hu times. I am assured, and the information comes from a member 
of the Secret Committee, that W—— and P—— will be to the 

block. Ce AR ae rape ees pe mm Maree ne highest 
tree in the kingdom long since, so disposed; you would 

credit the tales fold of his tip ence, C—— eleven an 

examination before the Committee on y. 


Tuesday, February 18, 1817. 


The rumour continues to-day respecting other persons than those in 
custody being concerned in traitorous offences. Perry, of the Chronicle, 
says that the report is not without foundation. Great was the di int- 
ment among those persons who had gained admission into the of 
the‘House of Commons, when they learnt that the green bag would not 
be opened that night; the delay has been ascribed to the copying clerk 
and the indisposition of Lord Sidmouth. The latter statement, I am 
told, is not a A err (who was present at the Spanish ambas- 
sador’s te in Po -place, given expressly in honour of the 
. Grand Duke Nicholas last night), re ie Coen hin there. It was a 
waltz oa ORE not the most proper place for an invalid. 

So at last the Whigs have a rallying point! Lacas’s club is likely 
tostand. The dinner on Saturday next will be attended by Burdett 
and his brother, Lambton, Brand, Brougham, &c. Lords Grey and 
Holland send their ultimatum to-night to the committee. Tierney, 
having received his instructions from the Fitzwilliams, is not expected. 
The Marquis of Tavistock supports Lucas in the chair. If Burdett 
a Cobbett will attend him; therefore there will be some warm work ! 

contending interests will never amalgamate. 

The state liveries will be worn for the first time at the queen’s drawing- 

toom on Thursday next. Lord Melville is in a rage at being put to so 
e. ‘ What do you think, the coat alone is to cost 200/.” 

Four o’clock.—Not one sentence has transpired worthy of record. 
Every feeling is absorbed in the green bag. Atherley, the member for 
Southampton, says, “ From all I can learn the whole will turn out a 


humbug.” 
London, February 21, 1817. 

Lord E——’s “Armata” (a copy of which I directed R— to send you) 
does not excite that interest which his lordship expected. He continues 
to play the same curious game—that left-handed poliey which marked 
his career in the preceding year. On all public occasions he attempts to 
identify himself with the Echenee (the moderate ones), but in private he 
is the reverse of what he professes himself to be—aw secret, he is play 
ing his court to the queen and again to the Princess Charlotte. The 
Regent is not unacquainted with all his refined politesse. Ridgeway 
usually has published his lordship’s works, but “ Armata” is not pro- 
fessedly his, and therefore it was given to Murray. 

Ministers have not unfolded the green bag with the predicted éclat ; 
the fact is, that they dared not venture to identify the persons named in 
my last. That it was their intention so to do I have the authority of 
several noble lords who are constantly breathing the air of the court. 

The court wind continues to blow from the same quarter, but the head 
of the state continues sullen and gloomy—a sad life does his household 
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present state of things; the drawing-room, also, was not of the most 
isfactory The had little or nothing to do! 


m tly se ae penoeneetnened 0 make 

forty dresses queen’s birthday, not a single 

were in the same situation. The ladies went principally 
rene La pi nen pe. ae t are 

the Regent returned i notwith- 
St ed eee a 
not so well received as he expected after the great sacrifice he had made, 
The applauses at the Queen’s Palace were mixed with the alloy of hisses; 
he received also on his way from Carlton House what the vulgar call 
ikely to continue in disgrace, and uently 
the woolsack than his cinsilé. could have 







E 


of total desertion in the House of Peers, if — invitation. 
Three o'clock.—The leaders of Opposition ine attending the 
dinner to be given to-morrow upon the ground that it is. intended to be 
an open entertainment, and consequently they calculate upon meeting 
Hunt, and Cobbett, as well as Burdett. Brand has promised to muster 
six M.P’s. The common-councilmen are ina rage. They say that 
they will not lose so favourable an opportunity for attackin Whigs ; 
should they persist, the latter will sink altogether. Lord Grosvenor is 


b & popular man. 

“Tho obscure paragraph inthe Chronicle of thin day said to relate 
a demand from Lord Castlereagh on the Earl of Egremont, relative to 
his lordship’s hinting to his two brothers, the Hon. Charles and T. 
Wyndham, the “eto of their relinquishing the sinecure situations 
they hold on a Foreign station. 

london, February 25, 1817. 

The alarm increases on all sides. . TheOpposition are now divided, 
and sub-divided. Grenville had the temerity to threaten Grey on Sunday 
night. He actually told him that if he did not support the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act, his conduct would amount to the sanctioning of 
treason. If there is a man on earth whom Grenville hates more than 
another, it is Grey. His detestation of the Whigs, also, is increased by 
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rs gerne “ Your information is very correct,” said a friend of 


ord Holland’s but don’t be if see him at the 
ha of the nanan in ten dan” ‘Meeti Stuart of the Courier 
I mentioned to him the rumour. He replied, “ Lord 


: 


G.-w Lc tbeeoge’ but that he will join the ministers I much. 
there will be no change.” This was further corroborated in the i 
ee car oo in the court circle, who observed, “ The 
that until the mob have entered Carlton House and 
dagger at his throat he will not consent to dismiss the present men ; 
— this pledge to the Queen the other day.” 
T 8 nerves continue in a deplorable state. He has never 
lately to any of an evening, to which he was invited ; if he 
Gentes boven precincts of Carlton House he makes a long 
détour ! 

The suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act I am assured relates to 
matters infinitely of more importance than John Bull has any idea of. 
Lord Lauderdale hinted yesterday, that it was a preparatory step to an 
attack upon the national debt—the reduction of interest. 

Ere the close of the Session this tremendous measure, he expects, will 
the Sraeah f the Prince Rege mili the 
: i viser 0 ince nt upon military measures is 
Marquis of Anglesey ; he strongly selbinatienhe ins heron system. 

Lord 8 fears have quite unmanned him. He not only broke his 
word with the Reformers, but he prevailed on his son-in-law (Lambton) 
not to attend the dinner at the Freemasons’ Tavern on Saturday. It is 
also said that he actually sent round a circular to the different M. P.’s 
(who had also passed their word), ing them not to go. This is 
accounted for by Sir Robert Wilson thus: “ Lord Grey and Lord Hol- 
land entertain an opinion that the Reformers hate the aristocracy, and 
are-only, waiting for a favourable opportunity to ruin them all.” 

You wrote to me some time ago about a seat in Parliament. The 

of Taunton is offered to me for 5001. ; if the strongest opposi- 
tion ever known should take place it may be secured for 20004. 

The report of the Secret mittee in the House of Commons was 
taken into consideration last night: Lord Castlereagh opened the subject. 
silanes oem of Ireland was so tranquillised as to seen — 

to of England, and to announce a rapid ap to 
that state of nat oe oa loyalty, which would do honour to the whole 
kingdom.” Ireland is, therefore, excepted from the operation of the Act 
for the msion of the Habeas Corpus! In the Lords the Act’ went 
through all its stages, was passed, and ordered to the Commons. A division 
took place on the question of the second reading, when the numbers were 
150 to 35. The Morning Post says, “ Lord Grenville did infinite ho- 
nour to himself on the occasion, by giving his decided and unqualified 
support to the measure.” : 

London, February 28, 1817. 


We are told by the son of Sirach, that “in a multitude counsellors 
there is much evil ;” while Solomon tells us, “ that in the counsel of wise 
men there is much health.” Who shall decide when doctors disagree ? 
None so well as the state-minister, because he not only sees the public 
and private effect of his advisers, but also the good or evil that becomes 


af 



































therefore, cannot be said to advise please ; h 
consequently, becomes irradicable. The great.art,. therefore, of the 
minister is to distinguish the true light from the ignis fatuus, in order 
that he may pass safely through the political mist ; to accomplish which, 


he is generally known to have several private and t back-stair 
favourites, who, from the gleanings of coffee-houses and libraries, acquaint 
him. as familiarly with matters, as though guided by experience. In 
these people he places confidence, because he expects gratitude, without 
coallaing that gratitude and interest must be incompatible with men 
who owe their promotion to unworthy means,—to having been the 
domestics, or relations of domestics; our court calendar shall prove 
seven-tenths of the names there inserted, found admission from some such 
causes ; yet men thus suddenly raised, with an education barren as their 
morals, we generally find, by a sort of imperception, wriggle themselves 
into consequence, attack the ear of the minister, and, for the most part, 

_ mislead him ; for, in the political defile and eross-road, he must be led; 
for when he rides, it is only mechanically the beaten highway of his pre- 
decessors,—so this transverse intelligence requires not cay a general 
education, but also a local erp to capacitate them for such informa- 
tion. Speculation may, indeed, draw apparent conclusions, which the 
experienced localist must immediately refute ; like the coffee-house poli- 
ticians which Sir Richard Steele describes, inspecting..a map of the seat 
of war in Flanders, and pointing at the errors of Marlborough in not 
distressing the enemy mn such apparent advan when a veteran in 
the next box, overhearing, interrupted to this t :—“ I have heard 
your observations with attention, and believe they would have been 
admissible, could the operation have been performed ‘on this map ;’ but 
in the country which this spot represents there is on one side an in- — 
accessible mountain, and to the front and left;a.deep and impassable 
morass.” 

What gave rise to the above reflections, I will detail in my next letter. 
Now to proceed to business! 

The Prince Regent has been dangerously ill for many days past, and 
various have been the rumours in circulation. The disorder has been 
complicated—with spasms in the head and. stomach. Walker, the 

, told me yesterday that plentiful bleeding in the arm had 

restored his Royal Highness to a state of convalescence. The great 

at the head of the state does not stand alone! all his ministers 

are sick ! I saw Liverpool yesterday; he-is sick! 1 met Sidmouth and 

Canning in St. James’s-street ; they look like death's head in the Reve- 

lation. If there is any nerve left in the cabinet, our friend Castlereagh 
has it. . But more of this anon! 

-You truly say, that the Opposition are ruined by their own folly! I 
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can speak to that; for had Lord Grey thrown himself into the arms of 
the people; be would have been saved ; the ministers now ride triumphant! 
: least over him. He seems now to see his error, and is moving 
heaven and earth to prevail on the moderate Reformers to call another 
meeting at the Freemasons’ Tavern, when, Sir Robert Wilson says, 
twelve of the old Whigs will publish their names as stewards. Lucas 
haying thrown up his seat in the chair, Williams, the opulent banker, has 
to 


& 


been asst take crit If the — takes place, the former means 
$0’ it, t up, make a speech, exposing the duplicity of Lord 
Grey, Lord Hollasa, and Tierney. Z bert 


great good luck you have pikes among you, at last.” We have, 
says, for a “ garden-wall and a fish- 


“< 





were manufactured, B 


B 
E 


st 


d mover, az secret, of the conspiracy, is well known at 
ouse,” said John Nicholls, the confidant of the Duke of Sussex, 
sh fone named von the other day “‘as a rascal, but he 
iven him ;” the latter (the Regent aking thus, excited sur- 
ior the persons present. The Prince ex Iained himself :—“ It 

is true, he once offended me, but since that he has been useful.” 

After the lapse of eight days from the date thereof, I received your 
letter of the 17th instant, and in the subsequent one, that of the 20th, 
I did not delay the delivery of your note to , and also the one for 
Dr. Young. I was not so fortunate as to see the latter when I called ‘at 
his house in the morning of yesterday; he was expected home at two 
delock, when I went again (about three), Mrs. Young told me he was 

off to Paris quite unexpectedly, and had taken the deed with him. 
There not heard from V——. 
London, March 3, 1817. 


Ministers intend to break up the e-em session at Easter, or 
soon after ; they say that they shall then have nothing to do, unless some 
entous event ean They: reason thus:—there are no private 
ills coming on; Parliamentary Reform and the Catholic Question will 
oceupy but a day each. As to financial arrangements, they are com- 
pleted—the paper system will go on, and the funds will have another 
considerable rise:—thus, by chicane, they flatter themselves they shall 
overcome all reluctance and repining. Sires said on Saturday that 
he thought that by economy every thing might be restored ; even if the 
national debt were greater than it is. All parties dwell with fondness 
on the hope of the reviving of commerce. They all say, “Things are 
looking up.” Both Opposition and ministers assert that Rusgsja is well 
disposed towards this country ; in short, that no change will take place, 
rele or domestic. What flattering prospects are these! Our sapient 
islators may, indeed, rest on their oars in —e cae 
It is an absolute fact, admitted by Lord Lauderdale, that the oral evi- 
dence of Lord —— was deemed quite sufficient to justify the secret 
committee in their unanimous concurrence for the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act—a man whom Mr. Fox (who seldom calumniated 
any one) said, on leaving the House one night, “My God! what a liar 
that man is.” 
The P. R.'s health continues but indifferent ; bleeding the arm is now 
resorted to, in preference to cupping. Lord Hertford continues very 


poorly, 


Vif 
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nee coche tit intel, Cea dnaeatsstion in 


Valencia has been the subject of much conversation. Our ambassador 
dous_aouidaos Suery Setieeing picture of the oonrt of Madrid, and he 


eit oe Lr 


pe ved fw dpe sie Sp and gave to him a lementahl 





oe areas ease Oe cenvats we a Sees 

wned the last piece of plate ; ee 
ea soa or <a gad gore put me to 
death than treat me thus! but if you sup sone thes I ehall do 
myself you are mistaken ; peta dinndt Sani oa Macerone has taken an 
opiline and, taken it to. Lopd: Holland, who, it. isvexpested, will: being 
forward a motion on the subject. 

Two o'clock, p.m.—Government, I hear, have sent the Pole on board 
of an American vessel. Count Montholon has entrusted the valet with a 
pes pages, written by him to Madame Mére, in which is 

tee os She mere yma wm 

——, the sister of Lord G, spoke in terms of high disdain, the 
other Ec our political relations. “ beggarly allies! We are the 
sovereigns of imeeametiaasts We can do what we please.” 

Lord Grey’s speech last night in the House is-said to have been the 
best he ever delivered. 

A rumour prevails in the ministerial circles that the Lord Mayor will 
not long remain at liberty! They actually threaten to arrest him. A 
most rancorous hatred has arisen from the t latitude he gave his 
~— at the last meeting at the Common Hall, when speaking of the 


Sir ee Robes Wilson leaves town this eve for Maidstone, to attend a 
meeting called by Lord Thanet to move for the dismissal of his majesty’s 
pny rs. Sir R., being a freeman, is omnes to the privilege of speak- 

ere. 
i sen having received an intimation of the proceedings of the 
pr er with respect to Napoleon’s valet, they attempted to seize his 
were too late. W. Madocks, M.P., says he is removed to 
a © pltce of safety until the motion is brought forward by Lord Holland ; 
SEtDie Rildeeh-csecen ane pamphlet now in the hands of a printer is 
ready to enter into life. R. publishes it. 
our o’clock.—“ Government are alarmed beyond conception,” says 
@ person who is in their confidence. It is presumed that something 
aaa een to torment our legislators. 
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" JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO DAHOMEY; OR, THE SNAKE 
) COUNTRY. 


In THE Montas or Marcu anp Aprit, 1847. 


BY ARCHIBALD R. RIDGWAY, M.B., MEDICAL STAFF, GOLD COAST, 


AUTHOR OF “ LETTERS FROM HONG-KONG, MACAO, ETC.” 


- Tue kingdom of Dahomey is a powerful state of the interior of Africa, 
which has by conquest extended itsclf to the sea-coast at Wh a road . 
from which, running almost due north, leads to the capital, A . The 
population numbers about a million, scattered over an extent of country 
of probably about the size of Ireland. The government is a pure 

ism, the lives and properties of his subjects being at the absolute 


Tite hngdon hao ore been the country that has supplied the greatest 
is kingdom has ever been t i 

number of slaves, and during the existence of the sdnattnty a consider- 
able degree of intercourse used to take place between the English esta- 
blished in the then occupied fort at Whydah, and the government. of 
Dahomey; but since the abolition of the slave-trade few Englishmen have 
visited mo country. Lately, however, the attention of the British govern- 
ment has been directed to the establishment of a legitimate traffic in palm 
oil, &e., and also to the making efforts to induce the king to discontinue 
the slave-trade, and these wishes have been in a great degree met by the 
king, who has long expressed a desire for a renewed intercourse with the 


~Bome slight stir was. made about these matters in 1844, but, from 
various causes, nothing resulted, and all remained in statu quo until the 
commencement of 1847, when his excellency, Commander Winniett, the. 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Gold Coast, being deeply impressed with the 
great advantages to be derived by the carrying out of the above-mentioned 
objects, determined upon visiting the king, and having done me the 
honour of selecting me to accompany him, gave me the opportunity of 
making the following notes. 

His excellency was also accompanied by the Rev. T. B. Freeman, a 
gentleman at the head of the Wesleyan missionary establishments on the 
Gold Coast ; and his experience, derived from a ten years’acquaintance 
with the coast, during which time he had made many journeys to the in- 
terior, including one to Dahomey, in 1844, his assistance and 
companionship of the utmost ere Bas 

As might be expected, several were eer 
for our sed ctocagh a: diendey ai anita as Dahomey, for it was 
absolutely requssite to take every comfort and necessary of life with us ; 
but having at last got stretchers, mattresses, eatables, drinkables, and 
every thing else together, we sent them on board the vessel that was to 
take us down the coast,.and which, leaving Cape Coast two days before 
we should, was to wait for us at Annamaboe. 

On Tuesday morning, March 16th, at half-past five o'clock, their 
exeellencies Lieutenant-Governor Winniett and the Danish governor, 
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who had been on a visit and was now returning to Danish Accra, em- 
barked in a canoe for Annamaboe, accompanied by myself and some 
officers of the garrison, who intended to take leave of us after a breakfast 
iven by Mr. old, a merchant of Annamaboe. The morning was 
Skies a the chests of the people who threo the beach, the 
and flash of the saluting guns through the murkiness of the 
morning, the strains of the band, several of whom were going with us to 
astonish the natives, the roar of the surf, and our own good spirits, made 
up an interesting scene, from which we were soon removed by the vigo- 
rous paddling of our canoe-men; and posing the romantic old fort at 
Moree, with the fishermen’s mud huts clus at its base, arrived a little 
before eight at Annamaboe, and were received by the whole population 
of the place under See ae ee regular little fort, 
which must be ever regarded with interest by who have read Mr, 
Meredith’s account of the spirited and successful defence made in it by 
seventeen men against the immense force and desperate attacks of the 
Ashantees. At eight we sat down to an excellent breakfast, which, as 
parting breakfasts occasionally do, gradually and somewhat in the manner 
of a dissolving view, became’ changed into a dinner, and toasts were given 
and champagne drank with as much energy as if it had been 9 p.m. in- 
stead of 9a.m. At eleven we got into a.canoe to go on board, havi 
shaken hands with some whom perhaps we shall never meet savin ae 
upon whose kindness of heart our happiness had so much depended in a 
small garrison like that of Cape Coast. They were going to England; 
and ~ luck attend them. 

The canoe in which we went off was very narrow, and as the fellows 
paddled sharply round the ship’s stern to their monotonous tune of “ By 
and by come again,” they nearly capsized her, and over we must have 
gone, but hak Weng fortunately all old hands, we sat motionless, and the 
canoe righted. On reaching the deck of the brig Oregan, of Salem, 
commanded by Captain Sims, up went the union jack to the main, the 
Danish flag to the fore, and bang went a small gun, the only one on 
board, which the sailors, however, managed to fire seven times in a very 
few minutes, not without apprehensions on my part of some accident, for 
such trifles as serving the vent, &c., were quite disregarded. We were 
under weigh in a few minutes, and, favoured by a good steady breeze, 
arrived at Tantum about four o'clock ; but a heavy squall, that came on 
immediately after our anchoring, delayed our landing for more than an 
hour, and, what was worse, increased the surf, which always, even in the 
best of weather, beats with considerable violence upon the whole extent of 
the coast, and renders communication between the shore and shipping a 
matter of some little anxiety. Mr. Robeson, of the first West India regi- 
ment, and myself, landed in a fine canoe manned by fifteen strong Cape 


Coast men in the employ of Mr. Freeman, but not being well acquainted 
with the + go which lies between two large rocks, not more than 
three or four yards a they managed to send the canoe slap on the 


shelving side of one of theni, and, after-a few minutes’ suspense, a monster 
surf settled the question by throwing us up on the beach, with no greater 
injury than a sound ducking, and we had the mortification of seeing the 
governors come on shore in a small Tantum canoe without the slightest 
mischance. 

The head men of the town sent a message to the governor, begging 
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him to remain on the beach until they had assembled a guard of» honour 
to fire before him on his way to Mr, Hughes's house. As some 
rain was falling the governor declined this honour, but told them: he 
would be most happy to receive their compliments at Mr. Hughes’s ; and 
accordingly in half an hour up came about or fifty men, armed with 
muskets, and on by two standard- ing English 
union-jacks, surrounded by fancy vandyked borders, and the poles sur- 
mounted by small looking plaices instead of spear-heads. After making 
obeisance, their feux de joie, and it is difficult to i ine any 
ss sg ra ae er em the Gold 
manage affairs. They pour of powder into their imme 
and then, wily sonnteg about with the most Tadiorous, 
ildish, and extravagant gestures, fire without the piece to the shoulder. 
The large charge causes a pretty loud oe and excites our wonder 
at the few eran that ne plac by the neg of such muskets as 
possess. great mark of respect is to fire as near as possible to 
in honoured, but as they are beginning to candid that 
do not consider the compliment as a sufficient compensation 
for singed whiskers and burnt clothes—which circumstances have actually 
oceurred—they moderate their transports, and keep at a more agreeable 
distance now-a-days. Our gallant friends of Tantum exceed all I have 
seen upon the coast, and threw themselves on their bellies, backs, and 
sides, crouehed, jumped, fired in the air and every other direction, waved 
the banners, shouted, yelled, and screamed, to their own utmost delight, 
for more than half an hour, when a heavy shower came to our relicf 
and they retired with the promise of a liberal “dash” of rum on the 
morrow. 

Wednesday, March 17th.—At ten o’clock this morning the head men 
of the town, ten in number, came to pay their respects to the governor, 
who, among other things, said he hoped they behaved themselves well 
and showed a good example to the people, to which a jolly-looking old 
boy replied that they did, excepting when they got into a debt-palaver. 
They all seemed to be much astonished when his excellency told them 
that they ought not to get into debt-palavers. These debt-palavers, as 
they call them, have long been a great curse to the country and the fer- 
tile source of the hateful system of slavery which exists disguised under 
the term “pawning.” After the head men retired we paid a visit to the 
fort, which had been uninhabited for some years yntil a few months ago, 
when some German missionaries took up their abode in it ; and a wretched 
and desolate habitation they have indeed selected, for although they have 
taken and are taking measures to improve it, it is at present a complete 
ruin, and affords but little protection against the weather. ~Crumblin 
walls, half-buried cannon, roofless chambers, depressed our spirits, ant 
we left the place with deep feelings of sympathy towards the wife of one 
of the missionaries. Mr. Freeman, who travels as far as Winnebak b 

in consequence of his duty requiring him to visit the various schoo 
and chapels established along the coast, arrived just after an early dinner. 
We re-embarked at five, and happily got off without any mishap, and 
are now (at eight o'clock) under all sail with very light winds on our 
way to Accra. ; 
_ Thursday, March 18th.—The wind continued so light during the 
night that we had made but slow progress, and did not land at Accra 
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forts 
half 


i iti mile to the east of which is the Dutch fort, and 
two miles beyond is the Danish fort. The Dutch and English towns are 


close together, ye gr ar a da narrow strip of Ee agtow 
mess, yoo r 


neutral ground. is proximity gives rise to the Accra 
people, more ay y those wy A Dutch town, are particularly turbu- 

t. In May last a very serious disturbance took place; it commenced 
in a fight between two men, an English and Dutch Accra man, but soon 


became general, and a large portion of the Dutch town was burnt down, 
and the British soldiers were obliged to remain four days and nights 


arrival one of those dreadful occurrences, called in the Malay islands 
“running a muck,” took place in the Dutch town. A man killed four 
and mortally wounded four others. After he was secured and 
und, one of the murdered people’s relatives quietly came up, and, 
ripping up the assassin’s belly with a knife, killed him on the spot ; and 
a few days before this the resident officer of the Dutch fort was stoned 
and driven into the fort by the people, who would not disperse until he 
fired ball into the town. 





Before dinner the governor and I took a ride in a carriage drawn by 
a fine set of young men belonging to Mr. Bannermann, it was ex- 
ceedingly to travel over excellent roads made through a fine 


open country, free from the everlasting “ bush” of Cape Coast ; it ‘was 
easant, too, to see horses which manage to live here, and still more 
pleasant to be passed by an English horse and gig. 

On our return home, we passed a small lagoon, separated from the 
sea by a narrow strip of land (there are several of these ns along the 
coast, as, for instance, one at Cape Coast), and we soon arrived at & 
large house, which was built some years ago, for the senior naval officer 
on the station, and although now no longer used by him, still retains the 
name of “The Commodore’s ;” it is inhabited by the female portion of 
Mr. Bannermann’s family, and is extensive, 

Friday, March 19.—As some rocks, at a little distance from the fort, 
form a sort of natural basin, into which our delightful friends, the sharks, 
do not venture, I this morning had the great luxury of a bathe in the 
sea: it is great fun to be knocked. head over heels by the surf, and it 
res one petite for breakfast. The middle of the day was 

to writing letters to England, and at half-past four we all 
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road narrows when it enters the Danish territory ; the 
seems to be tolerably populous, although small; and on our arrival at the 
fort, the governor was received by a salute and guard of honour. The 
apartments of the governor are extensive, but they, as well as the whole 
fort, are in a sadly neglected state. The dinner was good, and much 
enlivened by the presence of two French officers from a sloop of war in 
the roads; but one slight circumstance distinctly marked it from an 
English dinner ; an old woman sat at the door-way, in full view of all the 
company, washing plates and dishes with commendable ; and 
I could not admiring the old woman’s assiduity, yet I 
think I would rather have seen it at another time and 
After dinner, we passed a gay hour or two with some Lucy Neal com- 
i demoiselles, the country wives of the Danish officers, who, 


ing to remain several years on the coast, are nearly all married 
what is called coun fashion, and although the tie is but temporary, it 
is strictly observed during the time it binds, that is to say, until they 
return to Europe, or, as is more frequently the case, until they die. 

The Frenchmen were particularly charmed with the bright eyes of one 
young creature, who was really very pretty. We took our leave at an 
early hour, and I am still amused at the rapidity with which our fellows, 
having the “running a muck” story in their heads, rattled the carriage 
through the narrow streets of Dutch Town. 

Saturday, March 20.—We called at the Dutch Fort this morning : 
there is very little fort-like about it at present ; it is merely a trading- 
place, containing one house. There are not usually more than five or 
six soldiers stationed in it, but just now a reinforcement of six men has 
been sent from Elimira, the Dutch head-quarters, in consequence of the 
disturbances that have lately taken place. 

~>) On our way back, I noticed some black women, dressed in European 

clothing, with gaily-coloured handkerchiefs on their heads, On inquiry, 
I was told that they were liberated Brazilian slaves, and that there were 
several of them in the town, and that they occupied themselves princi- 
pally in the slave-trade. After an early dinner at Mr. Bannermann’s, at 
which Mr. Freeman rejoined us, we came on board again at five o'clock ; 
and here we are, waiting for the weighing of the anchor. 

Sunday, March 21.—We did not get the anchor up until late last 
night, and, owing to light winds, have made little progress. The coast 
is devoid of interest, and generally low; the high Jand of Ni is the 
only relief to the eye. A French steamer passed a little o of us, 
but without taking any notice, for which the captain accounted, by saying 
that he had been boarded by her some few days before, and she probably 
recognised him : the boarding-officer had very naively asked-him whether 
or not he really meant to take slaves, to which delicate inquiry Captain 
Sims had replied “that he guessed he didn’t know yet.” The day has 
been very sultry, and the wind unusually light, so that, notwithstanding 
the reading of two or three late magazines, and some amusing anecdotes 
told by our worthy captain, time has hung rather heavily on our hands, 
and we shall turn in very early to-night. 

_ Monday, March 22.—As the wind was somewhat brisker this morn- 

ing, we slipped quietly through the water, and in the afternoon 

close under the stern of H. M. B. Pantaloon, lying at anchor off Little 
02 
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our band playing up “God save the Queen” and “ Rule Bri- 
;” having backed the yards, we were boarded by two officers, who, 
the usual questions and a few minutes’ chat, recon | which the fifes 
Pantalvon returned our musical compliment by playing “ Yankee 
” which, by the way, our band also struck up, took their leave. 
were again squared, and away we rattled, with a fine 
breeze, towards Ahguay, but before our arrival at the anchorage, 
the “shades of evening” (which are particularly obstinate in the tropics) 
had closed around us, notwithstanding our earnest wishes that they would 
“ leave our lonely bark a while,” ro as the shore is level, the eyes of all 
were anxiously straining through the gloom, to try to catch a glimpse of 
the town. Our old friend the gun was also fired twice, as a signal to the 
people on shore to light a fire at the landing-place. While waiting for 
the bese, the captain asked an old native boatswain, who was on board, 
if he knew where the town was. “Oh! yes; when um light fire, me 
can tell you,” was his satisfactory answer. The cheering blaze of a large 
fire soon afterwards settled the point, and in a few minutes more we were 
at anchor. As the natives do not in general at all like passing through 
the surf after dark, we were a good deal surprised by seeing a large 
canoe come alongside ; the natives in her had evidently imagined that 
we were a slaver, and the Portuguese language spoken by them, strongly 
recalled to our minds that we were on the notorious slave coast. 

Tuesday, March 23.—As soon after daybreak as possible, for the surf 
is better then than at any other period of the day, we landed without 
difficulty or inconvenience, and immediately proceeded over a sandy 
quarter of a mile of road, to the factory of Mr. Hutton, under the charge 
of Mr. Akhurst, where a delightful bath refreshed us after the incon- 
veniences of shipboard, for although the greatest kindness and attention 
had been shown us by Captain Sims, shipboard will ever be shipboard, more 
particularly in a small vessel. The natives soon assembled in the court- 
yard, and fired away, in honour of his excellency’s arrival, but with far 
ess energy than our worthy friends at Tantum; and after breakfast the 
chiefs came to pay their respects, and drank rum, porter, &c., with 

t gusto. 
Oar canoe-men were engaged, during the whole of the morning, in 
dragging the canoe from the sea-beach to the lake; the distance is 
not more than half a mile, but it is rendered exceedingly toilsome by 
heavy loose sand. : 

This lake, or lagoon, is an extraordinary feature in the country, and 
merits a few words of description. I have already mentioned that several 
ponds, separated from the oceai by small and narrow strips of sand, exist 
at various places along the coast ; but this lake is a large extent of water, 
running parallel with, and at a distance of, from a quarter of a mile to a 
mile or two from the sea, extending a hundred and fifty miles from the 
River Volta tothe Lagos. Its breadth and depth both vary considerably ; 
the former, from a few feet to fifteen miles, and the latter from an inch 
to twenty feet. It was on this lake we intended to proceed to Whydah, 
which is about forty miles from Ahguay, and the point at which we were 
to leave the coast. ' | 

All our preparations being completed for the voyage, at five o’clock we 
— ehwongh the town, which is large and very closely built, and in a 
w minutes arrived on the margin of the lake, wh 
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yards wide at this - The placid appearance of the water, the 
aes aewary on the b and a ferry boat busily engaged in i 
from one shore to the other, were different to any thing | had 
seen on the coast ; but I had little time to admire any thing, we had to 
distribute our luggage and attendants among seven large canoes, and as 
half the oy ac had come to see us off, the noise and confusion were 
beyond eseription; and delighted, indeed, were we when we at last, 
after an hour's hard work, found ourselves fairly started and out of hear- 
ing of the sweet voices of the Ahguayites. The canoes are not paddled, 
but pushed along by bamboo poles, used with much dexterity by one or 
two men placed at each end ; they go steadily along at the rate of about 
three miles an hour. The governor, Mr. Freeman, and myself, travelled 
in Mr. Hutton’s canoe, which is nicely housed in, and very comfortable. 
As the darkness of the night prevented my making any observations, I 
unrolled my mattress, and, notwithstanding the canoe-men’s song, was 
soon fast lei 

Wednesday, March 24.—I was up at the first dawn of day, and was 
well recompensed for my early rising by seeing a tree covered with small 
white birds, so as to very much resemble a white rose-bush, on a some- 
what large scale certainly. The lake was still of the same width as at 
Ahguay, and its borders were thickly grown with mangrove, which, how- 
ever, gradually disappeared as we approached Whydah. 

We passed through numerous very neatly made weirs, with openings 
sometimes scarcely as broad as the canoe, which was larger than the gene- 
rality of canoes used on the lagoon. Besides their proper use in catchin 
fish, these weirs serve another purpose, for when slaves are being ship 
the openings are closed, and all communication with Whydah stopped, 
but for what particularreason this is done I could never make out. At seven 
o'clock, the lake narrowed very considerably for three or four hundred 
yards, and then opened again to its former width ; half-an-hour’s more 
travelling brought us to the landing-place, from which Whydah is a 
ye, of miles inland. 

wing to some little mistake our hammocks had been sent to the sea 
instead of the lake beach ; we therefore despatched a messenger to bring 
them back, and while waiting for their arrival sat down under the shade 
of a tree, and being very thirsty, heartily enjoyed some sweet Brazilian 
rum-and-water given to us by an old Portuguese. Mr. Roberts (Mr. 
Hutton’s agent at Whydah) soon came with the hammocks, and, getting 
into them, off we started for the factory. ) 

The hammock is the common mode of conveyance in this part of the 
world, and is tolerably convenient ; a hammock of the usual form is 
slung from a long stout bamboo pole, each extremity of which is sup- 
ported on the head of a man, and fastened to the top of the pole, but 
moving on it, as on an axis, is a light framework, seven feet long by three 
broad, covered with canvass, and provided with strings, by means of which 
the person in the hammock can so turn it as to protect himself most com- 
pletely from the sun. The hammocks and coverings are cometimes ex- 
tremely gay, but they are usually plain and made of country cloth. The 

ike the palanquin bearers of India, are bred to the calling, and 
the rapidity with which they move, and their extraordinary endurance of 
fatigue, can hardly be imagined by those who have not experienced 


The path leading to the town is narrow, and in some parts two or three 
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feet under water. Notwithstanding a little fear on my of a tumble, 
the hammock-men carried me safely over all dangers, and I arrived at the 
factory, in about half-an-hour after leaving the beach, with a large handful 
of some i ferns that grew in great abundance on both sides of 
the road, and were the only ones I had seen on the coast. 

The factory is very extensive, and is built in the fort formerly occupied 
by the English ; we had not been many minutes in it, before a messenger 
came from the edt teas a 8 Rate tact with his 
compliments to ‘ to sa e would call upon him as 
son athe ad rested it . : se is 

All messages in this country are sent by means and silver- 
headed canes, which the oy whom A hare is ove holds in his 
hand while it is being delivered ; in compliance with this custom, the 
governor returned his compliments and thanks, by sending back the stick 
with which he had provided himself for such occasions. 

At one o'clock, the taboga, attended by a numerous suite, waited upon 
the governor to welcome him to Dahomey; he is a fine powerfully-made 
man, and seems to be of a peculiarly jolly temperament. The invariable 
ceremony of drinking and touching glasses, with two or three other com- 
pliments, having been gone through, a messenger was despatched to an- 
nounce our arrival to the king. In delivering the message, the taboga, 
messenger, and other natives, knelt down, and it being a wood floor, were 
obliged to content themselves with making believe, as children say, to 
throw dust over themselves, after which they touched the ground with 
their foreheads three times, and at the conclusion of the message went 
through the same ceremonies as at the commencement, and these are ever 
most rigidly observed in either sending or receiving a message from the 
king. 

The band had created a good deal of sensation by marching into the 
town playing away at a great rate, and the ta was very anxious to 
see the big drum; the band was accordingly called out and played two or 
three tunes before him. As I happened to be beating time with my foot, 
he asked me to dance, and I offered to do so if he would stand up with 
me ; he laughed heartily, and said that he was too fat to dance. 

He examined all the instruments, gave the band a case of rum, and 
went away highly gratified. 

Shortly after the taboga’s departure, we went to call upon a man of 
some considerable notoriety, the veteran slave-dealer, De Lonza, whose 
premises are extensive, ul at a very short distance from the English fort. 
After passing through two or three courts we wefe ushered into a small 
room where .. was seated on a couch; he rose on our entrance, pleading 
illness as his apology for receiving us without ceremony; his right hand 
was completely crippled by gout; and it was with no slight curiosity I 
looked upon a man about whom I had heard and read so much ; he is below 
the average height, of an olive complexion, with long hair, a little touched 
by time, divided in the middle and falling to his shoulders; he was 
—< in a loose morning-gown, and had a quick, intelligent look. He 

himself exceedingly agreeable, and although our conversation was 








* The term teeta sieaites Captain of White Men, and it is his duty to pro- 
vide all white men who visit the king with hammock-men and guards ; the latter 
are, however, never required. 
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hampered by his not speaking much English, and our speaking but 
little P ers 


he told us that he was seventy-one years old, that he 
had first arrived on the slave coast in 1793, and that he had never left since 
1800. When the governor asked him how many children he had, the old 
man astonished his excellency by answering “sixty-two.” We drank 
some champagne, and on taking leave he presented the governor and 
myself with a couple of boxes of excellent cigars. 

Thursday, March 25.—While Mr. Freeman has been occupied in 
getting bearers to carry our NEB OB and making other arrangements for 
our journey to-morrow, I have amusing myself by wandering about 
the town, which is both extensive and well populated. The houses are 
generally gathered together in groups, surrounded by walls, which, as 
well as the houses themselves, are built of mud, that becomes, under the 
influence of the sun, as hard as brick. 

There are three European forts in the town, the English, French, and 
Portuguese, but having been long deserted as military stations they are 
now occupied as warehouses for palm oil. The moats are filled with 
trees, the walls overgrown with vegetation, and the guns dismounted and 
laying on the ground scarcely visible in the long grass ; but we can hardly 

this melancholy appearance when we remember that they were the 
great slave depdts of former days. 

A fine feature in the town is the great number of magnificent trees 
that are met with in all parts of it ; a noble group stands behind the 

lish Fort and overshadows a celebrated Fetish snake temple ; this 
temple is a small circular building thatched with grass and having three 
entrances to it, the snakes are seen inside coiled up on the top of the wall 
under the thatch. They are large and non-venomous ; one particular kind 
ofsnake only is venerated, and heavy penalties are attached throughout the 
whole kingdom of Dahomey (the very name Dahomey, by the way, 
signifies snake country: da, snake, and homey, country) to the killing 
even accidentally a sacred snake. 

One of the natives in the service of the French Fort having, a month or 
two ago, killed a snake while clearing away some thick grass, underwent the 
usual penalty inflicted for this offence. The culprit is surrounded by logs 
of wood built all round him toa height of six or seven feet, and the in- 
terstices being filled with damp grass, the whole is set on fire, and when 
the unfortunate victim is nearly smothered an opening is made and he rushes 
out to be assailed on all sides by the blows of heavy sticks ; if he can 
manage to reach water, if but up to his ankles, he is saved from further 
violence, otherwise the poor devil is nearly, if not altogether, killed. 

While talking about water, I may as well mention the common super- 
stition by which the Dahomans are not permitted to cross any water to 
attack an enemy ; it took its origin from a severe defeat- sustained some 
years ago by the Dahomans, when they had crossed the Volta to attack 
the Ashantees. 

Besides the snake temple, there are numerous other fetish houses all 
over the town, and usually, if not always, a small one outside each door. 
These small ones look very much like cottage beehives both in size and 
shape ; there is one in the back yard of the English Fort, dignified by 
the name of God's own house ; they ail contain small mounds of earth, on 
which all kinds of things are placed as fetish: one man trusts to the saving 
and protecting influence of the bone of a fowl ; another gives the preference 
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to a feather; a third, to a shell; a fourth to a leaf, and so on, ad injj- 
nitum. 

The market-places are large and well supplied, the sellers sit under 
small booths, ing all sorts of commodities for sale, and the usual 
amount of g goes on ; for somehow or the other, in the affair of 
buying and selling, mankind differ very little all over the world. 

veral gangs of negroes, men, women, and children, chained toge- 
ther by the have passed the fort; they are some unfortunate wretches 
re-landed from a slaver, driven on shore by a storm a few days ago; 
it is said that nearly half the slaves in her were drowned in attempting 
to them through the surf in crowded canoes. j 
ring the whole day there has been a constant influx into the fort of 
women bearing large pots of palm oil on their heads; some of them come 
from considerable distances. The oil is tested by means of heat and then 
ured into casks and measured, the women, in the meanwhile, keeping 
a sharp’ look out after their own interests. I passed some little time 
in watching their manceuvres, and in reflecting how very important an 
influence this and all other legitimate trade must inevitably have upon 
the slave trade in this the head quarters of that traffic. 

While I was thus engaged a party of fetish men came in to visit Mr. 
Freeman, and the palm oil women, as well as a number of women who 
were occupied in counting out a cask of cowries, dropped on their knees 
and began clapping their hands in concert and with much energy, by 
way of paying respect to the worthy priests. 

In the cool of the evening we walked to the billiard room, ‘which is in 
some large stores of Mr. de Lonza’s on the outskirts of the town; the 
table and all belonging to it are totally unfit for service, but our walk 
was rendered exceedingly agreeable by seeing rose bushes growing in the 
courtyards of some Portuguese houses we passed. We procured some 
roses, and although they were almost scentless, it was extremely pleasant 
to handle such old friends. 

We were very much amused at dinner by the extravaganzas of a 
master of a merchant vessel, who, among other Munchausenia, told us 
that he had been on board a slave felucca, whose yard-arm was four hun- | 
dred and eighty-two feet long. After coffee, Mr. Roberts and I went to 
the French Fort and had a cheerful chat for an hour or two about Paris, 

isettes, &c. We have just returned under the guard of two -naked 
ellows armed with muskets, and preceded by another bearing a lantern, 
which the polite Frenchman would insist upon sending with us, notwith- 
standing the almost daylight of a most lovely moon, which now looks 
upon a strange scene in the courtyard, where are assembled the bearers 
and others engaged for the journey, and whose early presence to-morrow 
morning we have secured by locking them in all night. 

Friday, March 26.—We were up some time before daylight to 
distribute the various parcels among the bearers, and this, as may easily 
be imagined, was a labour of no little difficulty and noise ; the more so 
as there were about forty women, who, it must be remembered, are in 
this country as much, if not more, accustomed to hard work than the 
men. Many were the complaints that such a load was too heavy ; many 
the prayers for something less bulky, and still more numerous the attempts 
to slip away with a light Joad, in which the schemers were foiled by the 
precaution we had taken of placing a sentry at the gate with strict orders 
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not to allow any body to pass. At length, the last of the luggage was 
sent off, and we got into our hammocks, which were each attended by 
ight or ten fine men. The governor had been very kindly supplied by 

. de Lonza with an Herculean set of fellows, but all were strong and 
active, and soon carried us clear of the town. 

Two miles of excellent path led us through an open country with clum 
of trees here and there, and numerous fan and date palms dotted about in 
all directions, to a very pretty little wood, from which we emerged into 
the same open country as before, and, after an hour’s more travelling, 
passed through a neat little village or kroom, the enclosures of which were 
very elegant, and composed of palm leaves entwined with bamboo stakes. 
A few yards from this kroom we got out of our hammocks, to walk over 
fifty yards of a corduroy road, rudely made by logs of wood laid in 
marshy ground ; we then travelled five miles through a more open and 
less pretty ipeig and, passing through some large plantain plantations, 
entered a path on both sides of which was a perfect wall of the most splendid 
and luxuriant creepers, which, supporting themselves on the trunks of some 
stately banyan and adoom trees that threw their magnificent arms high 
over our heads, fell in a cataract (no other word will convey an idea of 
the reality) from the lower branches. A quarter of an hour carried us 
through this beautiful scene, and we passed two or three small fetish houses 
into the market-place of Toree. 

There were some very large trees in the market-place, and we sat down 
under their shade, but had not long taken up our station, when Mr. 
Freeman came galloping in on a white war-horse belonging to Mr. 
Roberts, and dismayed us with the announcement that we should have to 
wait for some time before we could breakfast, as the bearers of the canteens 
were far behind. I was trying to fall asleep, my usual remedy in 
such desperate cases, when my eyes were gladdened by the sight of the 
tea-kettle coming in on the head of a small boy—a fire was immediatel 
ag kettle filled with water, which we had to buy, for water is 

value in Dahomey—and the other things soon arriving, we were in & 
short time seated at a substantial breakfast, taken al fresco, in the middle 
of the market-place, to the great edification of the natives. 

When I had satisfied an appetite at no time bad, but now considerably 
sharpened by the long journey, I took a stroll over the village, which 1s 
tolerably large, well built, com clean. 

As soon as all the bearers had come in from Whydah, and had had 
sufficient time to refresh themselves, we made a new distribution of the 
luggage, according to the capabilities they had shown in performing this 
first stage of our journey, and then started off again. ' 

Six miles through a country that was rapidly losing the open character 
of that we had hitherto passed over, brought us to the small village of 
Assowey; the heat of the sun was very great, and I felt grateful to 
the caboeire of Whydah for his attention in having placed a man in 
& shady spot by the way side, to supply our party with water and palm- 
wine 


The pole of the governor’s hammock had got a little out of order, and 
its re-adjustment detained us for half-an-hour in the market-place of 
Assowey, which was, as at Toree, and everywhere else throughout 
Dahomey, shaded by some noble trees. There was nothing to remark 
here excepting that the dragon-tree, which is sacred, and of which we 
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to a feather; a third, to a shell; a fourth to a leaf, and so on, ad injj- 


nitum 
The market-places are large and well supplied, the sellers sit under 
small booths, ing all sorts of commodities for sale, and the usual 


amount of g goes on ; for somehow or the other, in the affair of 
baging and g, mankind differ very little all over the world. 

veral gangs of negroes, men, women, and children, chained toge- 
ther ty tho neck, have passed the fort; they are some unfortunate wretches 
re-landed from a slaver, driven on shore by a storm a few days ago; 
it is said that nearly half the slaves in her were drowned in attempting 
to them through the surf in crowded canoes. 

ring the whole day there has been a constant influx into the fort of 
women bearing | pots of palm oil on their heads; some of them come 
from considerable distances. The oil is tested by means of heat and then 
poured into casks and measured, the women, in the meanwhile, keepin 
a sharp look out after their own interests. I some little time 
in watching their manceuvres, and in reflecting how very important an 
influence this and all other legitimate trade must inevitably have upon 
the slave trade in this the head quarters of that traffic. 

While I was thus engaged a party of fetish men came in to visit Mr. 
Freeman, and the palm oil women, as well as a number of women who 
were occupied in counting out a cask of cowries, dropped on their knees 
and began clapping their hands in concert and with much energy, by 
way of paying respect to the worthy priests. 

i the cool of the evening we walked to the billiard room, which is in 
some large stores of Mr. de Lonza’s on the outskirts of the town; the 
table and all belonging to it are totally unfit-for service, but our walk 
was rendered exceedingly agreeable by seeing rose bushes growing in the 
courtyards of some Portuguese houses we passed. We procured some 
roses, and although they were almost scentless, it was extremely pleasant 
to handle such old friends. 

We were very much amused at dinner by the extravaganzas of a 
master of a merchant vessel, who, among thet Munchausenia, told us 
that he had been on board a slave felucca, whose yard-arm was four hun- 
dred and eighty-two feet long. After coffee, Mr. Roberts and I went to 
the French Fort and had a eos chat for an hour or two about Paris, 

isettes, &c. We have just returned under the guard of two naked 
ellows armed with muskets, and preceded by another bearing a lantern, 
which the polite Frenchman waall insist upon sending with us, notwith- 
standing the almost daylight of a most lovely moon, which now looks 
upon a strange scene in the courtyard, where are assembled the bearers 
and others engaged for the journey, and whose early presence to-morrow 
morning we have secured by locking them in all night. 

Friday, March 26.—We were up some time before daylight to 
distribute the various parcels among the bearers, and this, as may easily 
be imagined, was a labour of no little difficulty and noise ; the more so 
as there were about forty women, who, it must be remembered, are in 
this country as much, if not more, accustomed to hard work than the 
men. Many were the complaints that such a load was too heavy ; many 
the prayers for something less bulky, and still more numerous the attempts 
to slip away with a light Joad, in which the schemers were foiled by the 
precaution we had taken of placing a sentry at the gate with strict orders 
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not to allow any body to pass. At length, the last of the lu was 
sent off, and we got into our hammocks, which were each attended by 
ight or ten fine men. The governor had been very kindly supplied by 
ge Lonza with an Herculean set of fellows, but all were strong and 
active, and soon carried us clear of the town. 

Two miles of excellent path led us through an open country with clum 
of trees here and there, and numerous fan and date palms dotted about in 
all directions, to a very pretty little wood, from which we emerged into 
the same open country as before, and, after an hour’s more travelling, 
passed through a neat little village or kroom, the enclosures of which were 

elegant, and composed of palm leaves entwined with bamboo stakes. 
9 yards from this kroom we got out of our hammocks, to walk over 
fifty yards of a corduroy road, rudely made by logs of wood laid in 
marshy ground ; we then travelled five miles through a more open and 
less pretty ign and, passing through some large plantain plantations, 
entered a path on both sides of which was a perfect wall of the most splendid 
and luxuriant creepers, which, supporting themselves on the trunks of some 
stately banyan and adoom trees that threw their magnificent arms high 
over our heads, fell in a cataract (no other word will convey an idea of 
the reality) from the lower branches. A quarter of an hour carried us 
through this beautiful scene, and we passed two or three small fetish houses 
into the market-place of Toree. 

There were some very large trees in the market-place, and we sat down 
under their shade, but had not long taken up our station, when Mr. 
Freeman came galloping in on a white wens Aes belonging to Mr. 
Roberts, and dismayed us with the announcement that we should have to 
wait for some time before we could breakfast, as the bearers of the canteens 
were far behind. I was trying to fall asleep, my usual remedy in 
such desperate cases, when my eyes were gladdened by the sight of the 
tea-kettle coming in on the head of a small boy—a fire was immediatel 

ted—the kettle filled with water, which we had to buy, for water is 

value in Dahomey—and the other things soon arriving, we were in & 
short time seated at a substantial breakfast, taken al fresco, in the middle 
of the market-place, to the great edification of the natives. 

When I had satisfied an appetite at no time bad, but now considerably 
sharpened by the long journey, I took a stroll over the village, which is 
tolerably large, well built, and clean. 

As soon as all the bearers had come in from Whydah, and had had 
sufficient time to refresh themselves, we made a new distribution of the 
luggage, according to the capabilities they had shown in performing this 
first stage of our journey, and then started off again. 

Six miles through a country that was rapidly losing the open character 
of that we had hitherto passed over, brought us to the small village of 
Assowey ; the heat of the sun was very great, and I felt grateful to 
the caboeire of Whydah for his attention in having placed a man in 
& shady spot by the way side, to supply our party with water and palm- 
wine, 


The pole of the governor’s hammock had got a little out of order, and 
its re-adjustment detained us for half-an-hour in the market-place of 
Assowey, which was, as at Toree, and everywhere else throughout 
Dahomey, shaded by some noble trees. There was nothing to remark 
here excepting that the dragon-tree, which is sacred, and of which we 
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had as yet seen few specimens, was abundant and planted round every 


leaving Assowey, we found ourselves in a dense forest, whose 
shade was exceedingly agreeable ; the sides of the path abounded with 
flowers of the most we pate the air was eae perfume 
of the honeysuckle, i in festoons nearly every tree; 
spiel it Metherflies cf alt des und once danaled the eyes, sald cnet 
notes and familiar song of thrushes strongly recalled to my mind dear old 
Devonshire, in which county I have many happy spring days. 

We had travelled thus for an hour, when we sudden came upon one 
of the most beautiful spots that I have, — ever witnessed ; forest 
opened into a magnificent glade which, studded with glorious and isolated 
pyramids of verdure, stretched far away to our right ; in a few minutes 
more we passed through a deserted encampment, consisting of about two 
hundred small huts made of branches of trees, and in shape and size very 
much resembling the waggon-roof tents of our Baglich gipeice ; soon 
after this we again plunged into the forest, three or four miles travelling 
through which brought us to-a large extent of land cleared by fire ; over 
this we passed to a small kroom of some half-dozen houses ; half a mile 
further we came to a large and gaily dressed assembly, celebrating some 
*‘ custom,” and dancing away with great vigour; and in ten minutes 
more we arrived at Alladah, our resting-place for the ea An abode 
had been prepared for us by the taboga’s head servant, who had preceded 
us for that purpose ; it is made up of several court-yards and houses, or 
rather sheds, for they are not by any means superior to a common cow- 
shed (not cowhouse) in England, and are built in precisely the same 
fashion ; however, as travellers must be satisfied with what they can get, 
we selected the best shed, divided it into three compartments, by means 
of cloths stretched across, and soon had our beds made. 

The tent was pitched in the yard, and, after a good dinner and 
refreshing glass of champagne, Mr. Freeman and I went to take a moon- 
light stroll over the town, which is of considerable size and wong 

ing one of the king’s residences, the nearest, indeed, to the coast. We 
passed through the market-place and across a large open square to the 

which is a middling-sized building of only one Heariy bet I should 
imagine that the grounds were pretty extensive, judging from the wall that 
surrounds them. An immense fetish-tree, planted round with dragon- 
trees, stands in the square. Two or three small dragon-trees, and a very 
fine orange-tree, are planted outside our door. - 

On our return home we found that the head man of the town had sent 
the governor some very good water, which is really a valuable present, for 
the water in general is exceedingly bad. I write these notes while coffee 
is ing, for early to bed and early to rise is now the order of the day. 
Before finishing the subject of Alladah, I must make mention of the bats, 
which are of immense size and abound in the trees : they are two and 
three feet from the tip of one wing to the tip of the other, and live upon 
fruit. Between every native who met us and our hammock-men, the word 


akorm (welcome) passed. 
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LIFE AND REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
. BY CYRUS REDDING, ESQ. 
Cuar. XVI. 


The Chevalier Pecchio—Greece and its Hopes—Field Flowers and Note— 

on Bowles’s Letter to Roscoe—Mrs. Baillie’s “ Martyr’—Lord 

Holland and Fox—State of Ireland, in 1826—The Poet's Politics—Econo- 

mical Ideas regarding Ireland—His Sensitiveness on paying Visits—The 

Celtic and Gothic Races—The Lord Rectorship of nani rm Sts 
Address and Anecdote—Second Election. 


Tue Chevalier Pecchio was an accomplished foreigner, who had been 
driven into exile by the tyranny of the Austrian government over his 
own unfortunate country. He formed one of the little circle of foreigners 
among the poet's acquaintance. He went out to Greece in 1825, in order 
to full a commission for the Greek deputies in London, in behalf of a 
cause of which he had ever been the warm advocate. The account of 
his was not at that moment devoid of interest. Touching events 
move like the cloud’s shadow over the grass and pass away into the general 
oblivion. At that moment every honest heart beat in behalf of the 
Greeks, and rejoiced to find the mother of arts and eloquence elevated 
once more in the scale of nations, little foreseeing her second degradation 
under a ridiculous boy-king, sacrificed to the base jealousies of each other 

the greater European states. Campbell was all enthusiasm in the 
k cause, for in his mind the recollection of what that country had 
been, as, indeed, might well be the case with all, was continually uppermost. 
He expatiated much on our duties upon the score of intellectual obligations. 
Pecchio wrote his observations on the country and upon its position in 
1825, and his picture of Greece at that time is, p the best we 
sed It was inserted in the magazine. He met in Greece with Mr. 
n, now Sir James Emerson Tennant, where they contracted an 
acquaintance, both returning to England, and both writing an account of 
what they had seen there, and disposing of their MSS. to Mr. Colburn, 
who was at that moment exceedingly liberal in doing business. In the 
article so purchased were several letters of Campbell's lamented friend 
Count Santa Rosa, who had fallen in the Greek cause. 

Pecchio became a candidate for the professorship of Italian in the 
London University, but gave up the application on finding it was of very 
small value. He received afterw the ee of .master in 
foreign languages at a Dissenting college near York, where he married a 
lady of considerable fortune. He ultimately settled at) Brighton, where 
he died. He was of an amiable temper, a warm friend, and-an agreeable 
companion. He was one of the few who would combat Foscolo in argu- 
ment during his furious fits of passion, while Campbell was dumb with 
astonishment. He was the intimate friend of Philip Ugoni, persecuted 
60 cruelly by the Austrian government, an event which made a consider- 
able noise at the time it occurred. He wrote much in periodical works 
in this country, but in general anon y, and all he wrote was liberal 
and enlightened in its tendency. He was the intimate friend of another 
illustrious and accomplished exile, Count Porro, of Milan, whom the present 
Emperor of Austria has, in a mode so honourable to himself, restored to 

i ily and estates. There was one remark which Pecchio wrote in a 
letter that struck Campbell respecting popular outbreaks, even those for 
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liberty. ‘Enthusiasm is by nature fleeting ; after a time it evaporates, 
or grows chill ; even revenge grows satiated, and the love of glory, like 
all other passions, becomes enfeebled, languishes, and expires even while 
the object that kindled it is still menacing its dearest interests.” 

The poet continued to watch the cause of Greece with the greatest 
anxiety. He took a deep interest in the subject of Greek education, for 
his attachment to the learning of that classical country was deeply- 
rooted. He made many inquiries of Pecchio about the difference 
between the ancient and the modern tongue, and whether they were not 
in general much greater than those given by Byron as parallels from St. 
John’s gospel. He seemed at one time as if he thought it possible for 
the Greeks to return to their pure tongue again through the medium of 
well-appointed schools, overlooking too much the physical obstacles ex- 
isting to sucha restoration, as was indeed his mode in considering favourite 
subjects. In fancy every obstacle was conquered, the slightest of which 
would have arrested the poet’s efforts had he had to encounter them in 
reality. He was pleased to find from Pecchio that a school of mutual 
instruction had been established at Argos, and that the ancient Greek, or 
the literary Greek, was already to be taught in relation with the modern 
tongue. schools were even then established at Athens. 

“‘ How mighty still is the name of that little country,” said Campbell, 

ing of it. ‘ Rome carries no resemblance to what it was in the 
days of the Cwsars, and after all, they are still Greek as they were in the 
days of Homer, they have arisen again. They have much of their old 
spirit, too, according to our friend Pecchio, who says their names are in 
sound like those that must have come upon the generations two thousand 

ears f? 

: With the rest of the empire Campbell had great hopes from the in- 
fluence of Canning after his accession to office, in settling the affairs 
of Greece. The ancient valour of the people did not seem to be dimi- 
nished by their long slavery, although slavery might have deprived them 
of many virtues enjoyed by freemen. He was much affected with one letter 
of Count Santa Rosa which Pecchio added to his notes, breathing the 
integrity of a most excellent and accomplished statesman, whose zeal was 
unabated under all difficulties. - 

“T cannot tell how I was so pleased with Santa Rosa, but among all 
the illustrious exiles whom the despots of the continent have driven to 
our shores, | know none to compare with him, and he has fallen! Byron, 
too, has fajlen there, and a great number of able men—something must 
come of it. How sickening it is to see the great powers looking on 
without interference, out of pure jealousy of each other.” 

He thought it was the duty of England, above all other powers, to 
interfere and prevent further bloodshed—but what could be hoped from 
a government that had made itself conspicuous in keeping down freedom 
wherever it was exhibiting itself ? 

During the year 1826, the only poetical effort of Campbell was the 
pretty little poem called “ Field Flowers.”* The last portions of his lec- 
tures upon poetry comprised his prose articles. There were one or two 
instances, afforded, too, this year, of that inconsistency, or rather fluctua- 
tion, of feeling and opinion which, in certain things, marked the poet’s 

* Since the last number of this Magazine was published I have received the 


following lines, suggested by a stanza in this sim le and sweet little poem. They 
are not mistaken in the poet’s falling saundhe, vibe to the last, unless that 
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fiterary career. He suffered a short, but severe, notice of the Rev. W. L. 
Bowles’ letter to the elder Roscoe to appear in print, or did not object, 
gnd Tinserted it. He had forgotten his former resolutions about omitting 
all relative to the controversy on the “invariable principles,” or else per- 
haps imagined, from the time which had elapsed since, he should now 
, the danger of being himself drawn into it again. He was moved, 
too, in some respect by his friendship for Roscoe, whose early kindness 
he never forgot, a _ was his eae a _ excellent man under 
aspect in whic appeare re him. It was the poet's prac- 

0 do this where he felt an attachment. His friends tse pow fn all 
ints of view. If Tories, he would say they were excellent for all but 

ir Toryism. If they were enemies even Whiggery could not preserve 
for them more than that solitary virtue. But it must be admitted he was 
ing both of praises and censures until the latter part of his life, 

when the latter would sometimes break out in a very indiscreet manner. 
In the case of Mr. Bowles’ letter he sanctioned the following censure— 
“That a clergyman of the church of England, a gentleman of respect- 
able station in society, and a man of letters, should condescend to exhibit 
to the world his vindictive feelings and angry temper, his love of perso- 
nality, and his taste for sarcasm, must be a subject of regret to every 
one who is anxious for the respectability of our literature. It is indeed 
painful to see a writer like Mr. Bowles, who has attained a certain 
degree of reputation, and who, by the exertion of his poetical talents, has 
really acquired some claims to be favourably regarded by the public, 
sullying, in a moment of irritation, the character which he has so long 
maintained, by the publication of a work as discreditable to himself as it 
is dishonourable to the literature of the age. Any critical observations 
this unfortunate pamphlet would be obviously misapplied. We must, 
however, be permitted to observe that in point of style and taste, it is so 
unworthy of any man of liberal education, that, had not the angry spirit 
in which it is written, declared the author, we should have had much diffi- 





feeling changed during the final half-a-dozen years of his life, when bodily vigour, 
in a state of decay, oftentimes alters for the worse in our second childhood the 
better sentiments held in maturity of existence.—C. R. 


LINES SUGGESTED BY THOMAS CAMPBELL’S GRAVE IN WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY. 


Au! ye who have buried the sweet Poet here, 

How cold were your hearts, and your hands insincere, 
His works ye could never have read. , 

For had ye been read in his works, ye had spared 

The pomp and the stone which your honour prepared, 
And minded the words he had said:— 


“‘Earth’s cultureless buds, to my heart ye were dear, 
Ere the fever of passion, or ague of fear, 

Had scathed my existence’s bloom; 
Once I welcome you more, in life’s passionless stage, 
With the visions of youth to revisit my age, 

Anxp I WIsH YoU TO GROW ON MY TOMB.” 


Who shall hope, unless bound by the Law’s heavy chains, 
Friends will care for a wish as your remains, 
When the breath has concluded life’s hours? 
How little the Poet’s fond wish is obey’d, 
He sleeps amidst Bards in Death’s dismal parade, 
But not as he wish'd, amongst Fiow’rs. ‘ 


~ Brighton, July, 1847. 











i bellaning that it proceeded from the of Mr. Bowles, 
rE ag mabject of Mr, Bowler’ attacks, cam, doubtens, cult 
Ey ccoeavainaiel. mith ony coctioanns opproathing to seemtoseat 
rrr nme oe Sempeent conn af Oe eenenEy exporare 
temper.” 


nereewans in. the, mld, gentlonsn) temper and conduct of Rog. 

ee med evens plamio of hi venom So 

thought Campbell at the same time expressing hi regret 

at the attack on a man like Roscoe by a clergyman whom he oh 
ht a mild and amiable tem man. 

I believe, but am not certain, for I have only recollection for a guide, 
that the notice of Joanna Baillie’s “ Martyr” was the poet’s own. If s0, 
favourite as Mrs. Baillie was with him, his usual idleness prevented his 
giving a more full and satisfactory account of that pleasing a. This 
year | think, at the commencement, he put into my hand a ridiculous 
publication from the notorious Stockdale, of Harriet Wilson celebrity, and 
complaining he felt unwell, said he could not write about it himself in 
time for the forthcoming number, a hint for me to undertake it. It was 
a. apawnate r of C. J. Fox,” punta -" _ yo by the author of 
Junius, iven as a imen 0 style of that mysterious onage, 
to which it had not P asatonter nacaiianen and a i a tg 
notice, but it had come to his private address. He spoke of Fox as having 
had a personal knowledge of him after he arrived in London, and asked if [ 
=e seen him. I replied that I had seen his funeral, but had never heard 

speak. 

ae Lord Holland, he observed : now Fox was and yet was not 
like him ; in general he very much resembled him, particularly as to 
person and in temper also, with that urbane, aiaceing: straightforward 
quee of character so conspicuous in Lord Holland, but in dress, style 
of speaking, and in their pleasures, the resemblance was not so good. 
No one could know either without becoming an instant friend, but Lord 
Holland was the better scholar and student, he had never wantoned in 
dissipation as Fox had. They were alike in that they never suffered 
themselves to be discouraged when there was little hope of seeing their 
own principles triumphant. He was surprised to see a statesman s0 
meek and so simple in his manners as Fox, having been deeply struck 
with the accounts of his spéeches in the new rs, and calculated on a 
very different kind of person, a sort of politi liah, as Johnson was & 
literary one. He heard him speak Fp was delighted, Though he did 
not live to see his principles triumph, who say if he had not leds 
vigorous opposition to Pitt’s government, how far the last might have 
gone in rendering the government of this country an arbitrary monarchy. 

Of Lord Holland he remarked, that he never felt any thing like a 
home out of his own house, but he never left. Lord Holland's society with- 
out reluctance. He felt free from constraint and “comfortable,” that was 
his word when he visited there, which he could scarcely say of any other 
house of persons of rank where he had been entertained. 

“In trath,” said Campbell, “I never see so much downright good- 
nature in any body as in Lord Holland. His taste, too, is pure, and his 
views upon every subject perfectly just ;” adding, ‘he will not suffer his 
— to cloud his reason for a moment—I wish I could imitate him, 
an he is not passive either. I do not think his imaginative powers 
equal to his uncle’s, but he is wonderfully lucid in all he says, and ever to 
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the point. He is honest; you feel ee Senin: hak. aS . 
ie Tories do not. ab all- i prhiens.Stoteaichasiots ie. teonin ieee 
his justice to their policy, and he is never sensitive or fearful 
ory thing.” With a proper deli towards his friend, he never 
spoke of Lady Holland disparagingly. She was, however, no favourite 
wes the post, thougs he was so frequent an inmate under her lord’s hos- 


The intelligence received from Ireland, by the correspondents of the 
New M , ic and private, was correct, clever, and to the purpose, 
as the readers of that work well know. Postages were costly then, and it 
often happened that the poet and myself had communications written 

the same sheet of paper. Campbell was a strenuous supporter, as 
oaks stated, of Catholic Emancipation, the great work for which 
O'Connell at that time was agitating, and which, but for him, would not 
have arrived for twenty years later. A private letter of that time, 1826, 
curious now, said,— 

“The Catholic movement va son train, even in spite of the Catholic 
leaders. The better the cause goes on the more mad are its conductors, 
and what is worse there is no method in their madness. I did not meet a 
man in England who did not abuse S——. However, this only proves 
how much slavery degrades, and how necessary emancipation is, to put 
the Catholics on a level with their age. We are still overrun with fever, 
and starvation, its parent.” (Just twenty-one years ago as now in 1847 !) 
“I distrust very much the florid accounts of the potato crops ; though it 
is to be believed that some improvement took place in the later portion of 
them, still the worst remains behind—the total disorganisation of Irish 
society and the growing distress in the labouring classes. True it is that 
our revenues increase, but, excepting the excise on spirits, how little do 
the peasantry contribute to the excess. The fact seems to be, that though 

iculture improves and the exports of stock increase, the condition of 
individuals is not bettered. On the contrary, I feel the average comfort 
of the people is becoming less. Whatever improvement takes place in 
agriculture goes to increase rents, and rents only so long as the demand 
for land so far exceeds the supply as it does here, where farming is the only 
means of subsistence. How have purely agricultural nations ever thriven? 
the landlords here are such rogues and such ignorant rogues into the 

inl’ 

“Ay,” said Campbell, “they are rogues not designedly, but invo- 
luntarily, from habit. We are creatures of habit even unintentionally in 
our bodily organs as well as in our mental dispositions. Does not the 
mouth like to repeat the same sounds, and often without design, almost 
against the will. My hand, when I was writin just now, went to find 
the ink where it stood a little while ago, thou it is some minutes since 
I removed it to another part of the table. These landlords are only fol- 
lowers of bad habits, are destitute of will, and moved by custom in what 
they do because it was done before.” 

“Then the country suffers, because men will act like machines, or 
rather continue to be knaves upon instinct,” I would reply. "~ 

“I do not say they should not mend their manners,” said Campbell, 
“but it is the potato does it all—that cursed potato—men can live so 
cheap. It is the greatest plague ever sent into a country.” 

Here we commonly had a very long discussion, the poet supporting the 
doctrines of a well-known school, while I met his arguments by the asser- 
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tion that the whole mischief was owing to our artificial state, and our 
public burdens ; that the idea of accommodating nature and her dictates, 
the state of ion and the very charities and sympathies of existence 
to the political expediency of past bad government, was absurd. Then 
would follow a good-humoured hail-storm of politico-economical argu- 
ments, which I generally met by admitting the truth of them in the main, 
when they did not war with nature, their sovereign, and, as in the case of 
his countryman, M‘Culloch, in regard to Ireland, with indisputable 
truth. Upon which he would say he feared he must resign me to the 
« hardness of my own heart.” 

In these little discussions the poet ever displayed good-humour and 
an even temper. If, however, he commenced a serious discussion upon a 
grave subject, and he was met by joke or badinage, he instantly took 
offence. When he put on a serious face upon any thing, he never did 
it without the perfect intention of what appeared upon the surface, and 
he thought such conduct personally insulting ; noy-was~he much in the 
wrong in his impression. 

He got a little work I think about this time, but I know not from 
what quarter, that set him at once upon his hobby of the origin of the 
ancient inhabitants of these islands. It was an essay on the physiognomy 
and physiology of the present English. Upon this treatise he wrote and 
gave me the following remarks. 

“This author combats and completely overthrows that system of 
national physiology that originated with the insane and impudent Pink- 
erton, and, we are sorry to add, found a defender in the learned and 
worthy Dr. M’Culloch—a system which maintained that the Gothic and 
the Celtic races were originally and generally different, and that this 
difference has been ever clear and distinct in their physiological, physi- 
ognomical, and moral character, neither time nor accident having had 
power to change it. Having exposed the fallacy of this system, our 
author proceeds to answer the question, ‘ How we are to account for the 
variety of character which we continually observe in the human species ? 
His answer is, that the difference of physiological character in the human 
race if altogether the result of external and accidental causes, and not of 
any original generic variety; and these causes he considers to be com- 

in climate and habit. Though we cannot implicitly subscribe to 
all his positions, and, in particular, very much doubt the fact alleged by 
him, that coal districts almost uniformly exhibit a predominance of black- 
eyed population (Glasgow and its neighbourhood, we can assure him, is 
full of blue-eyed and gray-eyed people), yet we thank him on the whole 
for the amusement and information of his discussions.” 

He asked me what I thought of the theory of coal-black eyes, and I 
was enabled to gratify his own view of the matter, by citing certain dis- 
tricts, the inhabitants of which made great way against the writer's 
opinion. 

Any thing like formality, above all, the idea of being invited out for 
any other than a social and friendly object, rendered Campbell silent and 
Hh “8 oe I know that this was the case once at the house a an 
indivi ite politics, high in a public office. “They asked me 
to show am, *she ebserved Shetale ; fe I will never dine aie again.” 
It was remarked that he. preserved reserve, and disappointed ex- 
pectation upon that occasion among who had never seen him before, 
very reverse of what he really was in a place where he felt 
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himself free. He was not formed by habit or mode of thinking for 
public life, and shone best in private society. He shrunk from saying 
and doing things which men who mingle largely in public business are 

about. His feelings were too refined and sensitive, and, it 
may be added, too full of the integrity that mars the puny greatness of * 
the leading men of the hour. Intriguing, cringing, flattering, all the 
arts that elevate to political eminence, he spurned. He kept a prudent 
forbearance, notwithstanding, in his dealings with many whose conduct 
he censured, unwilling to make enemies of them. There might have 
appeared in this somewhat of the prudent character of his countrymen, 
were it not evident that being exceedingly susceptible in his nature, he 
would not expose himself to the attacks of others in return, than which 
nothing more annoyed him. This was evident, as already mentioned, in 
regard to the papers of the magazine. When he saw critical papers 
that had led to some silly remonstrance, he, in reply, would make futile 
excuses, not always correct to the letter; but it was any thing to escape 
the apprehension of the nourishment of a hostile feeling towards him- 
self, or to evade the trouble of disputation. I never remember but one 
instance in which any one but himself was to be blamed in this respect. 
He was in Germany, and in a paper which I inserted in bringing out 
the magazine, there was some slight remark about a nobleman, not of 
much moment any way. I forget now in what article the passage is to 
be found, but it was in allusion to a public transaction. Sass ell re- 
ceived a letter, with a gentle, not an angry, remonstrance from that noble- 
man, on the subject, upon the score of their old acquaintance. When he 
told mie of it, I said that in an allusion of so little moment, I should still 
have consulted him, as nothing personal ever went to the printer without 
my so doing, as I well knew how he felt on that point, but that he being 
in Germany, it was impossible for me to know that he had been on terms 
of acquaintance with his lordship many years before, and that I thought 
the best way would be to inform him, the offended party, of the circum- 
stance as it really occurred. Campbell did so ; and no more was heard 
of the matter. 

During the first six months of 1827 the poet contributed nothing to 
the magazine either prose or poetry. On the conversations of Paley 
being presented for the magazine, and the writer expressing his belief 
that the doctor had subscribed the church articles without too narrowly 
examining them, Campbell remarked that it was hard upon the clergy, 
they were compelled to swear to do and believe so many things neither 
they nor any body else could do or believe. None but the clergy here, 

the Jesuits abroad, were allowed to swear with reservations that a 
gentleman dare not make even upon his word. . The ecclesiastical law 
was a many-headed hydra, every head ready to devour its brother. 

He continually lamented that he wanted a subject to write upon. 
“Give me a subject and I will get up an article,” he would often say. 

I once suggested the modern poets in continuation of his former subject: 
in the lectures. From that he shrunk as much from a distaste for saying 
any thing about his cotemporaries, as from his being tired of the subject 
of poetry, upon which, for him, he had already dwelt a long time. 
Would he not, then, take up the defunct —_ ts, whom he had 
neglected or only touched upon cursorily in his “ >’ or he might 


us specimens of the continental muse. He might, for example, 
in with Germany. Singular enough, he stated he should have much 
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auten, namely, Mr. Canning and Sir Thomas Brisbane. The votes 
were, for Campbell, 283 ; Bri 196 ; Canning, 79. All were put 
in nomination without any previous knowledge or being consulted in the 
matter, acommon th not uniform custom. 

Campbell’s. ina aoe oo delivered on — of April, 
1827, a garbled report of which only appeared in newspapers. 
When he reached the college-green, a. * was reported in Glatgon, the 
snow lay upon the d, he founds the — pelting each other 
with snow-balls. That he was just going to deliver a solemn address to 
the same youth never for a moment erossed his mind. Such an absence 
on an occasion of similar importance, so incongruous, pompous doctors 
or stiff ceremonialists would have it, was not to be palliated. The 
feeling of his youth came upon him, the spirit of long past years 
animated his soul, creature of impulse as he ever was. He rushed into 
the melée, and joined in the frolic in his fiftieth year as if he had been 
but fifteen. He flung about his snowballs with no inconsiderable dex- 
terity as well as rapidity, to the delight of all around. Then when the 
moment for delivering the address was come, the students being sum- 
moned, and he ‘ativecttinge in the van, they entered the hall together. It 
was impossible to say who was most delighted at the scene, Campbell who 
had thus recalled a scene of perished years, or the youth at the vivacity 
of their new lord rector, whose — and office would seem to inspire 
formality and the gravest carriage. The learned professors of the insti- 
tution, no doubt, thought it greatly infra dig.—a matter of scandal. 

Campbell was a second time unanimously elected lord rector in the 
month of November in that same year, so highly were the students 

eased with their choice of the preceding year (1826). He went. 

own to Glasgow in consequence. On this second occasion the stu- 
dents paid him a spontaneous mark of regard they had not shown to any 
Pp rector. As soon as the re-election had taken place, all the 
scholars of the university in @ marching in regular pro- 
cession and in the order of their classes, to the house in which Campbell 
was staying, that of Mr. Gray, in Claremont-place. A deputation then 
waited on the newly-elected lord rector to congratulate him on the una- 
nimity which had prevailed among them in regard to their choice. 


atid wes recoil wi indow, made an animated address ~~ 
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THE OUT-STATION; OR, JAUNTS IN THE JUNGLE. 


BY J. WILLYAMS. GRYLLS, ESQ. 
CuapTer IV. 
A MIDNIGHT MELEE WITH TUE UNCLEAN. 


\ Havine (between us) the demolition of the “ hope of the 
family,” and of the eomb, by the slaughter of the female vic- 
timiser, the least we can do in common eharity is to adopt her orphan 
progeny. es a tying a handkerchief round the neck of each of 
the three half-smothered juvenile bruins, we march them off in durance vile 
to enjoy a state of civilisation for the remainder of their — neyo 

The sun beginning to get airs cg cs warm, we adjou 
jangle’ habitation of our host, which the fair sex of the ye 8 (oer 
_ deesa black woman constitute one of the fair sex?) durin 

have put into a ‘‘ company-expee state for us, by ty bene he the 
walls with snow-white drapery, and g out a respectable spread of 
milk, plantains, honey, and rice-cakes on the table (female, unsophisticated, 
little ni 1) But it is no easy matter to rest, even during mid-day, in 
the j , where there are so many incitements to sally forth and pene- 
trate its depths, and assert and prove the dominion of Man and Manton 
over those who dwell therein. 

To pass time, we have the defunct bear hauled into the verandah, and 
there skin him; making the delighted native’s sanctum very much re- 
semble a slaughter-house both in a and odour, and a pretty mess 
of the business into the bargain. This a sma and it is no slight 
labour (as you may easily discover, reader, if you only try your hand at 

one of the three hundred and sixty-five bears annually slaugh- 
tered at any barber's shop in the whole of London), we take & stroll 
to the adjacent garden (lucus a non lucendo), and assist the o 
familias,” who ‘who never ventures abroad beyond, in planting his mpi or fav 
nut; and ‘although, i in the extremity of our officiousness and accommodate 
ing benevolence, we stick half the plants in the ground with their heads 
instead of their roots downwards, the ative ponies str Rene 
our condescension, and. gives us an invitation on the spot to spend twelve 
months with him, at the very leas et if it be only to murder 
some of the pigs that pay nightly visits to his habitation, and will, ten to 
oy a eae the work we have been attempting to accomplish 

a masterly manner. 

Recbenat wp atop, vey dear reader, now that we are here? not twelve 
months, but twelve hours, and see if we some of the 
“ unclean” {not meaning the “ —— : Israel- 


itishly) that intrude their ts editing err ta- 
‘aye garden, and of charity F naseagg bpd: ara opt 
ae bright and nor ole: th che in 
ley bln, but now gre, pe sea Fae fi 


lustre as the sun sinks further down, wad Sealy ct 
fina ort as of buried god till the Moon, getting jealous, 
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pops its jolly round face above the horizon, and before we have time 'to 
say “ What a glorious twilight !” the of day has melted into the 
wed stillness and subdued beauty of night—and now is our hour for 
action. 
Without loss of time we proceed forth to pitch our bivouac (as some victim 
of poetic inspiration has immortalised it, but whether on a similar occasion 
or not we will not vouch), 


By the moonlight alone, 
At the grove at the end of the vale. 


And as we are to spend the night, or the greater part of it, here, we will 
take care, you may ‘depend on it, provident. reader! to be furnished 
with antidotes against any of the rheumatically-charged airs of the 
late hours. 

Every step we proceed evinces in what numbers the swinish multi- 
tude amuse themselves “ yecovverias 708" Spas,” the ground being lite- 
rally turned up in all directions, as if it had beén operated upon by one 
of our modern patent subsoil excruciators—in search of what, Heaven and 
the pigs only know! for often have I digged there for hours, expecting to 
find a nest of truffles, but might just as well have hoped, whilst I was 
— it, to have harpooned a Chubb’s patent safe, full of old Roman 

enarii. 

We are en route to a mes open piece of ground some mile or so off, so 
spacious that at least two thousand porkers might go through Torrens’s 
improved system of drill thereon, without hinting on each other's heels 
or toes. 

The still, stagnant Bs (albeit looking clear in the moonlight), 
that we every now and then come upon, are on our close approach raised 
into a state of sudden and tempestuous commotion by the plunge of an 
alligator, whose calm imaginings on the bank our advent has merged 
into more egotistical and selfish considerations. In other pools, we 
merely perceive the head of one of these monsters appearing above 
the surface, star-gazing, or on the look-out for some poor paddy bird to 
alight on the water, in hopes of a quiet night’s rest and pleasant dreams. 
These rascals (“ guanas” they are called in Ceylon), are nothing in com- 
parison in point of size to the Egyptian crocodile, but they are the 
greatest drawbacks to shooting with dogs, more particularly spaniels, for 
as sure as a dog enters a pool after a dead or wounded bird, so surely does 
he enter the ravenous maw of an alligator, who, with two inches of snout: 
above the surface, seems all his life long to be actuated by the old nursery 
injunction of “ Shut your eyes and open your mouth, and see what 
Heaven will send you,” formerly accompanied to ourself, in pinafore 
days, with a huge lump of Spanish liquorice, or some other (then adored) 
abomination, until our confidence was destroyed by a huge dose of rhu- 
barb one evening when we ex tamarinds dt least. -- 

There is no use shooting s ” as we have been more than 
once tempted to do, by sending a ball into their neck, for they only prove 
so much nourishment to the other of their family, and are soom 
gobbled down by a bereaved and hungry circle of acquaintance. They 
will generally attack every thing, man and beast, in their own x49 

‘ e . e : y 
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- At last, we emerge into an open plain covered with lemon about 
@ foot'in height, and bounded all round by the jungle. Following the 
directions of our “indigenous” guide, we plant ourselves at an opening 
which the herd are expected to make their appearance, sta- 
tioning ourselves at such a distance as to be able to keep up a cross fire 
without any great chance of immolating one another; and then uatting 
on the grass, or perching ourself on any rock that may sees 
be in our nei ‘ares we light a cheroot the more effectually to keep 
our mouths shut, and, like two Jobs in shooting jackets, await patiently 
the first squeak or grunt of the invaders. 
. Our guns are loaded with ball ; in addition to which we @ crease 
a-piece, which we have borrowed from some of our Malays, with whom it 
is a favourite weapon, and almost the only one in use, in their own private 
= or piratical crusades. In the Ceylon Rifles, nine men out of ten, 
if en in active service, carry their creases with them, and during the 
Cingalese rebellion where the regiment was employed, a hundred of the 
enemy were found to have been “creased”: to each one that was shot ; 
and @ singularly unpleasant sensation it must produce ;—being bad 
enough in all conscience to be transfixed (at least so we should imagine) 
with a plain cy aang bayonet, instead of one of those zigzag, 
corkscrew-shaped things. 

Back to our “cochons.” In any other place, perhaps, our patience 
might get up a slight demonstration of mutiny and rebellion b 
‘way of an interlude, but here we feel we could wait all night even r wal 
nothin g turned up. Our cheroots are excellent—our pocket-pistol not 
likely to be exhausted—and our train of thought the most amiable possi- 
bly to be imagined. Who could profane “the solemn silence of that 
hour,” by the explosion of villanous saltpetre? Who, in this “stillness 
that leaves room for the full soul to open all itself,” could send to an un- 
timely grave even the minutest of Heaven’s 

By Jove! was that a squeak? Yes! Hark! another, and another, 
and another !—here they come !—hip ! hip ! (not loud but deep) hurrah! 
Ay, borne on the wings of one of those airy gusts that fitfully eddy down 
the miniature valleys in the jungle, comes the first faint squeak of piggy 
on his pilgrimage. 

Louder and louder swells the chorus! Grunts, such only as can issue 
from porkers starving or deeply insulted, become fearfully distinct ; until, 
at a swing trot, about two hundred fine savage swine, hog, sow, and pro- 

y promiscuously blended, burst through the opening where we have 

n expecting them on to the plain and appear at one ry d'eil before 
us. Itis as light as day ; vad the animals in the moonlight look as 
white as if they had a prognostication of the fate that awaited them. Now 
they slacken their aa and at once set about the business of the night— 
viz, grubbing. We crawl on in the rear, about de yards astern ; then 

ping quietly on our knee, we pour in our four barrels ; seizing the 
spare guns from our servants, we administer a second dose, our followers 
Teloading the discharged weapons in the interim. 
_ The pigs are evidently staggered. It is too much for their limited 
intellect to comprehend, and with the exception of three dead, and two 
ving on their backs, squaring away at the little of existence left (par- 
on the cribbage, oh Boz!), the herd “ form square,” getting as close to 
each other as possible, and turning a front towards us as if determined to 

















of course soon distance us, but arriving at a convenient 
place for another attempt at ‘ pull up and set to work. 

Again we pepper away at them ; one or two, hit hard, make a 
rush at us; this we avoid by quickly making an echellon movement to the 
oa |, io an e to come in contact with one of these wild 

ws. 

Their of attack is to rush at the legs of their adversary, and as th 
knock 3 gyal to throw oe the same moment with fearful 
force, inflicting a co wound that would’ probably disable the re- 
ceiver for life : to say nothing of the gash they saoadgelde af inflicting 
with their tushes, which are tremendously long and sharp. Should we be 
rendered insensible by one, the others would incontinently devour us, so 
it is not altogether such child’s play as may appear to the reader on 


Tired at length, and out of breath, we give up the chase; as for carry- 
ing the dead pigs away with us, we would if we could, but they are too 
numerous—we have killed upwards of a dozen; so picking out the 
plumpest, we sling him on a pole, soon cut from the nearest bamboo tree, 
and placing either end of it on one of our followers’ shoulders, we trudge 
home to quarters, calling in our way to pick up the bear captives of \the 
morning, and arrive in time to “turn in” just as our little bantam greets 
the opening day with his first “ cock-a-doodle-doo !” 


CuapTer V. 
spe AN “ESSAY” ON ELK. 


TURNING out somewhat late in the day after our midnight excursion, 
and discussing a light déjeuner, consisting of a pineap le and diluted 
claret (the former article being wrenched out of the nearest hedge, and the 
latter subjected to an 0 application of saltpetre, which does duty 
in the jungle for the more extravagant luxury of ice), the next “ diver- 
tissement” in out-station life is a demonstration of valour in the shape of 
an undress parade, at which we rout an imaginary unoffending enemy 
by twenty rounds of blank cartridge to each man, frightening the 
adjacent niggers and their poultry-yards out of all the little wits the 
between them, and, as in duty bound, doing “all our little possible 
in keeping up the glorious taxes of Old England by a huge waste of gun- 


But however bloodless all this “pomp and circumstance of glorious 
war” is to the invisible foe, it is not so to us; there is not a blade of 
on the whole parade ground that is not the local habitation of 9 
;—not content with the grass, they patronise the trees, and drop dow 

into one’s neck and hair without number, and so small are they, that they 
insinuate themselves through the button-holes in one’s dress, and the 
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wc Rr EN it cea Eee ted 
has set to work. , 

As to detaching them at the time, that, not constituting one of the new 
drill manceuvres, is totally impracticable ; and often have I, on reaching the 
bungalow, after smarting for au hour or two under their tender mercies, 
vashed into my bedroom and removed from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred of the bloated rascals from my neck, arms, and legs, which of 
wourse were streaming with blood. However, as the district surgeon con- 
soled me with the information that they tended in a measure to 
regulate the corporeal thermometer, I made up my mind, after a time, to 

. bear all their blood-thirstiness patiently ; although when some fellow, pre- 

_guming on my forbearance, gave a nip that made me start again, I 
‘own it was not without ‘malice prepense” that I inflicted such a kick on 
the particular spot of my leg on which I supposed him to be located, with 
the heel of the other leg, that almost sent me on my knees in the midst 
of some very complicated light infantry tactics. 

But during all this interesting interlude, we will suppose yourself, my 
dear reader, to be charitable enough to be cleaning our guns, and cutting 
chops out of the murdered pig that hangs in the verandah, whereon we 

enjoy a late dinner, and secure ourselves the moral certainty of such 
a nightmare as will cause us no wantof inclination to jump out of bed next 
morning with the first peep of daylight, and to see if we cannot vary the 
day's “ carte” by a venison dinner, although you must excuse its being 
unattended by its customary confectionary satellites; had the interior 
economy of the “ genus cervus” been left to our simple construction, I dare 
say we certainly should, by a special dispensation of our own, have endowed 
each animal with a receptacle for currant jelly among some of its other 
numberless, and to all culinary intents, useless, interior appendages. 

There is no such variety among any one tribe of within 8 the whole 

‘ brute creation, that I am aware of, as there exists among the deer of 
. First and foremost, we have the noble and beautiful elk, stand- 
ing fourteen hands in height, its antlers branching some six feet above 
its front, its dark full eye and bright silky coat, the exceeding elegance 
of its.long and taper understandings, the fine drawn tenuity of which 
you would imagine that the weight of its carcase in its bounding nae 
rock to rock would snap like a reed! To see one of these nob 
creatures in its own peculiarly wild and almost inaccessible lair, is one of 
the finest sights in nature; and it is singular that an animal endowed 
‘with such strength and fleetness, living in such a state of savage hardi- 
hood as the elk does, and defending itself, when attacked, with such 
determined courage and resolution, should be the last animal in the 
jungle to act on the offensive, and the first to take to flight on the 
approach of man. 

Taking it for granted that our first day’s excursion over the mountain 
has not entirely passed away from the reader's recollection, we will once 
more make it the scene of action, and if between us both we do not bring 
down a noble elk (although we may go a hundred times over the moun- 
tain and not see one) to end his mortal career in the inglorious pre- 
Cinets of a stew-pan, there will be numberless wild minor commodities 
to fill our game-bag, and to amply repay—if not our disappointment — 
at least our toil. 

But we will not be disappointed this time, at all events, for, although 
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it once fell to. fortune to bring down an elk, I will proceed 
ay him Pacing age the companionship of the reader, for his 
special (the reader's, not the elk’s) ion. 

Summer or winter, ph ecm ifference in es ek sare nie peewee 
sary for one to sally out in the morning to enjoy the of the day, 
Deiad Gilt one inimodictely preceding: sunrise ; altho Sy og 
‘means an uncommon occurrence to be awakened considerably earlier by 
the sound of an elephant pulling and tugging away at one of the 
verandah posts, the denouement to which amusement there is every 
reason to believe that five minutes more industry will most satisfactorily 
(6n his part), accomplish. This may be more exciting than agreeable ; 
for, if one remains in bed, the chances are twenty to one that the whole 
roof will incontinently come down upon him; and should he summon 
courage to go out in the dark in hopes of a random shot, the chances are 
just as great that he takes the place of the before-mentioned persecuted 
verandah-post, or perpetrates a nocturnal elopement to the jungle in an 
elephantine embrace. Pie, 

here is a peculiar wildness of fragrance about the jungle at the first 
break of day, the heavy dew of the night standing in large drops on 
every atom of foliage seems to distil the very essence of the herbage on 
which it has alighted, and as the sun evaporates the dew, the fragrance 
it has absorbed is let loose on the atmosphere; the lemon-grass is par- 
ticularly oppressive in this way, being more like essence of, verbena 
than any thing else I can just now remember. 

The route that we take to-day differs from our previous one up the 
same mountain, for, being in search of elk, we must explore the more pre- 
cipitous and localities ; therefore, diverging at once from the ghost 
of a path we have been following, we are immediately afterwards crawling 
and scrambling as best we can, up sharp and almost perpendicular rocks, 
our gun slung over our shoulders by a leather strap, whilst we employ 
both hands in holding on at every diminutive tuft of verdure that pops its 
u ting little existence out of the fissures of the precipice ; till, 
reaching an inviting-looking apex, we probably find we have to slide 
down a declivity equal in length to the one we have surmounted, with 
another"and more difficult ascent on the opposite side. These places 
swarm with hares (which, by-the-by, are much more like rabbits), and 
innumerable are the jungle fowl that get up on all sides of us ; these 
birds resemble in a great degree our domestic fowls, excepting that they 

a remarkably wild gamy flavour, and their plumage is conti- 

erably handsomer ; that of the jungle cock is magnificent. I used to 
constitute these the chief article of my larder, and the way I always ma- 
naged to secure a fowl-curry when I wanted it, was in this wise—(“ foul” 
play, I dare say you will call it, reader!) I had a perfect trump of a 
ittle bantam-cock that I used to tether about ten yards from the skirt of 
the jungle, about dusk in the evening, and ensgoncing myself in the 
boughs of some sturdy tree about twenty yards distant, I waited patiently 
the result. The decoy would forthwith set up a most determined hulla- 
baloo, at which the hens, overcoming their maiden modesty, would sally 
forth to offer their services; whilst the cocks, than whom a more pugna- 
cious race never existed, had only to hear the crowing of one of their bre- 
thren, than they would, with brotherly love, immediately come to a pitched 
battle with him. Of this part of the fun, I disappointed them, however, 
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taking the fighting part of the business on myself; for, as soon as 
were well clear of the jungle, I sent a load ve abit at them, and 
rarely ever missed so inviting an object. In this manner I have shot 
upwards of _— jungle-fowl of an evening, or by moonlight, and I 
really believe the decoy at last understood and enjoyed the sport as much 
as myself, except when he came in now and then for a stray pellet of 
shot in a tender part. 

To describe og! minutiz of the perilous ascents and descents over the 
mountain after elk, however exciting they may be in reality, when we are one 
moment swinging our bodies over ghastly-looking bottomless pits, scraping 
the bark off our shins, and carrying away all the “behind” of our “ un- 
hint-at’em-ables,” in undertaking a gradual descent on the broad- 
principle, by bringing the broadest portion of our entity to bear on the 
greatest possible surface of rock, is a very tame piece of work when 
merely transcribed on paper to be read and “ pooh-ed” and “ pshaw-ed” 
by some jolly fat old gentleman in a morocco arm-chair, as void of sym- 
pathy (the occupant, not the chair) and compassion for our perils, as he is 
of contempt for our fool-hardiness, or of delight at the prospect of our 

“broken collar-bone. However, it happened one fine day, after I had 

t about half-a-dozen hours in scrambling over the hardest rocks that 
Fores came in contact with in my life, that on reaching the summit of 
my ambition, I was met face to face by the most magnificent elk I had 
ever encountered, standing on the same ridge of rock as myself—so sudden 
and so electrifying was his noble appearance, that we stood gazing in 
mute astonishment at one another for a very considerable time ; ier 

, it is impossible to say. Every idea of having a gun in m s- 
ae and of the “ mission” on which I was engaged, Thad cided eubie 
my composition, and which was the most astonished of the two is not a 
matter that can ever be very satisfactorily proved, but the elk was the 
first to regain his reasoning faculties. Throwing up his head into the 
air, he gave a half-neigh, half-scream, like that of a frightened horse, 
which also had a revivifying effect on myself in making me unship the 
double-barrelled rifle, still slung behind me, and take advantage of the 
instant left to commence the fight. 

In a second he had made a bound to an adjoining ledge of the preci- 
pice, to gain which, he must, at the very least, have cleared ten yards of 
space, a without taking aim, or even having time to bring the gun 
to the shoulder, I pulled the trigger, determined not to let him off with- 
out a random shot, and in this instance it was as efficacious as a more 
deliberate one would have been, for the ball striking him in the back 
bone, I could see his spring was broken before he reached the ridge he 
sprang for. His fore legs alone reached the rock, and his hind legs 
would even then have found a leverage below to have carried him on had 
not his hind quarters become perfectly powerless. Clinging on by his two 
fore hoofs, he struggled for upwards of a minute with most — 
energy, till, slowly and by degrees, the little hold he had got gradually 
became less and less, till he had receded to the very edge of the rock, 
there hanging on for a moment in agony, he lifted up his head as if in one 
imploring look for help from heaven, ake nature relinquishing the struggle, 

next moment saw him bounding from crag to crag into the ravine 

below, his whole frame appearing at each bound to crash into a pulp, or 
& million fragments ! 











_. But he was t-irredeemably lost to me and my heirs for ever! 
‘What would not I have gi for is antler, ad for hin ekin If ever J 
felt inclined to the mood (except iring one) it was at 
digging my knuckles into the corner of my eyes, to have given way from 
sheer vexation and rage to the influence is said to possess such magic 
effect on the overwrought feelings of the softer sex on far more trivial 
occasions, would indeed have been a luxury ; but I did not do so—a; 
least, if I remember rightly, I did something much more irreligious, if 
J did not, Echo did it for me, and another more distant Echo, like a kind- 
hearted, ising fellow, immediately manifested that he entirely 
coincided with my sentiments, and the mode of expressing them. 

But there is no for the wicked! I had scarcely discovered the 
Joss of the elk than I had.a very strong idea of the lossof myself ; not hay- 
ing the remotest idea of the way I had ascended, nor of north, south, east, 
or west; in short, about as small a notion at that particular moment of the 
cardinal points as I had of the cardinal virtues. Always accommodating 

self to existing circumstances, I at once commenced feeling for the 

t rock on which i might pass the night, when the recollection of what 
a feather bed in such a predicament the elk’s carcase would have formed, 
made my lossdoubly mortifying ; in the next place, philosophically lightin 
a cigar, the clouds of discontent began gradually to disperse (m 
against my own inclination, however), until getting as fleecy as the fumes 
that befriended them, they took advantage of an unguarded moment to 
amalgamate, and to vanish (like all ghosts do), in a wreath of blue smoke. 

Finding that three hours of daylight yet remained, I thought the best 
plan a be'to gain the summit of the mountain, and then return on 
the next mornin By the first day’s route ; the first part of the work was 
at last ished, and having dedicated an hour to cutting all the grass 
I could find on the place to do duty for a mattrass on the top of a rock, 
I left the full moon standing sentry directly above me, and was soon trans- 
(oe ee Arma at home in the midst of all I loved and 

in Fatherland. 
The following morning’s work was easy.—At ten A.M. I had reached 
bungalow at the base, loaded with a plentiful supply of feathered 
and never shall I forget the delight | experienced when in stroll- 
over the space before what was once a door, now covered with jessa- 
and briars promiscuously, I pounced upon half a dozen over-grown 
of magnificent ripe strawberries ! 
sight f on my hands and knees, reader, let me veil myself from your 
ight for an hour.) 

The fact of the matter was, that the bungalow in question had been 
built as a country residence some years before by a gallant commandant 
of the district, who, taking advantage of the mildness of the climate, had 
laid out the grounds in as English a fashion »as was possible ; but con- 
tending in vain against his forest neighbours, he at last relinquished 
—— house, and all, in despair. However, when the strawberries 

e invisible from being concealed by a complete covering of brambles 
and.underwood, there was a chance of their escaping the ravenous maw 
of a pig, and the coveting propensities of a baboon ; and thus, after many 
pe gp waste of sweetness, they once more returned, like blushing 

to the uses ordained to them at their first début into existence. 
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ADRIEN ROUX; 


OR, 
THE ADVENTURES OF A COURIER. 


BY DUDLEY COSTELLO, ESQ. 


Cuar. XXIII. 
CONCLUSION OF LADY MALPAS’S STORY. 


“ Lorp Mapas welcomed his friend with great empressement, and the 
ion which he met with from me was, if not warm, at least courteous, 
On the part of Monsieur d’Alibert, there seemed to be an earnest desire 
to establish himself on the best footing, and in the manifest solicitude 
which he displayed on all the subjects that interested me, he appeared to 
be actuated by no motive that could give cause for alarm. i I 
had now, as I thought, the protection of a husband to rely on ;, and, 
easy as the morality of Lord Malpas might be in the general view which 
he took of the obligations of society, and lightly as he treated the charac- 
ters of other men’s wives, I could not for an instant imagine that he would 
fail in his respect to mine, or forget what was due to himself. The licence 
of speech in which he indulged, I looked upon only as the attribute of a 
man whose course of life had been one of unrestrained pleasure ; I consi- 
dered it a mere surface blemish, nor entertained an idea that all beneath 
was corrupt. 

“ But it was not long after the arrival of Monsieur d’Alibert that I had 
convincing assurance pe being the fact. 

“The first indication I received that Lord Malpas was not likely to 
mar his happiness by the tortures of jealousy, was shown me, not only in 
the liberty granted to my personal movements, but in the careless way in 
which he divested himself of his marital authority. 

“*T see no reason,’ he was in the habit of saying, ‘ why people in mar- 
ried life should tie themselves down by restraints which, after all, are only: 
conventional. if the system were universal—if we found the same laws 
in operation all over the world without regard to creed or climate, or if we 
could convince ourselves that prejudice, not reason, were not the ground- 
work upon which the social relations are based in our own happy country, 
and in a few others, we might then naturally and cheerfully subscribe to 
the restrictive plan. But J, who have always been a cosmopolite, and 
have looked upon the broadest aspect of society, find nothing of this in 
those parts of the world where the enjoyments of life are to be had on the 
easiest terms, and where, consequently, nature is worshipped in the purest 
form. In this country—lItaly—for example, set aside the distractions of 
politics, with which no wise man ought to trouble himself, and what do 
you see ? A social system, as regards the domestic economy, which makes 
every one happy. The strait-laced purists of the north object to its free- 
dom, but are the consequences worse here than among themselves? 
Depend upon it, the scandals caused by our suits in the ecclesiastical 
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courts, do infinitely more mischief than arises from the unrestrained 
i of the Italian wives !’ 

“« This was a new doctrine for me to hear, but, though I turned from it 
with dislike, I did not at the time perceive the whole drift of the 
sophistical argument. At the worst, I viewed it as a plea in favour of his 
own inclinations, and, as love had never formed the bond of union between 
us, I listened with comparative indifference. From that indifference | 
was shortly roused to self-defence. Lord Malpas became practical in the 
demonstration of his opinions, and ceasing, gradually, to observe the out- 
ward forms of attention, soon brought himself to a condition which the 
politest husband in Italy might have envied : | was in a manner consigned 
to the sole care of his liend, my relative, and our guest. 

“‘ Appearances were thus saved to a certain extent, though it was quite 
clear that Lord Malpas thought little about them, and although from my 
recollection of the past I could gladly have desired a different guardian, [ 
yielded to the arrangement on account of its apparent respectability, being 
still without suspicion as to my husband’s principal object. 

“ When Monsieur d’Alibert once more found itself in a situation that 
left him unfettered, he took little pains to conceal his purpose. 

“The theme, however, is too hateful to dwell on, and I, therefore, spare 
you the details. I was less astonished at the renewal of his proposals 
than at the confident air of success which he wore in making them. He 
was a man to whom all degrees of vice appeared familiar, but he never 
rushed into any from impulse; all his acts were the result of a calm, 
settled calculation, and he weighed his plans so carefully as to put himself 
beyond the ordinary risk of defeat. He had, in this instance, secured all 
the’ outworks of the garrison, and he anticipated that the citadel would 
offer an easy triumph. 

‘Ignorant of aught approaching to connivance between Lord Malpas 
and Monsieur d’Alibert, [again vehemently threatened him with exposure 
and with the consequences which must arise from it when my husband 
should learn his guilty conduct. But this threat seemed to move him no 
more than those I had made on the former occasion. Again he laughed 
contemptuously at what he insolently termed my ‘ vertu heroique.’ 

- “*Vas, mon enfant,’ he said, ‘vas te plaindre & ton mari courroucé ; 
tu en seras mieux apprise.’ 

“‘ Nor did I pause in the act. 

“With my heart bursting with indignation no less at the outrage itself 
than at the taunt which implied that I was without the means of redress, 
I hastily sought Lord Malpas and denounced the wretch who had thus 
dared for the second time to violate the laws of hospitality. 

“His lordship listened to me with the most imperturbable sangfroid. 
not a vein throbbed, not a muscle quivered, not a feature changed its ex- 

ression. Only one, at least ; when at length I paused he raised his eye- 
rows, and looking full at me observed, 

“¢ This is a bad business !’ : 

“T knew his stoical nature, and though startled by his coolness, drew 
from it no sinister augury. 

*¢ A bad business!’ I exclaimed. ‘Shall this man live?’ 

“<’ Why not? was my husband's answer. 


“It was now my turn to gaze upon him as fixedly as he had regarded 
me. 
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“¢T¢ is a bad business,’ he repeated. ‘ You know as well as I how rich 
the marquis is.’ 

¢ And do ‘you for one single moment,’ I demanded, ‘ put his wealth 
and your dishonour in the same scale ?” 

“Not at all,’ he answered, without exhibiting the slightest emotion, 
‘I am far from doing so: the one is a tangible good, the other a mere 
chimera.’ 

‘¢ Are you then,’ I asked, ‘ so miserably base as to consent to your own 
shame and for a motive so dogradingly vile?’ 

“¢ You are angry, Isabel,’ he continued, in the same apathetic tone he 
had used throughout ; ‘ why should I interfere with my friend’s happiness 
especially when’—and here he smiled—‘I am likely to benefit largely 

my forbearance. Nay, stay and hear me out,’ he pursued, for 1 was 

tif leaving the room, ‘ and listen to my advice.’ 
‘There was something so preternaturally bad in the aspect of this 
sensual slave whom I had chosen for the sworn protector of my honour, 
that I was fascinated by it, and calmly remained at his bidding to listen 
to words that burnt into my heart like drops of molten lead, had they 
fallen on my flesh. 

“¢ Of what use,’ he said, ‘is the philosophy I have striven to teach you, 
if you start at the first shadow that crosses your path? Consider the 
material points of the case. ‘The marquis, my old friend, and your rela- 
tion, is enormously rich, and his liberality is unbounded. I am of a 
tranquil temperament, and have through life followed this rule: to let 
nothing if possible ruffle my equanimity. Here the possibility exists, for 
the custom of the country is in our favour, and I can keep my own coun- 
sel if you can only keep yours. If you create an eselandre I lose a good 
friend, you forego a rich inheritance, and the disagreeable consequences 
of a rupture are laid at my door. ‘Think better of it, Isabel—the marquis 
is no worse than his neighbours.’ 

‘‘ With these words he rose slowly, waved his hand with a courteous air, 
and walkedinto an adjoining cabinet, to which he always retired when he 
desired to be alone, and I heard him lock the door. 

‘¢¢ Worse than his neighbours,’ I exclaimed, ‘ bad as he is, you—Lord 
Malpas, are ten times as great a villain !’ 

“ At first I was completely paralysed by the horror of the situation into 
which I was thrown by these two despicable old men, but by a violent 
effort I recovered myself, and a fierce passion for revenge awoke within 
me. : 

“I have hitherto spoken only of Lord Malpas and Monsieur d’ Alibert. 

“ But there was a third person connected with my destiny. This was 
Prince Massimo Sanseverino, a young and distinguished Neapolitan noble- 
man, who had been staying at Milan during the whole period of our 
residence there, and who had availed himself of every opportunity, 
which the intercourse of society afforded, to show that he was deeply in 
love with me. 

“On all occasions—excepting one—I had treated his attentions as 
mere badinage, and had rather laughed at, than been serious with, the 
demonstration of his flame ; but there had arisen an exception when the 
vehement declaration which he made at a ball that was given at one of 
the embassies, compelled me to reply in terms of such severity as left him 
in a state bordering on despair. It had occurred but a few nights previous 
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to thescene with my husband which I have just described; I had not seen the 
prince since, but @ letter had reached me full of repentant protestations 
and deep regret at having given me cause for offence. The sentiments 
expressed in the ver <8 ar onto —— oes while 
I reproached myself for even allowing my eyes to er over , 
they geve me @ far more fovouable opinion of the writer than Thad 
entertained. It was to him that my thoughts now turned in the 
moment of my Love held no place in my bosom ; all I desired was 
revenge, and this I resolved to obtain, no matter at what sacrifice. 

“That very evening I went forth, and taking a hired carriage 
from the street, I drove tc the hotel of Prince Sanseverino. It was dusk 
when I arrived there, and my person was as unknown to the porter as 

name. I was simply announced as ‘a lady,’ and in a large and 
gloomy apartment, I awaited him whom I had summoned. 

«The obseurity of the room prevented him from ising me until 
I spoke, but when I did so no words ean paint his fabialdienens. 

“ My story was briefly told: I had been outraged, and I sought repara- 

tion. 
«My husband,’ I said, ‘has betrayed his trust ; he has virtually con- 
sented to sever the only tie that bound me to him ; the next step to com- 
plete that severance shall be mine. Henceforth, the future is nothing to 
me. The world’s laws can give me no redress; I claim a vengeance 
beyond the power of the law. I have chosen you, Prince Massimo, to be 
my instrument. Do you accept the mission ?” 

“Tt needed but a word to stir into flame the Italian’s heated blood. 
He vowed himself to my service corps et ame. I had not taken my 
present step without determining my course. ‘Two victims were neces- 

to my revenge, the marquis and Lord Malpas, and I had resolved 
they should be so in the order in which I have named them. To strike 
the first promptly and reach the second at leisure, was the method I pro- 


*** Make every preparation,’ I said, ‘for an immediate flight, for the 
consequences must be fatal. Seek out Monsieur d’Alibert, he is always 
to be found in the salons of Madame Rospigliosi, your own relation. Fix 
upon him a quarrel that shall oblige him to give you the earliest possible 
meeting. Leave him dead on the ground wna then return for your 

“IT knew whom I spoke to and felt certain of the issue. Prince Mas- 
simo obeyed my injunctions to the letter. He found the marquis as I 
had anticipated, and provoked him to the meditated duel, in which he 
fell. But he did not die without describing the real cause of quarrel, 
nor was Lord Malpas left in ignorance of the motive. In three lines which 
I addressed to him, I put his shame and my own act, its consequence, 
upon record, and in the _— declared statement made by Prince Mas- 
simo to the witnesses of duel before he left the ground, an assured 
publicity was given to the whole transaction. 

“ All Milan was in excitement at the news of that day, but before it 
had cireulated to the ears of the authorities, Prince Massimo and myself 
had crossed the frontier and were safe at Novara. We afterwards took 
refuge in Switzerland, but, from time, to time, news indirectly reached us 
of events affeeting us at Milan. The principal, and to me, the most 
welcome of these were, the disgrace which had fallen on Lord Malpas 
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when the actual facts of the transaction in which Monsieur d’Alibert was 
killed were known, and, what he felt infinitely more, the disappointment 
he experienced when the contents of his friend’s will were wethipaliiad 
There is-assuredly one reason, Monsieur le Marquis, why your countrymen 
must, after all that has been said of their infidelity in religious matters, 
believe in the doctrine of an after-life ; and that is, the pains they take to 
events at the period of their deaths as if they could actually be 
to witness the results. The veriest wretch who kills himse 
poison or pistol, seems to act as if he expected to read the particulars in 
the Gazette des Tribunauz of the following day—and of those who have 
died by the fumes of charcoal more than one have recorded on paper their 
experiences up to the latest moment, apparently for their own personal 
edification alone. 
_ Will-making im general has this attribute of post-obit supervision 
belonging to it, but he who makes his will, like Monsieur d’ Alibert, could 
scarcely have been actuated by any other motive than the elvish desire to 
mock at the disappointment of expectant legatees. 

“ Lord Malpas had an important and specific bequest : ‘ In considera- 
tion,’ ran the will, ‘ of the long friendship that has subsisted between us, 
and of the pursuits in which we have been associated from youth to age, 
knowing his tastes, and admiring his character, and feeling convinced 
no other occupation could be so congenial to his disposition, I give and 
oR to Philip, Lord Malpas, the interest of the sum of five millions 
of francs, —n trust for the following purposes :’ 

“These purposes I shall not enumerate, adverting only to the fact, 
that the legacy made Lord Malpas the simple steward to the unworthy ob- 
jects of Monsieur d’Alibert’s profuse but dissolute bounty—his lordship’s 
sole benefit being such a sum as his love of luxury might tempt him to 
aceept, though far below his expectations or a sufficient remuneration for 
the degrading office assigned to him. 

“The principal, when all the annuities expired, was bequeathed by 
Monsieur d’ Alibert for the foundation of a hospital in his native city, whic 
should bear his name. 

' “To me he also left a vast sum—the suddenness of his death prevent- 
ing him from any other disposition of it—but it was so specifically devised 
and placed beyond my husband's control, as to leave me at perfect liberty 
to act with it as I pleased. I availed myself of the powers it gave me 
the moment I became legally capable of doing so, and knowing the 
object‘which the marquis had in view in making me so rich a legatee, I re- 
nounced the whole sum in favour of certain orphan establishments in 
Paris. Iwas resolved, if disgrace attached to my name, that I alone 
should be the artificer ; into the other details of this man’s will, as they did 
not concern either Lord Malpas or myself, I refrain from entering, 
though they were all characterised by the wildest caprice and the greatest 
apparent inconsistency—not inconsistent, however, with the perverse dis- 
position of the testator. 

“Lord Malpas was too publicly fiétri to remain in Milan when the 
eomplete exposé of his connivance took place, and he suddenly withdrew, 
to re-appear, as I afterwards learnt, in Paris, where he claimed his 
wretched legacy, and follows, to this hour, I believe, the course of life 
that has been his constant pleasure. Divorced he cannot be—his own 
conduct prevented that—and acting on the motive which prompted me 
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when I was induced to leave him, the greater the scandal which attaches 
to his name through me, the greater is my revenge. It is for this reason 

I wish him to live on, the marked husband of the most notorious woman 
in Europe. You will ask me how I bear the life I have chosen for myself 
—a life which, I confess, has not been influenced by the passion which 
absorbs the fate of most women—of all else who are placed within the 
unfortunate predicament in which I stand ? My answer to this is partly 
revealed in the conduct which surprised you so much when first we met, 
I have, no doubt, an hereditary emu towards play, but in spite of 
the evil consequences which befel my father, and which I only too freshly 
remember, it is there only that I can remove my thoughts from the objects 
with which my existence for the last few years has been completely identified, 
I am, by nature, prone to act upon a fixed resolve, and this has given me 
advantages in a pursuit fraught so universally with danger to those who 
follow it. No losses affect the constancy of my mind, for I do not play, 
like the majority of gamblers, to win money, and being indifferent to 
success, fortune throws herself at my feet. There is no station or con- 
dition of life that can restore me to a consciousness of happiness ; the 

wer of gold, if it passed with the world, could not blind me to the 

owledge of myself, and having that knowledge, mere wealth is no 
efficient substitute. I thus possess the ability to do what no other 
gambler attempts—to play for the sole purpose of testing it as a science, 
complicated enough to engross all my faculties, but without that mastery 
over my sangfroid which the hope of winning or the fear of losing 
would inevitably beget. 

“You look as if I had not told you all—nor have I—you would ask 
of my actual position. Prince Massimo, with whom I left Milan, is still 
my protector. He is a man of true Italian temperament—violent in 
every transition—the same passion that moved him to seek and slay 
Monsieur d’Alibert still reigns within his bosom ; his love is as ardent as 
ever, but his jealousy keeps pace with it.” 

“ And you ?” asked Monsieur de Courtine, breaking silence for the 
first time. 

“ And I!—I, too, am the same; at least I was, until I came to 
Baden.” 

The marquis interpreted this answer in his own favour ; the tale told 
by Lady Malpas had wrought no change in his sentiments ; had I known 
his character well enough then, I might have predicted that such a re- 
wore would only excite them still further ; ¥ raised her hand to his 

ps. 

“ How is it, then,” he asked, “ that you are here alone?” 

— Business of particular importance,” she replied, “took Prince Mas- 
simo to Paris while we were staying at Aix-la-~Chapelle. I was not 
willing to accompany him there, and, our route lying southward, it was 

between us that we should meet here as a common place of 
rendezvous. He has been detained longer than I expected, and by ® 
letter which I received from him about a week since, that was longer on 
its way than it would be in any other country except Germany, I find it 
might yet be some days, or even weeks, before he arrives.” 

‘are you, Isabel,” said Monsieur de Courtine, “anxious for his 
“ At least, anxious about it,” was the lady’s reply. 














« Accept the advice I offer,” returned her companion, “and all anxiety 
will cease.” 

That is not so certain,” she answered. ‘ We will speak no further 
on this subject, at present :” she continued,—“ there is a féte at the vil- 
lage of ichtenwald to-day ; I will drive you there.” 

So saying, she arose. 

“ You shall lead me wherever you will.” 

Lady Malpas smiled, and her glance had a softer expression than I had 
yet noted. — took Monsieur de Courtine’s arm, and they left the ruined 

together. 

Mr. St. John bent his head forward, and watched their retiring foot- 
steps. A spot of anger was on his cheek, and he muttered words, whose 
purport I could not catch. He then turned, and breaking through the 
underwood, disappeared in a different direction. 

I had seen and heard much more than I had ever dreamt of,—and I 
felt that I would willingly have remained without the knowledge of much 
that had thus reached my ears. To avoid the chance of meeting Mr. 
St. John in the wood, I lingered for another half hour in the ruin, and 
then tracked my steps to the spot where I had left Bobéche asleep under 
the plane trees. I found him there still ; his shumbers were very agreeable, 
no doubt, and, perhaps, had reference to one or other of his numerous 
roadside conquests, but I was cruel enough to put them all to flight by 
gently kicking his ribs. He jumped up suddenly, and rubbing his eyes, 
made the exclamation, which is de rigueur with sleepers suddenly 
awakened, 

“Where am I? What's the matter ?” 

“ You are three miles from home,” I replied, “ and dinner is ready.” 

“ Allons donc !” he exclaimed; “let us see who will get there first !” 
and with these words we both ran down the hill with the haste of hungry 
Germans, or the speed of French couriers. 


Cuap. XXIV. 


BOBECHE IN LOVE—WE LEAVE BADEN—SIR BULLDOG’S GROOM. 


WuarTever might have been Mr. St. John’s sentiments with re 
to the evident passion of his friend for the beautiful Englishwoman, he 
was skilful enough not to betray them. Monsieur de Courtine was 
evidently too necessary for his comforts and enjoyments for him to take 
any step that might lead to a rupture, and so cut them off altogether. 
He could not afford to break with him by openly opposing his wishes ; 
but, at the same time, he ran as great a risk of losing his friend by con- 
senting to this new liaison, for it was clear that it was likely to prove of 
such a nature, as to make every thing else yield to it. To temporise was, 
therefore, the safest course he could adopt, and this, as it suited his nature 

t than more decisive conduct, was what he resolved on. 

When next I saw the Marquis and Mr. St. John together, the latter 
was all smiles and gaiety, as if nothing had occurred that could by pos- 
sibility have ruffled him, and to judge by external appearances, he was 
perfectly content with the turn affairs had taken. What passed between 

had no means of positively knowing, but I had accidentally 
Oct.—VoL, LXXXI, NO, CCCXXII. Q 
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Adrien Roux ; or, 


acquainted. with so much, that my guesses went 

Of one alge that, notwithstanding his 

Malpas, ieur de Courtine had been induced to give his 

confidence to his friend, as far as he was. personally concerned ; and. 
proved that I was correct. in this opinion. 

Adrien !” said Bobéche to me, yawning fearfully, as. we sat, 
one ing, on a flight of steps in front.of the new schloss; “ sais-tu 
que cette A commence & m’embéter !” 

«¢‘ Comment ?” I asked. 
“ Why, every body one cares for has left Baden ; there’s nobody here 
now but a few stu id em and more stupid natives.” 
& Thatta tons bat. I say there will soon be another set: as good, 
as the first.” 
“ Why not better? Youknow what the song says, 
* On dit qu’il arrive ici 
Une compagnie, 
Meilleure que celle-ci, 
Et bien mieux choisie.. 
Va-t’en voir s‘ils viennent, Jean, 
Va-t’en voir s’ils viennent.’ 


When they come I shall be glad tosee them, for I’m sick to death of 
those we have. Sir Bulldog’s groom, Tom, is the only merry fellow in 
the place, and he, unfortunately, can’t speak French. If it weren’t for 
you, Adrien, I shouldn’t be able to: get on even with him. No; all the 
world disappeared when Mademoiselle Rose—rose d’amour—the Comtesse 
de Millefleurs’ maid, went away. Ah! the last time I walked with her 
— those lime trees that you see in the park yonder, I sang these 
words : ) 


222 
become near the 
truth. i 


ua EE 


‘ Séparons-nous, ma douce amie, 
Recois mes adieux en ce jour ; 
Mais conservons toute la vie 
Le souvenir de notre amour.’ ” 


“T hope, for the sake of Mademoiselle Rose, that she got over the 
pangs of separation as quickly as you, Bobéche, for on the very evening 
of the day she left, I saw you dancing with Mademoiselle Fanchon, her 
declared rival.” 

“ Qu’est-ce-que ¢a fait ?” replied Bobéche, laughing. ‘The only 
way to preserve the memory of the girl one loves, is by constant inter- 
course with the species. He who cannot see his mistress in every pretty 
face he meets, is not worthy to have one. Here he is reminded of her 
hair—there, of her eyes—in this one, of her rosy cheek—in that, of her 
small foot—every charm, im short, that belongs to her, is thus kept in 


perpetual remembrance : 


‘ Gaiment je m’accommode 
De tout, . 
Je suis, pour toute mode, 
Mon goit. 
Je sais, en habile homme 
Saisir 
Tout ce qu’en France on nomme 
laisir. 
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Je suis prés des fillettes 


Léger ; 

On me voit d’amourettes 
Changer. 

Aux soupirs je me livre 
Un jour: 

L’inconstance fait vivre 
L’amour.’” 


This last sentiment seemed so much to his taste, that he repeated it. 
at least half a dozen times. 

“Tell me, Bobéche,” said I, when he had left off warbling, “ is our 
master, the marquis, renowned for his constancy ?” 

Ah, ga !’” returned my companion, raising his shoulders almost to a 
level with his eyebrows, which expanded like two horse-shoes, “ voili une 
autre affaire.” Then, lowering his voice, he proceeded : “ Ecoutez, mon 
enfant. This is the first time I have known him to be in love since I 
entered his service. I have heard of a former affair, but that ended, they 
said, tragically, which perhaps, accounts for his being so grave ; but no 
one knows the whole story. I suppose all men, high and low, act pretty 
much the same in these matters. A love affair, in my opinion, is some- 
thing like a fresh horse on a long journey ; one sets out at a hand gallop 
or a brisk trot, the pace slackens by degrees, and one brings up, dead 
tired, at the place where one intends to change. Monsieur le marquis 

do something different from others, from me, for instance, for,” 
continued Bobéche, passing his hand over his chin with a satisfied air, 
“he certainly has not had my experience, but I dare say he will get 
back into the high road after all. In the meantime, I wonder who this 
lady is who holds him so fast. I have sounded the chasseur, and flirted 
with the femme de chambre, and am no nearer the mark now than when 
Tbegan. They either know nothing, or are very. close.” 

“ Suppose I were to tell you ?” 

“You! mon pauvre garcon, what can you know of the matter ?” 

“Listen, Bobéche ; my legs are not so long as yours, and I haven’t 
got such large whiskers—yet; but I have quick eyes and sharp ears, 
and can turn them to account when necessary.” 

Bobéche laughed, as well he might, at the comparison between our 
relative growths of whisker, for I confess I could not then discover when 
mine were likely to appear, and he, as I have said before, had a pair fit 
fora tambour-major; but he admitted that I was a smart, likely young 
fellow, and, as he expressed it, “capable d’aller bien loin ;” he was 
therefore disposed to lend a very willing ear to what I had to tell him, 

When I had made an end of my story, he rubbed his hands with glee. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, “I see we shall’ soon have something to do. 
Affairs can’t go on in this quiet way much longer. Take my word for it, 
we shall be en route again before we are many days older. If this 

ince makes his appearance here, there will be a devil of an affair. 

che, mon ami, you must get your boots in order, and say ‘ Adiew’ 
to the ladies. Our whips will have to crack for this.” 

Bobéche was a true prophet. On our way down to the hotel, one of 

he servants came hastily, out to meet us. 

“Montsir Popéche,” said he, in his strong Lorraine accent, “ fotre 
maitre, montsir le marquis, tesire peaucoup fous foir. Che bense qu'il a 
Vindention de bartir.” 

Q 2 








aay 


“Di—asa—ble,” cried the courier, with a terrific of the 


middle syllable, and his mouth wide enough to sw the pre- 
———- just been saying to you, Adrien? Depend 
upon it we're 
‘En avant, Fanfan la Tulipe, 
Mill’ millions d’un’ pipe, 
Bacal 


was necessary, I followed Bobéche 
int tb antesom of Monte 4a Coating coli ol sperincete, and. 
the marquis knew that I was there, he called me in to receive 


fui ae same time. 

Tt had been his intention to have d Bobéche alone in 
the direction in which he desired him to travel, but at the instance of 
Mr. St. John, as I afterwards discovered, it was decided that I should ac- 


company him. The motive for this, I have no doubt, was to get me out 
of the way; for whether he suspected me of keeping an eye upon his 
movements, or thought that I t indiscreetly mention the affair of the 
abstracted letter, or oP hathae, in he owed me a grudge for throwing 


away his Lh on that occasion, and a he was punishing me by eet- 
ting me off on this journey, it was that some particular reason in- 
fluenced him, or two persons would hardly have been Nore to do the 
work of one. It is true that one of the reasons éesigated was, that I might 
take advantage of Bobéche's example and ience; to perfect. myself 
in the métier for which I was destined but, on the other hand, my personal 
attendance See re I thought, have been more useful on the journey. 
However, the thing was settled and Bobéche received his money and his 
instructions. 

These were to the following effect : 

He was to proceed en toute hate to the Chateau de Courtine, ordering 
relais of horses along the road at certain periods indicated on a written 
paper ; arrived at the chiteau, every preparation was to be made for the 
reception of a des deux sexes, and is accomplished, he was to re- 
rian to a point within two or three stages of the journey’s end and inform 
master that all was in readiness. 

“There is no occasion,” said the marquis, ‘‘ to repeat the order to lose no 
Se in setting out or on the road, for I shall be close upon your 
track.” 

“ “ N’ayez ur, monsieur, ed Bobéche, *‘quiconque veut 

sifatteaper, fant bien qu'il fasse weed ietone jis tee i 

‘“* But oe Ber thle boy, ” dhedived Monsieur de Courtine, compassionately, “ he 
will never be able to ride so far.” 

“ Ah! that did not strike me,” said Mr. St. John, in atone of contempt; 
PM st better stay behind and go in the caléche with the femme de 

“ If you please, monsieur le uis,” I interposed, reddening with anger 
as I spoke, “it is not a journey of one or two hundred leagues that ca 

me. Bobéche will not have to complain of me, I promise you.” 

“ Go then, in God’s name,” replied the marquis ; and saluting the gen- 
tlemen respectfully, we left the apartment. 

** Whereabouts is the Chateau de Courtine?” said I to-Bobéche, the 
moment we were outside. 
~ “Two leagues on the other side of La Ferté sous Jouarre,” he 
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@ —— is conch — 

_ “In the department Seine-et-Marne, before | to Meaux 
-gbout a hundred | from hence.” mer : 

. And how long we be on the road ?” 

_  Why—voyez-vous—Adrien, on occasions of this nature I always 
' make it a point of honour to do more than is expected of me. If we can 
» get horses as often as we want them—for that is the great secret in ridi 

express—supposing eeere that one can hold out oneself—it is an affair 

that may be accomplished in thirty hours, allowing for delays on the road. 
On the south line, where horses are in readiness at every post at all hours, 
I would engage to go the whole distance in four-and-twenty.” 

_ “ That’s quick work,” I observed. 

* Quick enough. Mais c’est notre métier. Come, we have not an instant 
-tospare. The longest part of our ride will be from here to Strasbourg.” 

“ That is barely ten leagues.” | 

“No, but it is over German ground. Diable! How slow the horses are 
inthis country! There is not a postillion in Germany who will put his 
beast out of a walk if the road is not down hill or as level as a billiard- 
table. If the way to heaven lies upwards, the patience of the bon Dieu 
will be exhausted before the Germans get there, and the gates will be 
closed against them. Ah! if we had but Sir Bulldog’s fine horses, we 

ight get there in an hour.” 

ut as these were not to be had, I was forthwith despatched to the 
— to procure two of the best I could, and in the meantime Bo- 
«nade hasty —, for our journey. 

In the midst of a throng of loungers habited in red-collared yellow 

coats, having horns slung across their shoulders, decorated with gigantic 
worsted tassels, and each man smoking a crooked pipe that hung from 
his mouth—amidst a host of these, the postillions of the Grand Duchy of 
Baden in their distinctive costume, I found the functionary whose duty 
it was to supply me with the animals I required. 
- Had I suffered him to go through the form of bringing them out after 
his own fashion, I might have remained in the stable-yard until now, so 
I went to work differently. Contenting myself with thrusting the order 
for the horses into his hands for him to peruse at leisure, I went at once 
to the stable, cast my eye on the two likeliest animals there, took down 
the saddles and bridles, ogee them on in the twinkling of an eye, and 
re-appeared leading them. forth, as much to the astonishment of the 
brutes themselves, unaccustomed to this summary mode of proceeding, as 
to.that of the postmaster, Herr Schnell, as he called himself, though 
there was nothing about him that could justify the appellation. He was, 
too much mae pe to remonstrate; all he could do was to lift his pipe 
from his mouth and utter the monosyllable ‘‘ So !” an exclamation which 
consoles a German in every emergency. It was echoed by a chorus of 
postillions—the only variation being that made by one rather livelier than 
the rest, who expanded his jaws wide en to exclaim “Mein Gott!” 

I found Bobéche quite ready to start. He had doffed his gay dress of 
green and silver, which he only reserved for holiday excursions or great 
Occasions of parade, and was attired in a costume that befitted one with 
whom riding post was no child’s play. 

He now wore a short-waisted and short; tailed riding coat—the colour 
still green—on which shone numerous plated buttons, all of them, how- 
ever, not for show, for there were numerous pockets to guard;—his lower 
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adrien Rout; or, 


valid ph om crane weet erica? a0 fata 

(pep honmatiete core Pages neat 
: in 

leathern belt with a large Reciile in diaed-giet in. his 


his head he wore ee ee cloth with 
wisiére. He held in one a short riding whip with 
heavy handle, and in the other « pair of saddle- 


mon garcon,” he said, tossing me the saddle- 
“il y a la de quoi mous nourrir en saga ee ae eg 
flask like mine, slip the cord over your shoulder,. tighten your girths with 
this belt, buckle on these spurs, and then jump into your: F 

He set me an. which I was not slow to follow, and in a few 
minutes we were trotting down the long avenue of poplars that leads out 
of Baden Baden. 

“If my eyes don’t deceive me, Adrien,” exclaimed Bobéche, as we 
turned a gentle angle. of the road, “ voila Tom with the very horses I 
was wishing for. Ah! he is going our way, and at a foot's-pace; we 
yee eR Piquez oa eae al aa at 

We rode on accordingly, soon came up“wi groom 
English baronet, whom elbche, ignorant of Pus veal name, and con- 
founding it with previous impressions, persisted in calling Sir Bulldog, it 

mg, in point of fact, Sir George Buller. : 

“Bon jour, Tom,” cried Bobéche, our horses instantaneously subsiding 
py Pe _ a slightest check of the bridle. “Vere vas you go to- 

“Ben joor, Bobbish,” politely returned the Englishman, “the same to 
you, young man. You seems ina hurry.” 

Question and answer would have scantily performed their legitimate 
Object if I had not spoken for my companion. 

“We had need to be,—we have a hundred leagues to do before to- 
morrow night.”’ 

“I'm blow'd!” said the groom, though what he meant by the expres- 
sion I could form no idea. 2 

“Bobéche wants to know where you are going to.” 

“I’m only a hairing of these here cattle,” replied Tom. 

‘“ Dis lui que c'est un brave | Adrien, et que je désire bien lui 
-emprunter ses chevaux jusqu’a Keli.” 

a Mahiiahe suits to hearow your horses as far‘as Kehl,” said I, inter- 
preting. 

“Does he?” returned the groom. “Well, if I was mounted as you 
two are, I should be glad to borrow any thing. But borrowing and 
ing 's not in my book, so tell him, leastways where hosses is con- 


“Que dit-il ?” inquired Bobéche, with a broad grin, for he had only 
“ !” was my answer 
flask 


was . 
you ave von littel brandy, Tom?” said. Bobéche, unslinging his 
Sal iidiring kia best Batch, of which be hoor fort Gallia Seoon 
“I'm agreeable,” answered the groom, passing the back of his hand 
across his mouth ;—~“ Stand still, Nancy, can’t you,”—this was addressed 
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to the mare he led. a ee 


pleasant ridle to you. 

The flask went x round ‘from ‘hand to hand, and was quickly 

geplaced across ’s shoulder. 

Tell Bobish fom me, young man, that i he wants them hotest 
over ground, 1s but one as I sees to make “em 

Bee And wh’s that ?” = ae 
“Why, for me to take care on you to this here —this Kell as 

— The mare wants @ little exercise, and as for the brown. 
‘the more you takes out of him the better.” 





Bobiche was charmed with the 
Gi goveeh bat bach in his wy sotchel tha ‘ato 9 over the 
_ erupper, and shelashed out with ‘ther hind legs with a that 


gave sudden life to the dull posters which we bestrode. 
“Go it!” said Tom, with English brevity, and giving the rein to the 
horse he rode, in another moment he was careering in front of us, Miss 


The example was too infectious for even German horses to refuse to be 
inoculated by it ; , too, flourished their tails, snorted and kicked, and, 
under the influence of this ‘newly-begotten enthusiasm, set off at a good 
— pace which they never stinted till we drew up at the Post at 

we ‘to some very strong expressions of regret, in which he 

sve the grok bable bose of hn opo-sight at not being able to accom- 
on our journey, and after insisting our drinkin a 
jdm retuen dor Che sossptlesaar aii he hal $i us, we took 
of him, and when we turned our heads could see him very 
Sh ise sarge ae oneal 


nwasser 
~ “C't Anglais la,” said Bobéche, “ce brave Tom groom, est du vrai 
bois dont on fait d'bons courriers. Nom d’un fouet, comme ca monte & 


cheval !” 
uttered, we rode on to the Rhine, crossed the bridge of 
ant de ciahd sanitilie gas ond ‘ecitered Stenitbekanp: 
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Forsan et hxc olim meminisse juvabit. 


James and Horace Smith—Dinner at Sir Humphrey age a a Comaly 
hissed by its Author—A Farce ted after its signal 


Percy Bysshe Shelley— His Life— Writings—Death. 


thing is now to some mysterious I may 
cones Age A sasha codition bas’ guided my pen the 
Stenson tes tad. These gentlemen, when first they 
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mingled in the Sydenham festivities, had not written the fortunate 
« Rejected Addresses ;” but they had commenced their literary career by 
contributing their “ Imitations of Horace” to the Monthly Mirror. Nor 
had the elder brother then begun to write and sing the comic songs which, 
in addition to his fascinating qualities as a companion, and his distinguished 
personal ce, subsequently made him so great a favourite in the 
circles of fashion. His contributions of many years, to various periodi- 
cals, were collected and published by his brother, in 1840. Besides these 
ive pieces, he wrote three of the Entertainments for Mr. Mathews's 
“ At Home ;” and continued to enliven the world by occasional epi 
and jeux d'esprit, up to the time of his death, in December, 1839, when 
I followed his remains, as I had done those of poor John Scott, to their 
final resting-place in the vaults of Saint Martin's church. 

Horace Smith, devoting himself more exclusively to literature, became 
a writer of novels, and as he took leave of the public in the preface to 
“¢ Love and Mesmerism,” published in 1845, announcing it as his last 
work of fiction, it was fully expected, in accordance with established 
usage, that another would have speedily made its appearance. Such, 
however, has not hitherto been the case, nor have I heard that he medi- 
tates any violation of his promise. As I can reckon more than fifty 
volumes in prose and verse which may claim him as author, besides others 
which he has edited, he was probably sincere in exclaiming with his 
Roman namesake, “ Ohe, jam satis est ;” nor is it impossible that ad- 
vancing years and diminished powers may have warned him against 
repeating the self-delusion of the Archbishop of Grenada. If I mistake 
not, however, I can still occasionally trace his pen in the pages of the 
New Monthly Magazine, to which, I believe, he has been a contributor 
from its first establishment in 1821. 

In accordance with the anecdotical and gossiping character of these 
notices, I shall record such notabilia touching the two brothers, as still 
linger in my memory. At our earlier Sydenham gatherings they used 
to recite a dialogue written by themselves, a farrago of mere nonsense, 
abounding in adone and absurdities, yet bearing throughout such a 
close — to a rational and argumentative discourse, as might 
easily deceive a careless or obtuse listener. Fully had they obeyed the 
mandate in Shakspeare— “Speak what terrible language you will; 
— you understand it not yourselves, no matter. Chough’s language, 
gabble enough and good enough.” As it was most gravely delivered, 
the interlocutors appearing to be deeply interested, and even at times to 
become ‘highly excited ; and as we know, moreover, that “True no- 
meaning puzzles more than wit,” it became really difficult to discover 
that the whole was a piece of solemn Tomfoolery. Hill’s habitual guests, 
who were much too diepuinin’ to be themselves entrapped, were only 
the more willing, by their serious looks, to assist in hoaxing others, an 
object which I once saw them accomplish to their heart’s content. A mer- 
chant who had lately come to the village, and who possessed more money 
than wit, having listened very attentively to this gallimaufry, and being 
asked his opinion of it, looked very wise, and then pronounced this sapient 
judgment. 

“Why, to confess the truth, there were two or three things that I did 
not fully comprehend, but I give my implicit assent to the greater por- 


tion of the propositions, while I find the whole very interesting, and 
beautifully written.” . . 
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<A peatien of laughter attended the success of the joke, and ut- 

i the bamboozled merchant, who seemed to think that he 

been invited to meet a party of lunatics. If there be any truth in 

the saying, that “Great wits to madness often are allied,” he was not, 
perhaps, very widely mistaken. 

Soon after the appearance of the “ Rejected Addresses,” the authors 
were invited to meet a large dinner-party at the house of Sir Humphrey 
and many Davy. During a momentary silence, a deaf old lady, who had 
not caught any of the names, called out to the hostess, from the further 
end of the table, 

“Lady Davy ! I’m told the writers of the ‘ Rejected Addresses’ have 
just brought out a new work called ‘ Horace in London,’ which is un- 
commonly stupid.” 

To drown this ill-timed escapade, and at the same time to make a 
cover for the parties compromised, the company immediately began to 
talk very loudly and merrily, just as the French, during the late war, 
would sometimes fire a feu de joie to conceal a defeat ; while the hostess, 
leaning across to the elder brother, exclaimed, 

“Poor old lady! I hope you'll excuse her. I have no doubt she was 
told that the work in question was uncommonly clever, not stupid. But 
her ears are always playing at cross purposes.” 

“ Yes, yes, I understand it all,” was the reply. “She hears upon the 
same principle as the Irish echo, which if you shout, ‘How d'ye do, 
Pat?’ replies, ‘Indeed, I’m mighty bad.’ And so is our ‘ Horace in 
London,’—mighty bad indeed. Your friend’s informant was quite correct 
in saying it is uncommonly stupid; but there’s nothing new in the re- 
mark, for we ourselves have always maintained the same opinion, and I’m 
glad to find we have got the public with us.” 

The following anecdote I am enabled to state on the authority of one 
of the parties concerned. In the year 1813, Horace Smith wrote a 
comedy in five acts, entitled, “ First Impressions; or, Trade in the 
West,” the authorship of which he had carefully concealed from all but 
his friend Barron Field, at whose chambers in the Temple he had agreed 
to dine on the night of the first representation, that they might proceed 
to the theatre together. One other person was present, a Mr. Langsdorff, 
a young German, attached to the Bavarian or some German embassy, in 
whose presence the friends took good care not to betray their special 
reasons for drinking success to the new play: after which ceremony the 
proceeded all three to Drury Lane, and took their pate next to eac 
other in the pit. Anxious as he must naturally have been for the fate of 
his first dramatic attempt, the author, deeming himself as safe in his 
incognito as Gyges in his brazen ring, suppressed, nevertheless, every 
remark or emotion that might have excited suspicion in his neighbour. 

All went on smoothly until the delivery of a claptrap speech by one 
of the actors, to the effect that the money raised in England for a single 
charity, often exceeded the revenues of a whole German Me eH 
“'Vot is dat ?” whispered Langsdorff to the author ; “ does he loff at de 
Jairmans ? den I sall damn his blay.” a and in spite of the 
eager deprecations of Field, he set up a low hiss, which presently awakened 
sympathising though not very alarming echoes in various parts of the house. 

very play-goer knows that a sound of this sort, like a snow-ball, vires 

acquirit eundo, and that even an individual goose seldom fails to obtain 
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consonant responses from a more or less numerous flock. His first 


German, renewmg the experiment on every of a certain 
character, that proved un to a portion of Me audience, succeeded 
at length in establishing a decided opposition. The unfortunate author, 
sitting thorns, but endeavouring to look particularly comfortable, 
had ‘to avoid suspicion, when the fate of the comedy seemed 
by venturing now and then on a gentle sibillation, delivered 
sotto voce, more m sorrow than in anger, and with the natural tenderness 
of a father correcting his own child. But as the clamour became louder, 
and the failure of the play appeared more certain, his anxiety to escape 
detection was pushed to such a nervous excess, that he hissed totis viribus, 
and even commenced a vociferous cry of “ Off! off !” A change, how- 
ever, presently came over the spirit of the house: the objectionable 
character had di ared, two or three scenes in succession had won 
manifest favour, when the author, still more excited by some fresh 
but very partial signs of disapprobation, would have renewed the cry, 
which Langsdorff was ever ready to commence, it was put down by still 
louder and more clamorous exclamations of “Silence! turn them out! 
turn them out!” Peremptory and angry as was the mandate, it was 
most gratefully obeyed by the playwright : even his German neighbour 
‘was at length compelled to hold his tongue ; the piece was given out for 
ition without a dissentient voice ; it was acted twenty nights suc- 
cessively ; and though it possesses but little merit, for 1 have lately 
reperused it, it may claim the distinction of being the first instance, since 
the days of the Countess of Macclesfield and Savage, where the con- 
demnation of the offspring has been eagerly sought by its own parent. 
On equally good authority I can relate another theatrical anecdote, 
licable to the same writer, but which did not terminate quite so 
pleasantly. He was about to bring out a farce, the great success of 
which was so confidently predicted by the performers during the re- 
hearsals, and more especially by his friend Tom Dibdin, himself an 
experienced dramatist, that the author, in an unlucky hour, consented to 
the insertion of a ph in the Morning Chronicle, assigning to him 
the ity of the forthcoming piece, which was entitled “‘‘The Absent 
A .’ That he might witness his anticipated triumph in comfort, 
without being seen, Mr. Raymond gave him admission to his own private 
box, which = the corner of the two-shilling gallery, where the 
oF ay took his seat, presently to find that the foretold glory was like 
ohnny Gilpin’s “luckless boast, for which he paid full dear.” A 
furious contest arose between the supporters and the assailants of the 
new piece, in a momentary lull of which he had the pleasure of hearing 
a savage-looking fellow in the gallery, close to his elbow, exclaim to 4 
friend of the same stamp, “I say, Jack, if I could get hold of the 
precious ass that wrote this rubbish, I’m blessed if I wouldn’t take and 
chuck him right over!” Not having the least wish to be thrown over- 
board by the gallery gods, like his great ancestor Vulcan (for I believe 
the Smiths la claim to this genealogical descent) the author quietly 
the box, and stole down stairs, verily believing that if he were dis- 
he would be torn to pieces b the dissentients, so furiously had 
become excited by the a or victory. On reaching the out- 
of the theatre, and finding himself shrouded in friendly darkness 
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(there were no gas-lights in those days), he felt as if he had just saved 
his life, and was hastening away in the pleasant conviction of his escape, 
when an irrepressible anxiety to learn the final fate of his bantling, drew 
his steps backwards to the stage-door. Nobody being near it, he crept 
in unobserved, and stealing to the rear of the building, where a soli 
lamp just served to make the darkness visible, stationed himself eae 
it, listening to the loud conflict that agitated the invisible audience. 
While thus occupied, two scene-shifters approached his retreat, and 
ising him, for they had frequently seen him at the rehearsals, 
one said to the other, in a pitying and patronising tone, “Tell you 
what, mate ; I shouldn’t mind betting a pot of r that this here 
farce looks up ater all.” So far from being consoled by the opinion of 
these discriminating critics, the author felt so completely humiliated b 
their commiseration, that he again left the theatre, and betook himself 
to the coffee-room of the Hummums, where his brother had appointed to 
meet him, and communicate the decision of the audience. Soon did the 
herald appear, but with such a sinister and flushed expression, 


That Priam found his tale ere he his tongue. 


The farce had been most unequivocally condemned ! 

Well might it have been thought that the author’s mortification was 
bitter and deep enough to have ended here ; but no such thing. Next 
morning, as he was threading his way through unfrequented streets, for 
fear of encountering any of his acquaintance, his eyes glanced upon a 
huge play-bill enlivening a dead wall, before which he stood transfixed, 
for it announced a second performance of “ ‘THE ABSENT APOTHECARY.” 
There it glared at him ; its huge red letters, frightfully legible, appearin 
to grow upon his vision, as he rubbed his eyes and looked again an 

in, Though the spectacle was scarcely fie hateful than if it had 
been the head of Medusa, it neither transfixed nor petrified him, but 
rather winged his feet, as he ran to Golden-square, the residence of the 
-manager, whom he luckily found at home. 

“ Surely, sir, this must be some dreadful mistake,” was his ejaculation, 
as soon as he recovered breath enough for speech. 

“No, indeed, my good friend—no mistake whatever—all right, all 
night.” 
“All right! I thought my unfortunate farce was unequivocally con- 
demned last night ?” 

“So it was. With all my experience, I have seldom seen a hostile 
opinion so very decidedly and generally expressed.” 

“Tn the name of Heaven, then, why have you announced it for 
tepetition ?” 
_ “On that very account: for the public will be so indignant at seeing 
it brought forward again, that they will come by hundreds to confirm 
their sentence—there will be a famous uproar as soon as it begins—I 
shall then go forward, as manager, and pledge myself to its withdrawal 
and by this means, you see, we shall be sure of a bumper house.” 

“And so, for your bumper house, by which I don’t get a farthing, I 
am to undergo a second martyrdom !” ae 

The manager gave a shrug of the shoulders, not less significant than 
Burleigh’s celebrated shake of the head. It was a silent, humeral quota- 
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tion of Dr. Johnson’s well-known ejaculation, “ Don’t tell me of 
Garrick’s feeli Punch’s feelings !” 

The s victim took his departure, vowing that he would never 
again attempt to write for the stage—and he has kept his word. 


“ Strike, but hear !” said the ancient orator, when his angry opponent, 
substituting violence for argument, threatened to smite him, and such 
are the preliminary words we would address to the reader should he lift 
up his hand in condemnation when apprised that he is about to read a 
vindicatory notice of Percy Bysshe Shelley,* who has perchance never 
been presented to his imagination otherwise than as 


A bold bad man, who scrupled not to name 
Gorgon, the prince of darkness and deep night, 
At which Cocytus quakes, and Styx is put to flight. 


In the dark ages of the present century religious and political bigots 
baited him with a coalesced cry of horror and execration, stigmatising 
him with every term of vulgar ool scurrilous vituperation, from “a monster” 
to the somewhat incompatible one of ‘‘ a worm;” and finally damning him 
with the great irrevocable curse of Anathema Maranatha! Under this 
blatant ban his very name became a bye-word and an opprobium ; under 
a decree of the a chancellor, which pronouaced him to have forfeited 
the most sacred rights of nature, his beloved children were torn from his 
guardianship ; under a social excommunication more cruel than was ever 
inflicted by Papal tyranny, he was driven from his native land to be pre- 
maturely snatched, by a fatal accident, from the fellow creatures whom he 
loved so dearly, even to the last, though they had repaid his affectionate 
devotion even from the first, with A oe i proscription, and outrage. To 
win candour from others we must evince it ourselves. Let it therefore 
mt be confessed that this singular being, infinitely the most extraordi- 
nary character that my long life has known, was in religion a conscientious 
sceptic ; in ~—n a republican ; a condemner of some of our social insti- 
tutions and conventional morality; always, however, avoiding taunt 
and ridicule or any unfair mode of warfare in his discussions ; always pro- 
pounding his opinions, some of which are admitted to have been highly 
objectionable, with a temperance, a solemnity, and a boldness, that showed 
his own true christianity of spirit, his deep sense of the responsibility he 
was incurring, as well as his philosophic readiness to encounter martyrdom 
in the assertion of those doctrines which, after long, patient, and profound 
inquiry, he firmly believed conducive to the welfare and the boundless 
elevation of his species. And now, ingenuous reader, if you will verify 
this epithet and accompany me in a cursory sketch of Shelley’s life and 
writings, and of the motives by which both were governed—for if bad 
motives can aggravate offence, good ones may certainly extenuate it,—I 
think you will agree that the ruthless, the unparalleled animosity with 
which he was pursued, not for any misdeed, but for a calm expression of 





* Since this article was written a “ Life of Shelley” has appeared by his friend 
Medwin. It could not ibly have fallen into more competent hands. 

His name alone gives assurance that the work will be executed in a kindly and 
enlightened spirit. 
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opinions, however wrong and mischievous they might be deemed, is infi- 
nitely more discreditable to the victimisers on to their victim. 

A few ey i a may perhaps enable us to form a more dis- 
passionate judgment upon the subject. Can any one assign a satisfac 
reason why England, which modestly deems itself the ma calightenel 
nation in the world, should be so much behind all other countries, 
ancient or modern, in religious toleration? We boast of our personal 
liberty ; even in cases of committal to gaol for high treason and felony, 
we have our Habeas Corpus, which entitles us to public trial or emancipa- 
tion ; but where is our Habeas Mentem which gives thought a right to 
be delivered from the prison of the body that it may openly and safely 
come into court to defend itself? Alas! if it be not orthodox, it has no 
such privilege. The ag ME 2 of sceptical theories may indeed be 

t into court, not to be afforded an opportunity of defending them, 
but to be told, as decided by the judges in the case of Curl, that—“ Reli- 
gion is part of the common law, and therefore whatever is an offence 
against that is an offence against the common law,”—a decision which 
subjects unorthodox transgressors to severe and ignominious punishments. 
A better discretion has lately checked such state prosecutions, but private 
inquisitors eagerly adopting what the public ones have given up, and be- 
taking themselves to the best substitute they can find for the extinguished 
fires of Smithfield, subject the free-thinker to a social tyranny not less 
atrocious, by bespattering him with the foulest calumnies, and gibbeting 
him as a monster who deserves the execration of the whole indignant 
world. Strange inconsistency! Unbelievers are punishable by law, yet 
we elect Jews to assist in making our laws. Strange inconsistency again ! 
The law declares that if a mother conceal the birth of her body she is a 
malefactor ; if she strangle it she is a felon: yet this same law wields its 
pains and penalties for the express purpose of concealing and strangling 
the offspring of the mind. Our law, both written and social, is a system 
of mental infanticide. One portion therefore of our English world are 
fanatics and persecutors, and the remainder are obliged to be hypocrites to 
avoid being victims. Shelley acted upon the conviction that the awakening 
intellect of the age is cowed by the hereditary superstition of the age: that 
the strong are gagged by the weak, and that if we wish to escape from this 
worse than Egyptian bondage, if we desire to win a Magna Charta for 
thought, if we could break asunder the chains which, fettering the diviner 
outthed our nature, lower us to the level of the brutes, we must at all 

s dare to assert ourselves. Even for the sake of the bigots them- 
selves he thought it well that we should do so, for as morality never 
becomes so thoroughly corrupt as when united with superstition, the un- 
resisted tyranny of zealots might again hurry them into the ruthless ex- 
cesses of the barbarous ages. 

It has been said that the heart of every man contains a chained devil, . 
but the malice and fury of the fanatic’s devil is the most diabolical of all. 
Nor is the Reformed Church more reformed, in point of toleration, than 
any of its adversaries. When Servetus was burnt, all the Protestant 
churches offered thanks to Calvin, and the church of Geneva, for burning 

im. ‘ Even in their ashes live their wonted fires ;” and, in the spirit 
of real Christianity, which is love to all, all theological enthusiasts should 
endeavour to beware of their own hearts. If there be any one truth which 
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the of the Scriptures: should inculeate, it-is the of universal 

and toleration. If there be any one poimt in: whieh all sects 
agree; it is in the feeling of mutual hatred, the practice of into- 
lerance. 


Mark the contrast afforded by the ancient nations, whose most despotic. 
te rarely interfered with the freedom of religious thought, 
the Jews, the Sadducees, rejecting the traditionary doctrines of 
the Scribes, which constituted —— portion of the established religion, 
taught that man ought to serve out of pure love, not from the hope 
of reward or fear of punishment; and, consequently, maintained that 
there was no future state of rewards and punishments. Notwithstanding 
the multiplicity of typical deities adapted to the comprehension, or rather 
addressed to the senses, of the million, the philosophers of Greece evidently 
believed in one God and one truth ; that truth, whatever form it might 
assume, being sanctified in the intention, which made all varieties of sin- 
cere worship equally acceptable to the Supreme Being. The dramatists, 
despising while they tolerated the objects of vulgar homage, were always 
opposed in heart to the popular divinities ; Euripides, in particular, seizes 
every opportunity of indulging an innuendo against the gods; and how 
Aristophanes delighted to ridicule them must be well known to every 
classical reader. Convinced that genuine piety was manifested in the 
heart and the intention, even although the wey might not come within 
their knowledge, the Athenians erected an altar “To the unknown 
God ” 


So totally free were the ancient Romans from any fanatical proselytism, 
or bigotry and intolerance, that they incorporated with their own the 
religion of all the nations they subdued; until it might almost be said 
that the conquerors became converts to the conquered. Their authors, 
writing under the most despotic emperors, who were also chief priests, 
might profess themselves religious free-thinkers,. without fear of the state 
inquisition, of spiritual tyranny, or even of social persecution. Hear how 
Seneca, in his tragedy of the “Troas,” demolishes the whole national 


mythology at one fell swoop. 


Post mortem niliil est; ipsaque mors nilil. 
Queeris quo jaceas post obitum loco ? 
Quo non nata jacent. 

Teenera, et aspero 
Regnum sub domino, limen et obsidens 
Custos non facili Cerberus ostio, 
Rumores vacui, verbaque inania, 
Et par sollicito fabula somnio. 


History does not inform us that any one of these sceptical writers was 
prosecuted by the attorney-general upon the ground of his being an 
offender against the common law. ee 

Methinks I hear a hundred voices angrily ejaculating, “ Ay, but all 
these were false religions which were not worth defending, whereas ours 
is the true religion, which it is impious to disbelieve.” Most zealous, 
but not most logical of objectors! will you favour me with an answer to 
Pilate’s question, “ What is truth ?” Nay, you need not reply. I can 
tell you beforehand. Were it possible that ye could have been born in 
remote centuries and in various quarters of the earth, these would be 
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ive nses, “ Paganism is the truth—Druidism is the 
et: Popery is the truth—Protestantism is the truth,” and this last 
has undergone fifty modifications, every one of which ye would, at 
different times, have maintained to be the truth. In short, ye discrimi- 
nating believers according to latitude and longitude and acts of parlia- 
ment, ye would have afforded a fresh proof that 


Religion is the mind’s complexion, 
Govern’d by birth, not self-election ; 
We all and each of us adore 
Just as our parents. did before. 
Why should: we then. ourselves exalt, 
For what we happen to inherit, 
Or view in others as a fault, 
What in ourselves we deem a merit ? 


Not to encourage a wanton impeachment of established creeds—not to 
sanction perilous innovations upon our social habits, has this long preamble 
been written; but to assert the world’s right to an unrestricted and un- 

ishable discussion of theological questions, and more especially to 
a patient hearing in behalf of one who encountered the privation of 
fortune, birthright, country, children, friends, society—trials which would 
have rendered life itself intolerable, had he not been sustained by the 
conscientious conviction that the doctrines for which he was thus cruelly 
ted had truth for their basis, and the welfare of his fellow-creatures 

for their object. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley was born at Warnham, in Sussex, on the 4th of 

1792. Of his boyish days not much has been made known, but 
by the following extract from one of his poems it appears that at a very 
early age the young enthusiast resolving that his mind should not be cast 
in the hereditary educational mould to which other boys are subjected, 
solemnly devoted his future life to the great and holy cause of human 
improvement. In his dedication to the “ Revolt of Islam” the juvenile 
visionary has recorded the moment of his making this philanthropic 


vow—— 


“Thoughts of great deeds were mine, dear friend, when first 
The clouds which wrap this world from youth did pass.— 
I do remember well the hour which burst 
My spirit’s sleep ; a fresh May morn it was, 
When I walk’d forth upon the glittering grass, 
And wept, I knew not why ; until there rose 
From the near school-room, voices, that alas ! 
Were but one echo from a world of woes, 
The harsh and grating strife of tyrants and of foes. 


And then I clasp’d my hands and looked around, 

But none was near to mock my streaming eyes, 

Which pour’d their warm drops on the sunny ground— 
So without shame I spoke—“TI will be wise, 

And just, and free, and mild, if in me lies 

Such power, for I grow weary to behold 

The selfish and the strong still tyrannise 

Without reproach or check.”—I then controlled 

My tears, my heart grew calm, and I was meek and bold. 


And from that hour did I with earnest thought 
Heap knowledge from forbidden mines of lore, 
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Yet that.m ag knew or tanght 
I a to nad rom that sacred store 


w t linked armour for my soul, before 
It might walk forth to war among mankind.* 


Many a cheney ese under pe influence A a rel 
bigotry, aggrava unsocial wanderings in “ deserts » and 
shaggy caves forlorn,” 4 devoted himself to a monastic cell, or hermit’s 

ly den, that so he might obtain, by the sacrifice of a few years’ 
pleasure, canonisation in this world, and an eternity of enjoyment in the 
next. In other words, he has attempted to cajole the Deity into a most 
exorbitant compact, founded on an intense selfishness, and an utter dis- 
re for the interests of the whole human race, except those of the 
individual usurer. Contrast, with this picture, the oe ee school- 
boy, letting fall his tears upon the sunny grass of May, and swearing 
upon that altar to be just, and free, and mild, and to devote his whole 
soul, with a magnanimous chivalry, to the defence of the weak and the 
oppressed, against the tyrannous and the strong :—remember that this 
was not a momentary ebullition, or transient consecration of his powers, 
but that, through a life of struggle and persecution, he performed his 
self-sacrificing mission with the persevering courage of a hero; and then 
pronounce which made the holier vow; which best deserves the reverence 
and admiration of mankind. 

A child-man rather than a man-child, young Shelley fed too intensel 
upon his own lofty thoughts, to mix much in the recreations of his 
companions at the first school to which he was sent, or even to exhibit 
any indication of the marvellous genius which he subsequently displayed. 
What Wordsworth says of Milton might already be applied to hin— 


His soul was as a star, and dwelt apart. 


At the age of thirteen he was removed to Eton, where his initiation 
was signalised by an incident that rendered still more eminent the pre- 
cocious grandeur of his character. If any remaining relic of cruelty and 
demoralisation be more atrocious than another, it is the system of fagging, 
still preserved in our public schools; a practice which reconciles the 
junior to an abject slavishness at one period, in order that he may take 
a future revenge by inflicting upon another the tyranny to which he 
himself had been subjected. These are strong, but not inapplicable 
terms, for all boys are cruel, from innate wantonness of power, from 
mutual encouragement in despotism, from irresponsibility, from want of 
reflection. A school in which this Helotism prevails, has all the vices of 
-a slave colony, aggravated by the reckless inhumanity of youth ; a state 
so diametrically opposed to Shelley’s notions of right and wrong, that, in 
obedience to his vow, he instantly proclaimed his determination never 
to become a fag. This was, indeed, to deny Diana at Ephesus. The 
young revolutionist had rebelled against one of the time-honoured in- 
stitutions of our ancestors ; he had made personal enemies of several 
hundred boys—for every actual as well as prospective Nero, considered 
his vested rights to be endangered—and he had even offended the 








* The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Moxon, 1840. This, the only 
complete edition of his poems, is rendered profoundly interesting by the copious 
cal and critical notes of Mrs. Shelley, - 
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masters, who were staunch advocates (proh pudor!) for the maintenance 
‘of this cruel and corrupting system. 

What a scene is here presented tous! On one side a fair, slight, 
blue-eyed stripling, of thirteen, in delicate health, for he was already 
threatened with pulmonary complaint; on the other the scowling masters 
and hundreds of infuriated boys, menacing him with every torment that 
their malice could invent, if he still clung to his audacious resolve. But 
he had already “ wrought linked armour for his soul,” and he remained 
indomitable, although the contest must have inflicted many a pang upon 
his all-loving heart. Vainly might we ransack history for an instance of 
similar fortitude and magnanimity in one so young. True, there have 
been juvenile martyrs ; but what is the momentary pang of a death 

om, compared to that which is unflinchingly endured, every day 
and all day long, for a series of years ? 

This revolting cruelty roused instead of taming his spirit; and as he 
denied the duty of obedience when enforced by menaces and punishment 
instead of reason and argument, we need little marvel that frequent 
breaches of school on se occasioned him to be removed in October, 
1810, to University College, Oxford. Before this period, however, and 
when he was only fifteen years of age, he is stated to have written two 
novels, ‘ Justrozzi,” and the “ Rosicrucian,” which were severely repro- 
bated by the reviewers for their new and objectionable views of morality, 
with what justice I cannot say, as I never saw either of these works. At 
Eton he devoted himself to the pursuit of chemistry, but, as usual with 
him, his zeal outstripped his discretion, for upon one occasion he was 
nearly blown up by an accidental explosion ; and upon another, he un- 
consciously swallowed some mineral poison, which increased the natural 
weakness of his constitution. 

For the full particulars of his college life, the reader is referred to a 
series of papers, admirably written by his friend and brother-collegian, 
Captain Medwin, which first appeared in the pages of this magazine.* 
At the end of his second term, in 1811, he published an irreligious 
pamphlet, and completed his folly by circulating copies among the bench 
of bishops. ‘The result was a summons, on the 25th of March, before 
the wn of the college. The master produced a copy of the syllabus, 
and asked if Shelley was the author of it, in a rude, abrupt, and insolent 
tone. Shelley complained much of his violent and ungentlemanlike 
deportment, saying, “ I have 3 Fa ey tyranny and injustice before, 
and I well know what vulgar insolence is, but I never met with such un- 
worthy treatment. I am determined not to answer any questions re- 
a the publication on the table.” He immediately repeated his 

emand ; I persisted in my refusal; and he said furiously, “‘ Then you are 
expelled; and I desire that you will quit the college early to-morrow 
morning at the latest.”t The manner of its execution may have been 
harsh, but the sentence itself, provoked by such a rash and wanton out- 
rage, might well have been anticipated. 

His father, irritated by the disgrace his son had incurred, refused, for 
some weeks after his expulsion, to receive him within his doors ; and 
when, at last, he gained admission, the coolness of his reception deter- 











































* Vols. xxxiv. and xxxv. t History of Sussex, vol. ii., p. 270. 
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mined him to quit his home privately and repair to London. “Can this 
be wondered at ?” asks Mrs. Shelley.* ‘“ At the age of seventeen, fragile 
in health and frame, of the purest habits in morals, full of devoted 

i es Some ardour to attain wisdom, 
at every personal sacrifice, to do right, burning with a desire 

and sympathy, he was treated as a reprobate, cast forth as a 

cause was that he was sincere ; that he believed the 
ini ich he entertained to be true ; and he loved truth with a 
8 love.” 

ing his first adventures in London, the most painful statements 

are current. Pride -_ a _ ~s injury preventing ~— from making 

applications to his family, his pecuniary means qui became ex- 
ra and he sought suatepeinis from the calies forlornly 
wandering up and down Paternoster-row, and offering to translate from 
any of the various lan of which he was master. After having 
visited Ireland, Sngimnek at the end of 1812, to England, and de- 
voting himself to poetry, composed, at the age of eighteen, his crude and 
most intemperate poen of “‘Queen Mab,” never publishing it, how- 
ever, but distributing copies among his friends. Lord Byron, in his 
notes on “ The Two Foscari,” thus alludes to it. 

“‘ I showed it to Mr. Sotheby, as a poem of great power and imagination. 
No one knows better than the author, that is opinions and mine differ 
very materially upon the —— portion of that work ; though, in 
common with all who are not blinded by baseness and bigotry, I might 
admire the poetry of that and his other productions.” Some years after- 
wards a er in the Strand surreptitiously published an edition of 
“Queen Mab,” which untoward occurrence being immediately commu- 
nicated to Shelley, then in Italy, by the writer of these notices, he wrote 
a letter to the editor of the Examier, from which the following are ex- 
tracts ;—“I have not seen this production for several years ; I doubt not 
but that it is perfectly worthless in point of literary composition ; and 
that in all that concerns moral and political speculation, as well as in the 
subtler discriminations of metaphysical and religious doctrine, it is still 
more crude and immature. I am a devoted enemy to religious, political, 
and domestic oppression ; and I regret this publication, not so much from 
literary vanity, as because I fear it is better fitted to injure than to serve 
the sacred cause of freedom. I have directed my solicitor to apply to 
Chancery for an injunction to restrain the sale.” 

** Whilst I exonerate myself from all share in having divulged opinions 
hostile to existing sanctions, under the form, whatever it may be, which 
they assume in this poem, it is scarcely necessary for me to protest 
against the system of inculcating the of Christianity or the excel- 
lence of monarchy, however true, or however excellent they may be, by 
such equivocal arguments as confiscation and imprisonment, and invec- 
tive slander, and the insolent violation of the most sacred ties of na- 
ture and society.” 
Pte oe Seas at the house of our mutual friend Leigh a 

iding at pstead, I made my first personal acquaintance with thi 
remarkable man. Punishments Rescepeitinantaly severe always excite 
sympathy for their victim, rather than condemnation of his offence. In 
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* Poetical Works, p. 36. 
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the midst of all the reckless enthusiasm that prompted Shelley, like a 
moral Quixote, to run atilt at whatever he considered an abuse, I felt 
convinced that his aims were pure and lofty, that he was solely animated 
by an impassioned philanthropy, in the prosecution of which he was ready 
to sacrifice his life; and such being his motives, I thought it most cruel 
and unjust that he should be proscribed as a reprobate, and be made the 
butt of the most malignant invectives. Having long compassionated 
him as a grievously over-punished man, and having recently read his 

with a profound admiration of his genius, I had looked forward 
to our first meeting with no common interest. He was not in the cottage 
when I arrived, but I was introduced to another young poet of no common 
talent—Keats, who was destined, alas! ere many years had flown, to meet 
the same premature death, and to lie in the same cemetery, with Shelley, 
beneath the ruined walls of Rome. Keats has been described by Cole- 
ridge in his “Table Talk,” as “a loose, slack, not well-dressed youth ;” 
and to an observant eye his looks and his attenuated frame already fore- 
shadowed the consumption that had marked him for its prey. His 
manner was shy, and embarrassed, as of one unused to society, and he 
spoke little. 

In a short time Shelley was announced, and I beheld a fair, freckled, 
blue-eyed, light-haired, delicate-looking person, whose countenance was 
serious and thoughtful ; whose stature would have been rather tall had 
he carried himself upright ; whose earnest voice, though never loud, was 
somewhat unmusical. Manifest as it was that his pre-occupied mind had 
no thought to spare for the modish adjustment of his fashionably-made 
clothes, it was impossible to doubt; even for a moment, that you were 
gazing upon a gentleman ; a first impression which subsequent observation 
never failed to confirm, even in the most exalted acceptation of the term, 
as indicating one that is gentle, generous, accomplished, brave. ‘“ Never 
did a more finished gentleman than Shelley step across a drawing- 
room,” was the remark of Lord Byron ; and Captain Medwin, writing 
after several years’ acquaintance with Shelley and an extensive inter- 
course with the polite world, thus expresses a similar opinion—“ I can 
affirm that Shelley was almost the only example I have yet found that 
was never wanting, even to the most minute particular, in the infinite 
and various observances of pure, entire, and perfect gentility.” 

Two or three more friends presently arriving, the discourse, under the 
inspiration of our facetious host, assumed a playful and bantering cha- 
racter, which Shelley by his smiles appeared to enjoy, but in which he 
took no part, and I then surmised, as I found afterwards, that it might be 
said of him, as of Demosthenes,—“ Non displicuisse illi jocos, sed non 
contigisse.” Young as he was, a mind so deeply impressed with the 
sense of his own wrongs, and sobered by his solemn vow to redress, if pos- 
sible, the wrongs of his fellow-creatures, was naturally more disposed to 
seriousness than to levity. The weather being fine, the whole 
sallied forth to stroll upon the Heath, where I attached myself to Shelley, 
and gradually drawing him apart, enjoyed with him a long and uninter- 
rupted conversation. Well may I say enjoyed, for to talk with a man of 
extensive reading and undoubted genius, who felt such a devout reve- 
rence for what he believed to be the truth, and was so fearless in its 
assertion that he laid his whole many-thoughted mind bare before you, 
was indeed a treat to one whose per 4 social intercourse had been with 
R 











all stamped in the same established educational. mould, or conform- 
it with that plastic conventional hypocrisy which the worldly-wise 
exceedingly convenient. My companion, who, as he became 
interested in his subjects, ar ghia vel, ding) oa wa 
curiosity infinitely more curious Coleridge's Kubla 
ich strange vision he made reference. His principal dis- 
was of Plato, for whose character, writings, and phi- 
expressed an unbounded admiration,* dwelling much on the 
i of portions of his doctrines to those of the New Testament, 
on the singular accordance between the scriptural narrative of the 
irth of Christ and the miraculous nativity attributed to Plato, 420 years 
ourera. On my confessing that I could not manage s0 subtle a 
inker in the original Greek, but that I possessed Dacier’s translation, 
Shelley replied, —‘‘ Then you have seen him by moonlight, instead of in 
the sunshine ; the closeness of his logic, and the splendour of his diction, 
cannot be transferred into another language.” 
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THE ITALIAN CRISIS. 
BY L. MARIOTTI. 


ConsumMaTuM est! The Italians have achieved a great victory. 
They have conquered their princes. It is a victory, in sooth, neither 
very difficult nor unprecedented. Naples and Turin equally dictated the 
law to their sovereigns in 1820. Princes were equally at a discount in 
central Italy in 1831. Twice and thrice did the day of freedom dawn 
upon Italy. Revolutions in that country were sudden, unanimous, blood- 
less. But as invariably, also, short-lived and unavailing. In every in- 
stance Austria stepped Revie to the rescue. The fugitive princes came 
back at the head of thousands of Austrian bayonets. Italy, it was very 
evident, had only one ruler, only one enemy. Little did it avail to turn 
against those sceptered lieutenants of an ever-present, though invisible, 
power. Their native princes were only the lash that smote them, Their 
wrath should be turn inst the hand that wielded it. With all the 
diadems glittering on their brow, the Italian kings and dukes were only 
the first slaves in the land: fellow-subjects, fellow-sufferers—perhaps un- 
willing slaves, chafing and fretting in the secret of their heart, longing for 
freedom. ‘They must, they may, be won over to the common cause. 
Perhaps they wish for nothing better than a little urging on the part of 
their subjects. They wish it to appear as if concessions were wrung from 
their hands. They fear to commit themselves by too ready a compliance 
with popular views. 

For the last fifteen years the Italians have acted in pursuance of this 
one principle. They have taken pity on their princes, encouraged, re- 





* In Sheliey’s “ Essays and Letters from Abroad” will be found translations of 
Plato's “ Banquet ”—of his “Ion,” as well as some: ts from “The Re- 
public,” all his perfect mastery of both the Greek and English lan- 
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oo ton, The en a rte rns most of them, to’ work’ 

spon- A mixture of weakness and stubbornness, of arrogance and im 

dace: of jealousy ‘and mistrust. Yet the Italians did not despair. They 
crowded around them; they perplexed and mystified them; they removed 
their timid and bi advisers ; they praised and shamed, coaxed and 
bullied them. ey separated them by degrees and for ever from their 
common oppressor. They made them aware of the necessity of identify- 
ing their interests with those of their subjects. 

t was by this slow system of gentle, half. ive resistance that the 
King of Sardinia and the Grand-Duke of Tuscany were gradually 
nationalised, The former, by constant rt to his ambition, to his 
captious jealousy of power ; the latter, by clouds of incense ministered to 
his vanity, as a philosophical innovator, a champion of humanity, a worth 
successor of Joseph and Leopold. The press at Turin and Florence 4 
vanced with gigantic strides. The viligltahing of the — kept pace 
with the increase of public prey. People breathed freely already, 
and felt in their heart that brighter days were in store. 

Still the seat of war was in the very heart of the country. The obsti- 
7 of the infatuated Gregory XVI. led to a more energetic opposition 
in the states of the church. ‘Thought was there also at work, but with a 
dangerous degree of exasperation and impatience. ‘That wrong-headed 
pope did all in his power to drive his subjects to sanguinary extremities. 

At last it pleased Providence to remove the wrathful old priest. It 
pleased Providenst to give him a successor who understood the spirit of 
the times. A new era began for Italy: the system of her patriots had 
now reached its maturity : the new pope made himself its interpreter, and 
had all the merit of bringing it into being. 

The princes of Italy—with Sardinia and Tuseany at their head—had 
hitherto only suffered themselves to be dragged along by public opinion. 
They bowed, and with no good grace, to imperious necessity. They 
strained all their puny strength ; they held the reins as tight as they 
were able, even (hough aware that they were being run — with. 

The pope slackened them, and even shook them merrily about the 
horses’ manes. The impulse his mere decree of amnesty gave the whole 
of Italy, proves the degree of coercion the country had previously under- 

e. We are not sure the good pope was not, to some extent, 
astonished at his own work. He followed it up earnestly, honestly, never- 
theless. He proceeded hand-in-hand with his subjects. His concessions 
were always in keeping with the moderate party of patriots he had 

summoned round his throne from every part of the country. After his 
example, such of the Italian princes as admitted common sense in their 
council, had also come to the host understanding with their people. 

It was a crisis of the greatest moment. To crown the success of 
Italian patriotism, Austria must needs thrust: her head into a hornet’s 
nest. She tried plots and intrigues at Rome; they turned out miserable 
failures. The attack on Ferrara led to a most solemn fiasco. The results 
: her defeat will be most disastrous to herself. Already we cabinet - 

ienna gives every symptom of disposition to give up the game. It 
ditavows’ the wer ded of General Radezky. The occupation of 
Ferrara was “all a mistake.” Most humble apologies must be tendered; 
the obnoxious soldiery instantly withdrawn ; and, if there be any virtue in 
diplomacy—if the pope know how to follow up his advantage, all cause 

















cispadane citadels of Ferrara and io. Austria to hold 
ee and the pope ought to know better 
whether or not. 

Sei eeeatamnaniacliy ectded ond the Seterets of all Euro 
demand. that such differences should be put an end to by 

g becomes very evident that the Roman states aze safe for 


ever from Austrian interference. Thank God! without one drop of blood 
shed, without one sword drawn, one of the Italian states has attained its 
utter enfranchisement. 


The effect of this firm and manly conduct of one Italian government 
on the rest of the country is almost incalculable. _I¢ is little to say that 
the ind of the Roman pontiff secures the emancipation yf all 
the other states. It actually compels the other states to follow the same 
line — icy. Bongré, aioli they must be independent. With the 

the ill-fated Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, Austria loses, at 
one Gocke her footing in Italy. Such of the Italian princes as would 
still side by her, can no longer rely on her support. They are in the 
hands of their subjects. Compliance with their just demands is hence- 
forth their best, their only safeguard. 

The Duke of Lucca lately experienced the correctness of our 
assertion. He stamped and threatened, talked very big about the sacred 
rights of the throne, the efficac ~ of imperial patronage. He mustered up 
his troops, lighted the match of his cannon, established a little kingdom 
of terror. What of it? Five unarmed youths stood up against his 
legions and batteries, undaunted, unflinching, though deserted by the 
craven multitude. It was a novel sight. The elieiesdine of them— 
have learned to face fire and sword. Those five heroic young men car- 
ried the day. The Duke of Lucca had sense enough to perceive that 
their example would be contagious. One steady heart is sufficient to 
re-assure a whole host. There were those among his subjects—though 
no more than five at first—that were not to be put down by fear. 
Hence he declares in his manifesto that he is determined “to reign not 
by fear but by love.” He might have said so four-and-twenty hours 
before ! 

After so short a strife, and by so easy a victory, is Lucca added to the 
revolutionised, emancipated states. ieee onl Modena alone, in fact, 
remain true to their staunch adhesion to Austria: the former state already 
convulsed by daily squabbles between people and soldiery ; Maria Louisa, 
the duchess, frightened out of her wits, sick at heart of earthly glories, 
réady to sign her abdication. Her states then fall to the Duke of Lucca, 
the same who has so lately received the salutary lesson that five well- 
determined men are more than a match for an army! 

It is thus that since the ill-omened invasion of Ferrara, Italy is go- 
verned by patriots. The Tuscan archduke follows in the footsteps of 
the Roman pontiff. The Duke of Lucca “declares policy of the Grand- 
aa of antorw eye The King of Sardinia answerable for 

ndependent rights of the Pope as an Italian prince ; and the King of 

Naples oe himself ready to back Sardinia in his brave demonstra- 

a is thus established between five of the most 

Italian states. ~— the ye * manent se 
which virtually exists already, organised 

sanctioned ere we are many months older. A federation between the 
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“Viva Pio Nono” was the 
spell-word at Florence and Lucca. In the pope’s name the Italians have 
conquered. The most benevolent sovereign has taken the lead hitherto. 
So long as he favours and promotes patriotic measures, the pope, be it 


eee eee or Rimini. 
pope is nowa symbol. His name a talisman. It iss ous 
with Italy and freedom ! etre 


So much can calmness and unanimity achieve for a nation, especially 
when strengthened by the consciousness of the justice of its cause. The 
war-cry of li is communicated from state to state with the rapidity 
of the electric telegraph. A victory at Rome or at Lucca is a theme of 
rejoicing from the Alps to the sea. Freedom of the press at the Capitol 
leads to equal latitude on the banks of the Arno. The Piedmontese 
Gazette derives fresh boldness from the tone of the Alba or Contem- 

No nation bound together by long-established political com- 
pact, by long-cherished traditions and common interests could _— 
with unanimity than such as was evinced by the hitherto discord- 
ant Italians. The patriots are uniform, methodical in their transactions, 
wnisonous in their demands. We hear of no discussion of local interests 
or provincial or municipal franchises. Two only are, for the present, the 
wbjects to be carried—freedom of the press and civic or persis jem 
Emancipation of public opinion, with the means of vindicating and war- 
ranting it. The arming of the people has ever been looked upon by the 
Italians as the main, the only imstrument, of their deliverance. No 
charter, no representative peti no educational scheme, satisfies them 
half so much as the consciousness of power resulting from holding the 
muskets in their hands. It is but too natural a feeling withthem. Till 
mow they have been crushed by force—might has been right for them. 
The Austrians, or else the Swiss, have always been the main instrument 
of the power of their despots. They were artfully disarmed, kept aloof 
from all warlike exercise, and then upbraided with faint-heartedness and 
_ @ffeminacy. The Austrians lengthened the period of the military service 
of their Ttalian subj , so as to train as few of them as possible to 
arms. Ferdinand IV. of Naples, himself, by his own ession, the 
greatest of cowards, con that his maccaroni-eaters should wear a 
cuirass to their back, that being the only part of their body they eyer 
turned to the enemy. Their own rulers, no less than made 
themselves merry at the expense of Italian oonery. Italians ~ 
long to wash out their shame in the best of their own blood. They 
have a vague longing for a fair trial of their courage. The wars of 
Napoleon ought, indeed, to be sufficient to screen them from all imputa- 
tion of cowardice ; but since even such recent events are forgotten, since 
their assertions are everywhere pecnived wits See ee 
themselves in a position to make good their words with deeds. 














must that men may learn to respect them. owe a few, 
ma sital honour. Let them, for one 
moment revel in the enjoyment of their own strength. Let them—to 
make use: of their own popular proverb—“ hold the sword by the 
rake Rg 
‘Indeed they have too many reasons to attach so much importance to 
national armament. Their victory only commences. Austria is 
baffled, but yet unbroken. She halts, but does not retire. She disavows 
e intentions, but evinces no friendly inclinations. She stops short 
in her career of unjustifiable ion, humbled, bewildered, but not 
resigned. With her hand on the hilt of her sword she watches every 
na Italian advancement. There is something appalling in the silence 
of 
woul 









irresolution. But for the profound peace of Europe, but for the 
of honest England, and the wavering of treacherous France, she 
fain strike a a But for her uneasiness on the part of the rival 
states of Germany, on the part of the Swiss radicals, on the part of her 
own subjects in ungary and Gallicia, she would gladly have a dash at 
the pope. Meanwhile, she waits and watches, she plots with discontented 
s, with Jesuits, with the very refuse of the populace. One instant 
of opportunity, of good resolve on her part, one deed of imprudence onthe 
part of the Italians themselves, and she may yet sweep unresisted over Italy. 

Against the contingencies of any such sudden onset, it is the duty of 
every pw to provide. Nev it is well for them to consider a 
struggle with Austria as unavoidable. All they want is time, and time is 
given them. ‘The strife is most happily put off, till they may become a 
match for their redoubted adversary. Let them only not waste one pre- 
cious moment in vain dissensions or jealousies. Let them give up all 

itical or constitutional discussions for the present. To arm! to arm! 
is for them the great object ; the common necessity. 

We repeat it—the contest may be put off—not averted. Were even 
Austria to persevere in her peaceful position—which is next to impossible, 
since her position becomes every day more precarious at home—it will 
be their sacred obligation at some future period to attack her. Their 
most fertile, most flourishing provinces are in her hands. The triumph 
of Florence and Rome aggravates the humiliation of Milan. Till an inso- 
lent German soldiery tramples on their brethren of Lombardy, it is idle 
for the Italians ‘ning a of national honour or freedom. The enemy is 
in the heart of the country. Till he befdriven beyond the Alps no Italian 
has a right to look up into the face of European nations, The brand of 
abject vassalage is on his brow. It avails him little that his petty town 
or territory are rid of the hated presence, that his petty government fol- 
lows an independent line of policy. He is an Italian or is nothing. So 
long as he suffers the least corner of his country to be the prey of a foreign 
invader, he must renounce the glories of his Italian name. He may be 
a Tuscan, a Piedmontese—but how tame do these words sound by the 
side of the noble associations of Italy and Rome? Let him claim the 
whole of his great fatherland! God himself has traced its boundaries : 
the mountains and the sea: God himself has vouchsafed its people one 
language, one religion—all the most sacred bonds of national unity. All 
the advan hitherto obtained are merely provisional, transitional. 
Italian must lead to Italian nationality. All partial or local 
revolutions are only preliminary movements. The work of Italian rege- 
neration may begin at Turin or Rome: it must, nevertheless, end at 
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. Such is the political creed of every patriot throughout the coun-., 
: of the most moderate no less retina the most impatient and fiery. 
may differ as to the means, but their object is, very clearly, one and 
same. , 
_ arming of the people is, from the above reasons, the uppermost wish 
of every heart. Even freedom of opinion seems to be of less consequence 
with them, for their cause is too fair, too plain and obvious to be in need 
of any pepeenace advocacy. They have obtained enough from their 
rulers, if will only allow them to prepare for imminent struggle. 
They do not wish to hurry them or commit them to any premature act 
of hostility. om ice for a signal from them. The people of Ferrara 
were designedly advised, persuaded to offer no resistance. The cardinal 


vanced, Bologna was perhaps ready for an equally tame and passive 
ose istance, at the i 951600 pe a of the aaallons 
as it proved, aggression on the part of the enemy was also unavailing. 
The law of nations afforded sufficient protection in this instance. Ere 
the recurrence of similar outrages, the people shall have learnt how to 
provide for their own defence. After that first ill-judged, ill-fated demon- 
stration, Austria has come to a sudden suspension of hostilities. She now 
puts forth certain claims to vindicate the legality of her proceedings. She 
offers to lay matters in the hands of arbitrators; she retraces her false 
step as much as she may consistently with her own honour. 

After that a period of armistice will ensue. The Italians must not 
mistake it for a permanent peace. Much of the subsequent events will 
depend on their own conduct. They must act with a firm persuasion 
that war will be ultimately inevitable; but that it is of the greatest im- 

to themselves to put it off to the best of their power. No pre- 

text should be afforded to the enemy for immediate interference. So long 
as they go steadily, unanimously to work, no man dares to touch them. 
The s ~a/- and applause of all Europe is sufficient to bear them on 
mk | Order and concord renders them invulnerable. The common 
saying, that “ union is strength,” was never more appropriately applied. 
In two-thirds of Italy the organisation of native militia, the arming of 
the nation is allowed. Let that be accomplished without any unseason- 
able breach of the peace. The expulsion of the Jesuits, reform of the 
church, convocation of councils and assemblies, will be matter for after 
consideration. Political discussion would lead to party spirit, and this 
again to civil feud and bloodshed. Austria would reunite no more. So 
as she can persuade Guizot or Palmerston that she is only acting in 

her usual capacity of general policeman of Europe ; so long as her inva- 
sions take place in the name of public order and peace, she 1s welcome to 
nide over all Italy ; to trample people and princes in the dust. The Italian 
tulers themselves, scared out of all their present benignity, would. not 
hesitate to call in her aid. To rely on the sincerity of the King of Sar- 
dinia, who has twice ratted in the course of his life; or of the Duke of 
Lucca, who was only yesterday blustering and menacing, who has been 
twice compelled to come back from his hiding-place at Massa, and 
made a liberal of in spite of himself—would be altogether too idle, 
Enough has been obtained from such sovereigns—enough wrung from 

i en They must be allowed to breathe, to recover from the pani 
of their recent discomfiture. Italian princes have, but too often, shown 
their aptitude to recantation and perjury. Coercive measures may even- 


Milan. 














be indispensable with some of them. Their subjects must, there- 

* t | ti * A od t | estic 
ey tay tokens cast we In order to have leisure to 
act with too much circumspection, calmness, com- 


never 
advise the Italians to beware of division, so we would also 
people are apt to fall whenever suddenly released 
and despondency. Let them bear in mind their dis- 
of 1820. has sega ermine Sematonne J 
They fell away from the cause of without striking a 
prodigies of valour that they can rehabilitate them- 
selves—redeem their national honour. Let them neither magnify nor 
undervalue the strength of theirenemy. Austria is sure to recover from 
the trance of her present perplexity. It is a crumbling colossus, but 
stands by force of habit, by time-hardened cohesion. Even in its ruin it 
them. The same stubborn vitality it displayed in its death- 
grapple with Napoleon, may again be called forth in a no less desperate 
contest. It can rely on the unshaken devotion of its troops, on the un- 
conquerable allegiance of its hereditary provinces. There is a certain 
number of tons of German chair-d-canon Italian freedom must cut its 
way through. Italy, at the best, can only send forth unorganised, un- 
armed masses; soldier-citizens, proverbially inefficient cumbrous. 
The enthusiasm of civic or national guards cools before the hardships of 
a prolonged campaign, even before it is“brought to the paragon of a 
battle-field. Let the imminence of their danger inspire the Italians with 
the genius of discipline. Let them measure well their own forces, weigh 
the fearful odds of the approaching rencontre. They have not one man, 
not one musket to spare. Let them, above all things, make sure of the 
Sardinian army : the only soldiery in Italy that is really worth its salt. 
Even by a combination of every means at their disposal, even with the 
most unbroken union and harmony, the strife wilt be a severe one and of 
doubtful issue. But let them save their honour at any cost. Europe has 
been filled with admiration at their late success. Credit is given them for 
the talent des révolutions. Let them give proofs of revolutionary valour 
no less than revolutionary genius. These bloodless victories too often 
lead to supineness and listlessness. Liberty too cheaply obtained is gene- 
rally held too cheap. Public banquets, i medals, ovations, 
congratulations, will not rid the country of its foreign dominators. Re- 
ligion has already too many festivals in Italy : let not freedom contribute 
to the laziness of those tual holidays. The Italians have work 
yet in store for them. ey may be inoffensive and temperate as far 
as need be, but they must make ready for the worst. In pace bellum 
parate. Italians, let not these few moments of truce lull you into trea- 
cherous security. Let not the gravity of the danger plunge you into 
base despondency. Let not the apparatus of the armed force of your 
enemy strike consternation into your hearts. In the firmness of your 
resolution, in the unanimity of your will, in the sanctity of your cause, 
you are invincible. Do your duty! God arid man ‘wil-ebd those whe 
are ready to aid themselves. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
WESTERN AFRICA.* 


~ 


amid the general diffusion of knowledge, and the monotonous results 
of an uniform civilisation, there still remains a kingdom or two, or a few 
nations of men, with habits and customs which are sin 

from those of other nations, they are now almost solely to be met 
ith on the western coast of Africa ; $id tahoe Mains; Debiomund, et ie 

Snake Country, holds a remarkable pre-eminence. 

This strange country does not receive its forbidding name so much from 
its exceeding reptile population, as from the holy of many of 

these. Houses are built for their reception, where they are 

attended upon and fed as fetish (from the Portuguese feitico, wi 

or sacred idols. When the snakes steal away from these zoological tem- 
ples of ~ opneaRe if found by any of the natives, they are taken up 
and immediately conveyed back to the fetish house, while other natives 

cc. themselves as the snake is carried past, throwing dust on their 

and begging to be rubbed over the body with the reptile. “Where- 

ever, indeed, a snake is found, it must be immediately carried to the fetish 

house, whether it has ever been placed there before or not. 

The most common snakes of Cape Coast and of the adjacent countries 

four feet and a half in length, but in the interior, snakes, appa- 
rently of the boa kind, are met with of gigantic size. Mr. Duncan re- 
lates in his travels, that in crossing a swamp he met a number of women, 
laden with produce for the market and accompanied by several armed 
men, who walked in the rear, all much alarmed, and who informed the 
traveller of the extreme danger of passing any further, as a large snake 
had taken up his position in a tamarind-tree on the road-side. 
__“ One of the party,” the author proceeds to relate, “ offered to go back and 
show us the enormous snake, and several others of the party volunteered their 
services also. Accordingly we proceeded about six hundred yards, when we 
arrived at the velvet tamarind-tree, which they had spoken of, and which was 
thickly covered with leaves; but upon examining the tree, we could not ob- 
serve any thing of the nature described. When I was just upon the point of 
accusing them of hoaxing us, one of them, who stood a little behind my horse, 
suddenly called out ‘ Waroo—waroo!’ upon which, one of my soldiers seized 
my bridle to pull my horse aside, and, to my amazement, the monster was 
pointed out to me with part of its body coiled round a bough, and its head and 
a considerable part of its body hanging down very near our heads. 

“It appeared this reptile had descended the tamarind, and had ascended a 
much larger tree of a different description. I immediately dismounted, and 
unstrapped my double-barrelled carbine, which was heavily charged, one barrel 
with swan-shot, and the other with smaller shot. The snake was certainly of 
enormous dimensions, and remained quite motionless. I took a steady aim at 
the neck, just behind its head, and fired the charge of slugs effectually, thongh, 
for some time, it seemed to have but a slight effect upon it, for it raised its 
head, and coiled the fore-part of the body round another branch of the tree ; 
but the spine being injured, it soon appeared to lose strength, and the tail, 
which was coiled round a limb, began to relax. It again uncoiled its fore-part, 


* Travels in Western Africa, in 1845 and 1846 ; Comprising a Journey from 
through the Kingdom of Dahomey, to Adafoodia y John Duncan. 
2 vols. 8vyo. Richard Bentley. 
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which hung down towards aoe yee I then took my sword, which I had 
sharpened equal to a razor, and cut the head off at one stroke; but even then 
the people would not venture to touch it with their hands to pull it down, til! 


I gave them a piece of small cord, which I invariably carried in my pocket, 

is was fastened round the body, and they then succeeded in pulling it down, 
The monster was of the boa tribe, and measured thirty-one feet long, but the 
natives told me they had seen them much larger.” 


The present number of the New Monthly Magazine contains the first 

of the narrative of a visit made in still more recent times than Mr, 

’s, to this curious kingdom, which is, at the present moment, 

ruled over by a monarch of remarkably liberal and generous notions for a 

semi-barbarian, and who, unlike his neighbour and political rival of 

Ashantee, encourages the visits of Europeans. We even learn from Mr. 

Ridgway’s interesting narrative, that the king has actually made war 

upon the tribes who opposed Mr. Duncan’s progress, and has sent four 

prisoners to Cape Coast Castle, as an earnest of how he befriends British 
travellers. 

The two great features which, added to snake worship, at once deform 
and impart singularity to the physiognomy of Dahoman social institu- 
tions,—the predilection for human skulls, and the organisation of an 
Amazonian army—are, from Mr. Duncan’s long residence in the country, 
most minutely entered upon by that traveller. Skulls decorate the walls 
of the metropolis, and grin their hideous welcome at the city gates. The 
regimental pa are ornamented in a similar manner with Death's heads, 
The king’s footstool is composed of the skulls of three kings killed in 
battle, and the royal staffs bear the heads of distinguished enemies. Mr. 
Duncan having made a request for leave to inspect a few skulls of natives 
of the different countries the king had conquered, between two and three 
thousand skulls were brought out, and placed in the parade-ground in 
front of the palace, the heads of kings in large brass-pans, and those of 
caboeires, or sheiks, in calabashes. 

The female soldiers of Dahomey, who actually, in the present day, re- 
present the supposed fabulous Amazons of ancient times, are many thou- 
sands in number. They wear a blue and white striped cotton surtout, 
without sleeves, with short trousers beneath, and the cartouche-box girded 
round the loins, keeping the dress snug and close. These women are 
both strong and active ; they carry a long Danish musket and stout 
sword, besides a sort of club. Mr. Duncan, himself an ex-life guardsman, 
describes their appearance as soldier-like and imposing. One of the most 
remarkable exercises performed by the African Amazons, was the rapid 
surmounting of a most formidable obstacle—such as serves for a defence 
to. most towns in these countries—immense piles of a strong briar or 
thorn, armed with the most dangerous: prickles and about seventy feet 
wide by eight feet ~—_ “Upon examining them,” says Mr. Duncan, 
“TI could not persuade myself that any human being without boots or 
shoes, would, under any circumstances, attempt to pass over so danger- 
ous a collection of the most efficiently armed plants I had ever seen.” 
Yet in a few seconds these redoubtable ladies charged the prickly fences, 

ing at them with exceeding impetuosity and surmounting them with 

a beyond conception. 
. Duncan proceeded northwards of the Dahomey Country by the 
Kong Mountains to Adafoodia, in lat. 13 deg., 6 min., north, and long. 
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Se Gacastsl of Dekoacy.: Tanah hical miles due north of 
Abome o: mey. is long exploratory journe 
in Gian Nigntia, our traveller met with castles vated a@ very aaa 
| and numerous villages, towns, and cities. There were also 
forests of shea, butter trees, and palms. At Adafoodia Mr. Duncan 
obtained some detailed information in regard to the death of Mungo 


Park. 
In addition to the Dahomey Country, as we now learn from Mr. Ridg- 
way’s communication, about to be brought into the pale of commerce by 
ty ; and theblood-thirsty Ashantees, who are more or less tributary to 
the Dahomans ; other populous countries are brought by Mr. Duncan's 
enterprising travels within the sphere of a legitimate commerce, which it 
is sincerely to be hoped may gradually take the place of the unlawful 
trade in human beings. It would certainly appear that more efficient 
modes of combating the long existing and odious slave traffic could be 
found in international influence with the receivers and abettors, and the 
ual amelioration and civilisation of the benighted Africans themselves 
intercourse and by legitimate commercial operations, than by the ex- 
pensive, fatal, and highly Quixotic blockade of an almost continental extent 


of country. 








ONE DAY IN THE LIFE OF A STAG.* 


A pEat of false sentiment and a much too ornate and elaborate lan 
“will be readily excused by all right minded persons for the sake of the 
objects of this handsomely got up publication. The history of one day’s 
hunt of the stag Acteon, taken from the impenetrable glens of the Amir 
of Athol, to be made the sport of the officers of Her Majesty’s Regiment 
of Dragoons at that time quartered at Ipswich, constitutes the object of 
a curious argumentative and illustrative narrative, in which it is difficult to 
say whether the logic and feeling, or the “tall majestic” appearance of the 
lovely Gertrude Rivers, plead the strongest withthe more manly impulses of 
Frederic Manly. A hunt in olden time—the story of the “ White Hart of 
the New Forest’’—is the best illustration of the subject. If an animal is to 
be hunted, let it be hunted to death ; or if it escapes, let it be housed and 
tended for life. The same animal, like a prisoner once tried, should not 
be put to the same torture over and over again. Beyond this we cannot 
follow even the majestic, intellectual Gertrude. From the days of 
Nimrod the elder to those of Nimrod the younger, hunting has been 
natural to man. The British as a nation have been especially distin- 
guished by their prowess in the field, and the activity and physical energy 
acquired hie the pursuit of game has undoubtedly greatly conttibuted 
to that success which, under God’s blessing, the armies of England have, 
and it is to be hoped ever will, maintain over those of foreign powers. It 
would not be doing justice to Mr. E. R. Smyth, of Ipswich, to omit 
stating that his illustrations of this lover's plea for a stag, are extremely 
pretty and. highly creditable performances. 


* One Day in the Life of a Stag. By Mrs. David Hanbury, with Illustrations by 
E.R. Smyth, an. Ipswich Artist. Dedicated, by permission, to the Countess of 
Stradbroke. Henry Colburn. 
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HIGHLAND SPORTS* 


is, to say the least of it, a most seasonable work. It is so 
of true enjoyment of the sports and scenes of the land of the 
that it is impossible to peruse its stirrig pages without experi- 
encing certain sone of a very unpleasant restlessness, which, like 

’ you will, still ever ‘poi to the north. Far- 
UECaRE Cats codksiobenchn gles with their rich mantles of 


pencil in this book—the Castle of M , for f 
» in excellent n, in the most vale of 
should be more than a box. The tra- 
ditions of such a are inheritance of the c; the family 


honour is in its own keeping, or rather no keeping. But with this we 
have nothing to do at present. Written with a keen sense of the beautiful 
and picturesque in nature, and with not only a thorough relish, but with 
a perfect familiarity with his subject, no one can have a spark of sports- 
man-like feeling, who does not love Mr. Hall for the pleasure to be de- 
rived from his volumes. 3 





NEW NOVELS. 


It is inevitable but that the social novel must present contrasts, bad 
habits as opposed to good, vulgarity to refinement, vice to virtue, and 
the ridiculous in life to that which is grave and serious. The lives of 

yers—not the art-life, and its share in the spiritual manifestations of 
the which is too frequently passed over for the sake of the flicker- 
ing, -like details of a player's existence—abound in such con- 
trasts, which are indeed often to be met with, even in extremes, in the 
same individual. Nor have such wanted their limners. Autobiographies 
and biographies innumerable, from Cibber’s “Apology” and Raymond's 
“ Elliston” down to Dickens’s “‘ Grimaldi,” have long ago attested, that 
whatever the moral aim that may stand on the surface, or that can only 
be detected, if sought for, in final results,-which is contained in the his- 
tory of these eccentric careers; that still these vagaries possess their 
own peculiar charms, the never-flagging spirits gild even sorrow and ad- 
versity, and the never-failing resources baffle mundane disasters—s0 
ee opty eg age 

. T. J. Serle has just given to the public three volumes* of the 
light descriptive kind which we allude to—life-like pen-and-ink sketches, 
derived from long practical rience, considerable powers of observa- 
tion, a keen sense of the and the i1 s, united to evidently 
no shallow under-current of sympathy, born habit, if not inherent 


re and Herbert Esq. 
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§o his nature, with the profession, and all that is connected or associated 
it. 


with ; 
We have, it is true, a hero who, after having been ruined by a gambling 
conspiracy, turns stroller, his future fate being linked with the companion-— 
ship into which he is thrown by that event; but he is o @ sun in @ 
the constellations of which are made up of the most diversified and 
a ieie guitare thought-suggesting materials. The plot is, in- 
(oa pape aR aac arsereciae er i Raaytngl 
personages, that it is difficult to give any 
limited space. An orphan, Eustace Clairfait, loves 
Marian, his oe Mr. Marchmont’s daughter. The guardian 
having, as i ards turns out, murdered Eustace’s father, separates 
the lovers. The disappointed youth has recourse to London to soothe his 
1 There he meets at one of the theatres an old school-fellow, 
ie, who introduces ae the scenes, where we find the usual 
newspaper critics, fashionable patrons, disappointed authorlin 
| actors, actresses with and without ee bom 
ever, by @ practised and a masterly hand. 
Eustace 1s fairly stage-struck. He becomes interested in a beautiful 


| 
i 


whom he makes acquaintance with under the same auspicious circum- 
stances, ensnares him to a gaming-house, where, with the of con- 
federates, he effects his total ruin. This was at a moment, » when 
Eustace had entered into a marriage engagement with the daughter of a 
rich and vulgar citizen, who dismisses him when pennyless ; Lord S. 
_ obtaining the golden and the matrimonial prize, which latter turns out, 
however, to be no prize atall. Eustace, starving as a strolling player, falls 
in with his Marian again, is pitied, and taken into favour again—March- 
mont’s guilt and arrest for a time again delay the happy denouement, but 
this is ultimately effectually bro about by the return from distant 
lands of the su murdered parent. This his is altogether not of 
the most probable description, nor is it contrived with an great regard 
tohigh intellectual and artistic developments. It is in the life-like sketches 
of character and the truthfulness of portraiture—the often almost exqui- 
site nicety of delineation—only to be obtained from a source so seldom 
@ most intimate experience, that the “Players” must rely for that 
bopalarity which the work really deserves, and will undoubtedly obtain. 
the “ Players” us with its numerous characters, the “Curate 
of Wildmere”* rivals its in this prt yr SF ae 
The heroines contrast well, Helen, the only child of Colonel Leslie, 
handsome, clever, and accomplished, but self-willed and opinionated. 
Alice, the humble protégée, as handsome as Helen, but of, a different 
arder of beauty, and all diffidence, gentleness, and compliance. ' Helen 
has decided in her own mind that the new curate of Wildmere will 
‘ all of his race im being a “disagreeable awkward creature, 
with his hair brushed down as if it were glued to his head, and a would- 
be-saint-like expression of countenance,” whieh we need not say is a 
portrait that does not belong to the young curate, who is also not at all 
to compare with Captain Gordon, who dances, and looks, and smiles like 
Ro one else. Selwin, the curate, is one who has been touched by the 


* The Curate of Wildmere. Anovel. In3 volumes. T. C. Newby. 















hand of grief f in early life ; the impress of sorrow and sufferin 
Bip etlisleachty, sad innpert interest to hie fan 
his gloom indeed, for a time, as totally eclipses the attentions 





is a tale of social mysteries and perplexities, t up with 
pathos, that fully deserves the attention ae cad 


and 

y, Miss Hendriks is a most assiduous writer. At the same time, 
‘all that comes from her pen is characterised by the same freshness, the 
same young and ardent enthusiasm, which appears to hurry her on in 
the composition of her various works in or verse—narrative, sen- 
timental, or political. “The Young Authoress,”® although the latest of 
its author’s publications, was among the earliest written, and it is not 
improbable that this may have heightened the Sah here alluded to of 
imparting to the work that impression of a you energy wedded to an 
almost child-like simplicity, which so eminently pervades her writi 

At the same time, faults which Miss Hendriks is herself quite sensible of 
—the want of experience in social realities which she maintains is 9 
matter of indifference to successful authorship—is probably more manifest 
in this early work than in several of her subsequent productions. These 
are, however, trifling drawbacks to interest, which undoubtedly time will 


mend. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


The Home of Shakespeare, illustrated and described with thirty-three 
engravings, by F. W. Fairholt, F. S. A., and just published by Medi 
Chapman and Hall, has more than a temporary interest to recommend 
it. It is the most complete and the best account extant of all that is 
connected with the immortal bard and the town of Stratford-upon-Avon, 
his birth-place and his grave. Mr. Snare, of Reading, has been at great 
expense and trouble to prove the authenticity of a Portrait of Charles I. 
painted by Velasquez. The history and pedigree of the portrait in ques- 
tion contains an abundance of curious matter to amuse either artist or 
antiquarian. Messrs. Vacher and Sons, of Parliament-street, have pub- 
lished a little work, useful to some, ominous to others, being The 
Practice of the House of Commons on the Trial of Controverted 
Elections. A Voice from the North, by Stafford Reeves, contains & 
number of small poems of various merit, none of sufficient, to raise 
them above a very mediocre standard. Lyra Rudis, by Frank Browne, 
as the writings of a very young man, contains the earnest promise of 
better things. The True Cure for Ireland, advocated by the Rev. G. 
H. Stoddart, is rather Mr. J. W. Rogers’ than the reverend gentleman’s, 
and consists mainly in affording profitable employment by cutting and 


i and i lands. Medwin’s Li 
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* The Young Authoress. By Rose Ellen Hendriks. 3 vols. John and Daniel 











